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TATIsTics! For the economic historian of the Middle Ages, few words 
hold, it would seem, such fascination. Recent pleas and studies emphasize 
that the application of some sort of statistical system, indicative of the 

trends and cycles of economic change if not of absolute volumes, is even for the 
earlier Middle Ages a most pressing task.1 Let us try, however, to be very 
clear as to what we mean by a statistical approach to economic problems of the 
earlier Middle Ages, and as to what we can legitimately expect from it. We 
have, even from one of the darkest periods of medieval history, the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, a not inconsiderable number of private contracts—land 
sales, leases, donations, and so forth. Individually, many of these contracts can, 
and have, shed light on almost all phases of medieval economic life, but many 
more, still taken individually, seem only to be dull repetitions of a hundred 


1 On a statistical approach in medieval economic history, see most recently, R. S. Lopez, 
‘Rast and West in the Early Middle Ages: Economic Relations’, Comitato internazionale di scienze 
storiche. Relazioni (Rome, 1955), III, 115 ff. Prof. Lopez has himself promised an analysis of 
business trends at Genoa between 1248 and 1261, eventually between 1240 and 1310. See his 
Settecento anni fa: il ritorno all’ oro nell’ occidente duecentesco (Naples, 1955), p. 67, n. 1. Fora bibliogra- 
phy of several attempts to utilize statistics in Italian economic history, see A. Sapori, Le marchand 
italien au Moyen Age (Paris, 1952), p- 106. 

For the numismatic basis of monetary history, see P. Grierson, Numismatics and History (1951) 3 
idem, Coins and Medals, A Select Bibliography (1954). Current works on numismatics are con- 
veniently abstracted in Numismatic Literature (I, 1947 ff.), a quarterly published by the American 
Numismatic Society. For Italy, the basic catalogue of coins—incomplete, occasionally uncritical, 
but indispensable—is the Corpus Nummorum Italicorum, (henceforth, CNI). Short, selective biblio- 
graphies on individual mints can be found in C. M. Cipolla, Studi di storia della moneta. I 
movimenti dei cambi in Italia dal secolo XIII al XV (Pavia, 1948) ; Sapori, Marchand italien, p. 106 ff. ; 
D. Herlihy, ‘Pisan Coinage and the Monetary Development of Tuscany’, American Numismatic 
Society, Museum Notes, VI (1954), 143 ff. ‘ie 

The methodology of monetary history is still in its infancy. Studies fertile in ideas are, however, 
H. van Werveke, ‘Monnaie, lingots ou marchandises? Les instruments d’échange aux XIe et 
XIle siécles’, Annales d’ histoire économique et sociale, 1V (1932), 452-468; M. Bloch, “Les mutations 
monétaires dans l’ancienne France’, Annales-économies-sociétés-civilisations ( henceforth, AESC), 
VIII (1953), 144-158 and 433-456, reprinted as the last part of Bloch’s suggestive but incom- 
plete Esquisse d’une histoire monétaire de ’ Europe (Paris, 1954; Cahiers des Annales, 9) ; Cipolla, 
Movimenti dei cambi; the same author’s remarkable Mouvements monétaires dans V état de Milan (Paris 
1952), and Money, Prices and Civilization in the Mediterranean World (Princeton, N. J. 19 56). For the 
earlier period, see Lopez, Ritorno all’oro and idem, ‘The Dollar of the Middle Ages’, 7. of Eco- 


nomic History, XI (1951), 209-234. 
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others. However, by considering these contracts as a single corpus, we can hope 
to find in them a richly detailed and eminently dispassioned commentary on 
economic change. By analyzing statistically changes in the material offered by 
our corpus of contracts, by resorting to something like a comparative vocabulary 
count over time, we can hope indirectly to highlight, too, tendencies in 
economic development. Let us repeat that word, tendencies. Insofar as we 
pretend to a certain mathematical precision, that precision deals with words 
more than realities, and those words in turn only roughly delineate the di- 
rection, the chronology and something of the relative importance of economic 
movements. Are such statistical classifications of contractual material indeed 
worth the effort? The question, I think, can be fairly reversed. From the limited 
time and area with which this study is concerned, we have upwards of 10,000 
private contracts: can anything but a statistical approach hope to realize their 
potential contribution to economic history? 

This essay seeks to study a precise and peculiar monetary phenomenon 
which, we may safely say, bears intimate relations to the history of money and 
to economic changes of broader scope: the importance of substitute money as 
a means of payment in private contracts.! The period considered, 960-1139, 
(why these precise dates will later become apparent) virtually embraces the 
beginnings of the great economic and commercial revival of the Middle Ages. 
We shall concentrate on one European area, where both vigorous participation 
in the economic advance and extraordinary wealth of archival material make 
our task perhaps easiest: the medieval Kingdom of Italy, the area of modern 
Italy north of and including Rome. 

- Of Italian contracts, we shall deal only with those recording actual, authen- 
ticated payments. Promises to make future payments, rents, the penalty clauses 
_ attached to almost every contract, are not considered. The contracts that form 
the basis of this study (some 3497 are included) are predominantly sales of land. 
Included, too, are the payments or gifts, called variously pretium, launechild, 
meritum, calciarium, merces, libellaticum, made in return for the renunciation of 
property rights, for the granting of a lease or the investiture of land. In short, 
practically all our contracts deal with the transfers of real property and the 
type of compensation offered for it. 

Do the notaries always inform us as to what precisely was used for money? 
Wherever the full texts of the contracts have been preserved (and the only 
important collection where we have unsatisfactorily short abstracts of contracts 
is the Liber largitorius of the monastery of Farfa), Italy’s admirably accurate 
notaries will state invariably if the price was paid in money (pretium in argentum 
libras ... is the standard formula), in money and objects (pretium in argentum et 
mercibus) or in objects alone (in mercibus, in rebus, in mobilibus, in speciebus, in 
valentibus, in adpretiatum, and so forth).2 Our analysis can therefore be based 
upon positive statements and not upon suppositions from silent sources. 

Of such payments, over the years 960-1139, approximately 40 per cent involve 
the use of some means of payment other than coined money. The economic 
significance of this remarkably high incidence of substitute money remains the 
critical question, One explanation may be distrust of the coinage, a desire 
to define a large portion of obligations in terms of commodities of stable value. 

1 The term ‘substitute money’ is preferred to ‘payments in kind’ since the latter carries a 


connotation of payment in agricultural products and does not therefore accurately describe the 
phenomenon we shall be studying. 


2 The Liber largitorius monasterii Pharphensis, ed. G. Zucchetti (Rome, 1913-1932), is not in- 
cluded in this study, but from the same monastery the Regesto di Farfa, ed. I. Giorgi and U. 
Balzani (Rome, 1883), which contains full transcriptions of contracts, is included. 
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Ratio of Substitute to Real Money 
in Italian Contracts, 960 to 1139 
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For the explanation of this graph, see p. II. 


Certainly, medieval creditors had often to fear coinage devaluations, and 
often, too, set obligations in ingots or commodities to avoid losses from them. 
However, this distrust of the coinage would be most evident a factor in obli- 
gations involving deferred payments, not in the land sales which form the bulk 
of our contracts. Here, even debased coins could be evaluated by quality and 
weight, just as a money substitute would have to be evaluated by quality and 
weight; here, too, fear of future devaluations, not of course affecting coins 
already struck, could not be a factor. Does this wide use of substitute money 
mean, therefore, that coins throughout the eleventh century remained ‘primi- 
tive money’, simply an object of barter, one of many possible means of exchange, 
sometimes particularly desired and sometimes not? 1 However, if this were so, 
we should expect the incidence to remain fairly constant over long periods, 
to change only gradually in response to growing volumes of, or new attitudes 
towards, coins, to maintain fairly consistent trends. In fact, however, as we shall 
see, the incidence is subject to violent variations that betray a markedly cyclical 
character; at one time, from about 1040 to 1059, it triples over a period of ten 
years. Seedy yer t 

Perhaps we can better approach the problem by inquiring into the nature 
of the commodities used as money substitutes. To be sure, we are not always. 
given precise descriptions of them. In about a third of the contracts involving 
substitute money, we are told only that the price was given in mobilius, or 


1 As suggested by Cipolla, Money, Prices and Civilization in the Mediterranean World, p. 3, ff. - 
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similar phrases. Fortunately, however, more often than not we are informed as 
to what these substitutes were. Curiously, with the exception of horses, mules 
and an occasional cow, agricultural products are rarely encountered. This 
wide use of substitute money does not seem, therefore, a reflection of a ‘natural 
economy’ in the sense of exchange of commodities meant to be immediately 
consumed. Curiously, too, even pepper, so popular a substitute in other times 
and places during the Middle Ages, appears only sporadically in this early period, 
and its use is almost confined to the lower Lombard plain. The most common 
of these substitutes, especially in Tuscany, are objects of precious metals: gold 
or silver rings, bracelets, brooches, necklaces, seals from imperial charters. In 
some areas of Italy, even gold, long a rarity in European contracts, appears, or 
reappears, more frequently than silver. At Pisa and Lucca, over a period of 130 
years (1000-1129), out of 619 recorded payments, about 64 per cent (401) involve 
payment in gold jewelry: coins and objects of silver make up only a modest 
36 per cent. Common, too, especially in the Lombard plain, are payments in 
furs and fine cloths; swords and armour likewise deserve mentioning. Most 
curious of these money substitutes, and most common in Romagna in the 
neighborhood of Ravenna, are books. At Ravenna they dominate exchange 
throughout the eleventh century. Could some student of medieval law explain 
for us the connexion between this weird spate of books and Ravenna’s im- 
portance as the centre of reviving juridical studies? 

The common denominator of the bulk of the period’s known money sub- 
stitutes—and we may presume the characteristic extends to those described 
only vaguely as mobilia or res —seems to be this: gold and silver jewelry, furs 
and fine cloths, swords and books are typically the contents of treasure 
hoards, which are themselves described to us in numerous inventories. That 
such objects should appear so extensively as money, suggests two things. On 
the one hand, some persons, for some reasons, seem to have been forced or 
persuaded to release and spend their accumulated, hoarded treasures. However, 
perhaps because certain objects from these hoards (furs and clothing) were 
less easily convertible into cash, perhaps, too, because certain areas of Italy had 
not the supply of coins or the numbers of money changers to convert even 
objects of precious metals when dumped in mass on the market, many objects 
could not conveniently nor immediately be exchanged for coins. They had 
therefore to be directly bartered for the desired goods or services, and appear in 
the contracts as substitute money. 

But can we indeed prove that, in our period, treasure hoards were being 
released to the extent that the 40 per cent incidence of substitute money 
presumes? Considering the scarcity of the period’s sources, we are informed 
surprisingly fully of such a release of hoarded wealth: not surprisingly, in 
view of the nature of the sources, our evidence is all ecclesiastical. Already, 
about 940, Atto of Vercelli was protesting that ‘all the treasures of the Church, 
if need be, may laudably be spent’.1 He meant for reform, for the monu- 
mental task of restoring Church lands lost during the ‘great seculariza- 
tions’ of the previous centuries. Such land was essential for the creation of a 
full-time, celibate clergy, financially independent, not forced to survive by 
simony. On the basis of *... for which is greater, the gold or the temple that sancti- 
fies the gold?” (Matt. xxiii, 17), Atto argued that no treasure was too sacred to 
be spared in this work of restoration. His attitude was typical of the ever more 
influential reform party, by 1049 the effective rulers of the Church and shapers 
of her economic policies. Peter Damian (0b. 1071), Italy’s great monastic 

1 J. P. Migne, Patrologia latina (Paris, 1844-1902) (henceforth, PL), CXXXIV, 88 A. 
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reformer, lectured a bishop on his attachment to ‘transient wealth’ and urged 
him to spend it, again for the purchase of land.1 Sometime before 1099 the 
canons of St Zeno at Pistoia had melted down their great crucifix, and other 
canons can be found melting down other crucifixes across the face of reform- 
minded Europe.? St Zeno had lent his crucifix to his children, we are told, for 
the purchase of land to support them in their common, celibate living. Beyond 
Italy, in France, we find even liturgical vestments used as payments, and the 
great latinist, Fulbert of Chartres, writes an essay, defending the Church’s right 
to alienate her treasures.° Interestingly, he urges that the sacred vessels be not 
pawned with the infidel Jews but directly spent, so as to remain in Christian 
hands. And we hear of gold from ecclesiastical hoards enlivening commercial 
exchange with Spain.4 

The great bishops of the period, paradigms for administrators everywhere, 
in the interests of reform distributed their treasures with uncompromised 
abandon. Peter Damian exhausted the episcopal treasury of his see of Ostia, 
and compares himself to the ancient saints Aaron and Cyril who were similarly 
successful in impoverishing their episcopal treasuries.> Outside Italy, St 
Baldericus, bishop of Liége (0b. c. 1020), spent his own inheritance, and also 
the goods of relatives, to further the reform.® Heribert of Cologne, adviser of 
Emperor Otto III to the latter’s death in 1002, spent his personal wealth in 
reforming the see of Cologne.’ Bishop Bernward of Hildesheim (0b. 1022) spent 
‘huge wealth’ in restoring the defences of his city and in buying land.8 When 
the episcopal vassals pillaged the treasury of the recently deceased Bishop 
Burchard of Worms (0b. 1025), they found neither gold nor silver except only 
three pennies, which the holy man had left in his glove. With the exception of 
sacred vessels, the episcopal treasures had all been expended in the battle for 
reform. In France, already by the second quarter of the eleventh century, we 
are told (though we may presume exaggeration) that the Church’s wealth in 
many places verged on extinction: “The ornaments of the churches were taken 
and sold for the needs of the poor. Their treasures were dispersed ... frequently 
they could not satisfy the poor’s needs.’!0 Ademar, bishop of Puy and papal 
legate on the first crusade, in one transaction spent the staggering sum of 
25,000 solidi ‘for the liberty of his church’.1! Individual examples of the bishop’s 
spending his treasures for the recovery of land could be multiplied here inde- 
finitely. And indeed, by the early twelfth century the pope himself tells us that 
a bishop should have a treasure only to spend it. ‘For this reason’, Pope Calixtus 
wrote to the bishop of Lucca in 1123, ‘has the Lord given you the wealth you 


1 PL, CXLIV, 309 C (1062-1069). 

2 Pistoia, Libro croce, no. 19, November 1100. Full references to all source collections from 
Italy are given in the appendix. Cf. L. Rédet, “Documents pour Vhistoire de l’église de Saint- 
Hilaire de Poitiers’, Mémoires de la société des antiquaires de V’ouest, XIV (1847), n. 99. 

3 Cartulaire de V abbaye de Savigny, ed. A. Bernard (Paris, 1853), no. 533, 1 1 July 992. PL, CXLI, 
260-264. 

c Complaint of Bérenger, viscount of Narbonne, against Guifred, archbishop of Narbonne, 
c. 1059. C. Devic and J. Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc (Toulouse, 1872-93); V, 498. 
The protest, that the treasures were sold for purposes of corruption, must be taken with a grain 
of salt. 

5 PL, CXLIV, 212 C (1060-1061). 

6 Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores (henceforth, MGH, Ss,) IV, 725. 

7 MGH, Ss, IV, 745. 

8 MGH, Ss, IV, 761. 

9 MGH, Ss, IV, 845. 

10 Raoul Glaber, Historiae, V, 4. L’an mille, ed. E. Pognon (Paris, 1947), P- 119. 
11 Devic and Vaissete, Histoire de Languedoc, V, 23. 
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have, so that by your effort may be restored the property which, through your 
predecessors’ negligence, has fallen virtually into the possession of others « 

Our purpose, however, is not to examine the complex economic, social and 
religious pressures which seemed to be forcing or influencing possessors of 
treasure hoards to release them. Suffice to state that we should not presume, 
from the above examples, that the precious objects dumped into the economy 
over these years were exclusively or even predominantly from ecclesiastical 
hoards, exclusively or even predominantly spent in the interests of reform. To 
be sure, to create a full-time, economically independent clergy, the Church was 
struggling to restore her pillaged landed endowment and to acquire new lands, 
and was willing to expend her treasures in the task, to consider her temple more 
sacred than her gold. However, we may presume, too, that because of demo- 
graphic pressures, because of countless opportunities or pressures accompanying 
the reorganization of European life about the year 1000, even laymen not 
directly involved in the reform programme were also being pushed or persuaded 
into new undertakings. From them, too, this wealth may have flowed. 

That treasure hoards were being widely released over the period we are 
studying—certainly from the Church to restore and rebuild her landed en- 
dowment, undoubtedly, too, from others—would seem a safe presumption, 
Safe also is the interpretation that this flood of jewelry and books, cloths and 
furs, so evident in the contracts, is the result, primarily, of this release of hoarded 
wealth. Can we go one step further, to make this incidence of substitute 
money the basis of a statistical system, by which the chronology and pattern 
of this release can be more accurately revealed? The situation is, however, 
complicated by the fact that the incidence of substitute money is not exclusively 
the function of the release of treasure hoards. We may presume the possessors 
of these precious objects would have preferred to have had their resources 
converted directly into coins, by having their silver minted, by pawning or 
selling other objects. Of course, how could a church whose only resource was a 
book be assured that the land desired was exactly the value of the book, how 
could the seller of the land be certain that he in turn would be able to negotiate 
the book, if he accepted it in payment? That they failed to do so, that precious 
objects had often to be directly bartered, points to a second determinant of the 
incidence of substitute money, the difficulties encountered in converting these 
hoards into cash, the state, we might say, of the Italian money market. 

By the 960’s, the monetary systems of the Kingdom of Italy had been 
standardized and stabilized as part of the imperial restoration of Otto I. Of 
what is one of the most important monetary reforms of medieval history, we 
know desperately little. The reform involved a new coin, called popularly the 
ottolinus.” The ottolinus seems to have been struck 24 coins to the ounce, or 
24 solidi to the pound (by weight). As such it seems to have represented a 
light-weight issue in comparison with the Carolingian denarius (struck 20 coins 
to the ounce, or 20 solidi to the pound), and represented, too, a first major 
devaluation of the Carolingian money. Its alloy in each pound contained ten 
ounces of silver and two of copper, making the coin a moneta decena, and the 
value of a pound of oftolini (although somewhat anachronistically stated) seems 
to have been almost exactly one mark of pure silver. 

According to a chronicler writing nearly two hundred years after the event, 


1 PL, CLXIII, 1242, no. 176. 
2 For the coin, see CNI, IV, 455. The facts here given concerning the ottolinus are the tentative 


results of research conducted by my student Miss Ann Fox and by myself, and substantiation for 
them we hope to give in future articles. 
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whose statements are nowhere confirmed by contemporary evidence, it was 
first struck in 951.1 However, all surviving coins were struck after Otto’s 
coronation as emperor (962); the reform is therefore better placed during the 
stabilization of Otto’s rule in Italy in the g60’s, and with that decade our own 
consideration of the Italian monetary system will begin. The best measure of 
the importance of Otto’s reform derives from the period’s surviving contracts. 
In the sixty years g00—g959, about one out of three recorded payments involves 
the use of substitute rather than coined money. By 965 that ratio is down to 
about one in eight. In overcoming the monetary disorders of the early tenth 
century, the oftolinus had virtually made coined money the basis of payments 
(we are not, however, considering rents) in the Italian econony. 

The mints that struck these ottolini were Pavia, Milan, Verona, Venice 
and (probably slightly later) Lucca.? Of these the greatest was Pavia, closely 
rivalled by a mint whose issues seem not at first to have been distinguished from 
the Pavese: Milan. However, the delicate problem of the relations of these two 
neighbouring mints need not detain us. For our purposes the mints of Pavia and 
Milan may be considered a single complex: virtually to the end of our period, 
to the first decades of the twelfth century when the money of Lucca was be- 
coming the most widely spread of Italian coins, that complex remains the most 
important source of the coined money flowing into the Italian economy. 

To be sure, the measurement of the geographical distribution of coins and 
hence of a mint’s importance is difficult. When all Italy’s mints were striking 
coins of the same value, no effort was made in the contracts (and occasionally 
on the coins) to state their provenance. Only when one of the mints broke with 
the old system by introducing a light-weight or debased coin were distinctions 
necessary and therefore introduced. However, even with this handicap it is 
possible to show the circulation of Pavese money broadcast over Italy: in 
Lombardy, Piedmont, Liguria, of course; in Venetia, Emilia, Romagna and 
Tuscany; in central Italy even south of Rome.’ Even in Southern France it is 
commonly met at a time when coins of other Italian mints are never found.4 


1 Annalista Saxo, ed. G. Waitz, MGH, Ss, VI, 608. Cf. R. Koépke and E. Dimmler, Kaiser 
Otto der Grosse, Fahrbiicher der deutschen Geschichte (Leipzig, 1875), p. 201. 

2 The Honorantiae Civitatis Papiae, written about 1027 or a little after, but describing conditions 
before the accession of Otto III (983), mentions three mints in the Kingdom of Italy: Pavia, 
Milan and Venice. Milan and Venice were to strike coins equivalent to the Pavese, but the 
Milanese mint employed only four masters as compared with nine working at Pavia. (Honoran- 
tiae Civitatis Papiae, ed. A. Hofmeister, MGH, Ss, XXX 2, 1454). The mint of Verona probably 
absorbed the earlier mints at Treviso, Brescia and Mantua; at any rate, from the latter cities 
there are no surviving coins for the period. The Veronese march, united to Bavaria by Otto I in 
952, was not technically a part of the Kingdom of Italy, which possibly explains why its mint is 
not mentioned in the Honorantiae. See C. G. Mor, ‘Moneta publica civitatis Mantuae’, Studi in 
onore di Gino Luzzatto, (Milan, 1949), 1, 78-85. Ottolini from Lucca have survived and are edited in 
the CNI. However, that the mint is not mentioned in the Honorantiae may mean Lucca was late 
in striking ottolini. Archivio di Stato di Lucca, Regesti, 1, no. 18, 23 May 995, mentions moneta nova 
of Lucca. Could this be the ottolinus? 

3 At Pavia, Cod. dipl. nonant. no. 122, 1028. Cremona, Cod. dipl. nonant. no, 122, 1028. Genoa, 
Reg. della curia arciv. no. 41, 1004. Novara, Archivio capitolare, no. 138, 20 January 1014. 
Ivrea, Archivio capitolare, no. 5, 18 December 1094. Vercelli, Archivio capitolare, no. 81, 18 
December 1118. Ferrara, MGH, Leges, Dipl. V *, no. 351, 24 August 1055. Modena, Chiesa 
cattedrale, no. 67, 6 July 996. Nonantola, Cod. dipl. nonant. no. 9, 990. Parma, Carte, no. 44, 
20 March 1028. Lucca, Capitolo, no. 102, 9 August 1021. Ravenna, Mon. rav. Il, 349, 1039. 
Pomposa, Cod. dipl. pomp. no. 63, October 1022. Farfa, Reg. farf. no. 905, 1061. Rome, S. Sil- 
vestro, no. 46, 12 May 1041. Monte Cassino and vicinity, PL, CXLIV, 340 A. Reg. sublacense, eds 
Allodi and Levi, no. 209, 1060. Gaeta, Cod. dipl. Cajetanus, no. 278, 1105. 

4 Cartulaire de lV’ abbaye de Lérins, ed. H. Moris and E. Blanc (Paris, 1883), no. 116, 1094. Nice, 
Cartulaire de V ancienne cathédrale de Nice, ed. E. Cais de Pierlas (Turin, 1888), no. 44, 1109. 
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The importance of Pavia and Milan as the monetary and exchange capitals, 
in fact, the chief money markets of Italy, is illustrated further by their great and 
wealthy families of moneyers, that veritable ‘aristocracy of money’.1 For Italy, 
another monetary and exchange capital existed: Rome. Certainly, Rome was 
striking no coins. But even in this early period, the mater pecuniarum was drawing 
revenues in coined money from all Italy and from Europe. Her important 
colony of Jews contributed further to the supply of capital and the business 
of exchange. : 

As the bishop—our symbol for all with treasure hoards to release—takes his 
jewelry, his clothes and his books to the money changer to convert them into 
cash, what happens? A portion of this re-emerging wealth, objects of silver, 
might simply have been taken and restruck into coins, but even here, if the 
object was a sacred vessel, if it had artistic value, its owner might have preferred 
to pawn or sell it. The rest of the hoard had also to be pawned or sold. In the 
neighborhood of Pavia and Milan, and also at Rome, objects of gold or silver 
apparently were easily and fully convertible into cash; we encounter them only 
rarely as money substitutes in contracts from those areas. However, between 
these two ‘poles’, as it were, of easy convertibility existed pockets or belts where 
even objects of precious metals could not easily be exchanged for cash, whether 
because of a shortage of coins, or money changers, or both. The greatest of 
these belts cut across north-central Italy, covering the province of Tuscany, 
then swinging north over Romagna and into the lower Lombard plain. Here 
the emergence of hoarded wealth is, so to speak, naked, in the sense that the 
precious objects had to be directly bartered for the desired land. As the eleventh 
century progresses, the incidence of substitute money in the contracts grows 
rapidly. In the Regestum pisanum, from 1000 to 1125, in sixty-seven instances of 
payment, coins appear only eleven times. In Lucca and Pisa, substitute money 
by the middle eleventh century appears over eleven times more frequently 
than coins. In the Regesto of Sant’ Apollinare of Ravenna, from 1068 to 1125 
coins have completely vanished. The province where convertibility was most 
difficult seems to have been Tuscany. There, even objects of gold apparently 
could not find takers able or willing to offer coin for them, and were directly 
bartered to the extent that at Pisa and Lucca, as we have mentioned, gold is 
more commonly used than silver objects and coins. Little wonder, therefore, 
that this belt of acute shortage of coins is throughout our period rife with 
monetary disturbances, offering fertile ground for the appearance of new mints 
and the spread of their issues. 

However, even in Lombardy, certain objects were less easily convertible 
into cash than others. While we find little gold and silver jewelry in Lombard 
contracts, fur and cloth garments are often used as a means of payment. That 
these objects had to be directly bartered shows that they could not be turned 
into cash under terms that their owners could accept, and illustrates the high 
cost of coins even in the monetary capitals of Italy. Convertibility could be 
facilitated, credit eased, equilibrium restored to the money market, through 
‘cheapening’ the money, through devaluation by light-weight issues or de- 
basement. 

To be sure, let us acknowledge at once that we are, in fact, largely ignorant 
both of the methods and motivations of these early devaluations, and so 
complicated a subject we cannot discuss here. We may at least point out, 
however, that one characteristic of the older, better coins was that they were 


| 1 a S. Lopez, ‘An Aristocracy of Money in the Early Middle Ages’, Speculum, XXVIII 
1953), 1-43. 
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difficult to come by, even for those whose hoards abounded in furs, books and 
jewelry. ‘They are called fortes’, says a scribe at Cluny of the old coins about 
1080, and adds in a curious but revealing non sequitur, ‘because of their rarity’.1 
One result of, and perhaps, too, on occasion one motivation for, the repeated. 
devaluations of the denarius starting with and subsequent upon the striking 
of the ottolinus, was that they made for cheaper, less rarified coinage. We may 
point out also that the strongest man in the city, the bishop, and other strong 
men, too, were desirous of converting into cash a considerable portion of their 
treasures. They could look for much advantage in a devalued, more plentiful, 
cheaper money. 

The first area whose monetary history reflects disturbances of monetary 
shifts and devaluations is the lower Lombard plain. By 972, the Venetian mint 
had cut the weight of its denarius by half.2 About the same time or even slightly 
earlier, Verona, too, was issuing a light-weight denarius.3 During the 980’s, this 
devalued Venetian money was spreading into Romagna and western Emilia; 
it was used at Ravenna from 982 and appeared at Modena in 989.4 This 
monetary disturbance, localized on the lower Lombard plain, is enough to 
single out the g70’s and 980’s as worthy of special attention. 

The next period of monetary shifts occurs in the opening decades of the 
eleventh century, and now its centre has moved up the Po. The money of 
Verona now becomes dominant in western Venetia, dominant even in Padua 
from 1024.5 Farther up the Po, Milanese money is now first distinguished, 
suggesting that the Milanese denarius was no longer equivalent to the Pavese. 
It spreads to Novara (1014), Brescia (1020), Cremona (1036) and Lodi (1037) .8 

The third and most change-packed of all these periods of monetary dislo- 
cations comes in the 1050’s and 1060’s. From 1049 the mint of Pavia was 
striking coins according to the Veronese pound, i.e. light-weight denarit 
probably one-half the weight of her older coins.? By 1051 Milan, too, had chan- 
ged her money.® By 1047 at Siena we hear of denarii rugi of Lucca, so that 
almost simultaneously Lucchese money had been devalued.® 

The period sees a vigorous expansion of two mints: the Veronese and the 
Lucchese. Largely at the expense of the Venetian, Veronese money claims most 
of the lower Lombard plain and Romagna. We hear of it at Modena (1056), 
Mantua (1066), Bologna (1068).1° By 1098 it appears even at Chioggia on 

1 Recueil des chartes de l’abbaye de Cluny, ed. A. Bernard (Paris, 1876), no. 3575- 

2 Neither N. Papadoli, Le monete di Venezia (Venice, 1893-1907), nor the C.NI is now entirely 
complete, particularly for the earlier period. The ottolinus from the Venetian mint has, however, 
been edited by C. Castellani, ‘Un denaro imperiale di Venezia’, Archivio veneto-tridentino, Ser. 4, 
III-IV (1923), 165-172. For the light-weight issue, Cod. dipl. lang., no. 738, July 972. 

3 The light-weight denarii of Verona are edited in the CNI, VI, no. 21 ff. They were proba- 
bly struck not long before 969, when Veronese denarii are first distinguished, showing that they 
were no longer equal in value to the ottolini. Cod. dipl. pad. no. 53, August 969. 

4 Mon. rav. V, no. 31, 6 August 982. Carte parmensi, no. 77, June 989. 

5 Cod. dipl. pad. no. 108, 30 December 1024 and ff. 


6 Novara, Archivio capitolare, no. 139, 15 June 1014. Brescia, Mantova, Archivi Gonzaga, 
no. 51, May 1020. Cremona, Cod. dipl. crem. no. 70, June 1036. Lodi, Cod. dipl. laud. no. 31, 7 
August 1037. 

7 MGH, Leges, Dipl. V?, no. 234. Henry III grants to the episcopal church of Pavia the right 
to strike money secundum pondus Veronensium. Compare at Farfa, Reg. di Farfa, no. 905, 1061, 
argenti denariorum papiensium libras suptilus, and no. 931, 1062. S. Pietro in Vaticano, no. 24, 7 July 
1066, libras grossas papiensium denariorum. oy 

8 Denarios bonos veteri, G. Giulini, Memorie spettanti alla storia di Milan (Milan, 1760), ITI, 535; 
1051. Coltibuono, no. 62, April 1066. 

9 Lisini, Inventario, September 1047. _ 

10 Modena, Chiesa cattedrale, no. 221, October 1056. Mantova, Archivi Gonzaga, no. 87. 


Bologna, Carte, no. 4, 9 February 1068. 
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the Adriatic.! By the first decades of the twelfth century it was used in Venice 
more widely than the Venetian. Either because Venice had not available 
silver mines or because she needed her precious metal in the commercial 
empire she was building, Venetian money first falls back to a narrow rim along 
the Adriatic between Venice and Ravenna, then her mint apparently gives 
up striking coins altogether, not resuming again until about 1185.2 Lucca, 
Tuscany’s one mint, also begins an expansion that eventually was to make hers 
Italy’s most important money. Her money becomes dominant in Tuscany: 
Pisa (1046), Siena (1047), Florence (1050), Arezzo (1063), Pistoia (1068) .3 
It appears even outside of Tuscany, in Modena (1076).4 

A fourth, and, for our study, a final, period in which monetary disturbances 
are concentrated is the last decade of the eleventh century and the first decades 
of the twelfth. In 1102, Pavia began striking its debased novi denarii bruni, and 
in 1114 its coins were debased again.5 By 1108, the Milanese mint had 
followed suit.6 Not long before 1108, the mint of Piacenza begins operations, 
and its issues appear Bobbio (1108).? Lucchese money renews its sweep into 
central Italy: Viterbo (1099), Farfa (1091), occasionally even at Rome (1093) ; 
north to Parma (1098) and occasionally even at Padua (1096).8 It eventually 
supplants the Venetian in Ravenna (1123) and Imola (1118).9 Westward 
from France is sucked the money of Poitiers, used at Vercelli (1095), Genoa 
(1101), Ivrea (1102) and Turin (1114).1° 

By the 1120’s the monetary map of Italy had acquired a stability on the whole 
to be preserved for the next half century.!! Pavese money had receded about 
Pavia herself and Rome. Lucchese money prevailed in central Italy (with the 
exception of Rome), Tuscany, Romagna, eastern Emilia, portions of Venetia. 
Venetian money was by now limited to Venice herself and even there was soon 
to give way to the Veronese. Veronese money was spread over most of the lower 
Po valley. Milanese dominated the middle Po valley, Cremona,. Brescia, 
Bergamo and Lodi. Money of Piacenza was concentrated in western Emilia 
and parts of Liguria, and the money of Poitiers in western Piedmont. In coin 
values, too, a new age of monetary stability seems to have dawned for Italy. 

This sketch of Italy’s monetary history has barely tapped the potential 
contribution that these monetary phenomena, especially light-weight issues 
and debasement, can make to economic history. Further study of the sources, 
and especially a more accurate analysis of the coins themselves, would cast 
much needed light on the operation of the Italian money market and the 


1 Brondolo e Chioggia, no. 6, 8 April 1098. 

2 R. Cessi, Problemi monetarit veneziani, (Padua, 1937), p. xv. 

3 Pisa, Archivio di Stato, Dep. Primaziale, 27 February 1046. Siena, Lisini, Inventario, 
September 1047. Florence, Carte di Badia, no. 45, 14 March 1050. Arezzo, Camaldoli no. 313, 
March 1063. Pistoia, Libro croce, no. 42, 26 March 1068. 

4 Modena, Chiesa cattedrale, no. 270, 2 April 1076. 

5 Cafari Annales, A. 1102, MGH, Ss, XVIII, 14. 

§ Cod. dipl. della Rezia, no. 68, July 1108, mediolanenses novos. Ibid. no. 81, March 1124, 
medtolanenses brunos. 


nes ane Cod. dipl. no, 141, 2 March 1108. Piacenza, Carte parmensi, II, no. 29, 11 March 
1108, 

8 Viterbo, Arch. della catt. no. 20, 15 March rogg. Farfa, Reg. farf. no. 1126, 10gt or 1092. 
Rome, Ss. Cosma e Damiani, no. 91, 23 February 1093. Parma, Carte parmensi, no. 167, 21 
September 1098. Padua, Cod. dipl. pad. no. 314, 6 April 1095. 

9 Ravenna, Mon. rav. It, 14 December 1123. Imola, Chart. imol. no. 38, 4 November 1118. 

10 Vercelli, Archivio capitolare, no. 59, 28 October 1095. Ivrea, Archivio capitolare, no. 6, 
20 March 1102. : 
ca Compare V. Pfaff, ‘Die Einnahmen der rémischen Kurie am Ende des 12. Jahrhunderts’, 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch, XL (1953), 97-118. 
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impact of coin devaluations upon it. Here, however, our interest is rather in 
evaluating the importance of substitute money as a means of payment, as an 
illustration of the timing and relative importance of the release of treasure 
hoards in the Italian economy, and incidentally, too, of the growing disequili- 
brium in the money market that resulted from it. 

This is how we shall evaluate that importance. In five-year periods we shall 
count in surviving contracts the number of payments involving substitute 
money and the number involving coined money. For each of these five-year 
periods we shall then construct a ratio of the incidence of substitute money 
to that of coined money. Because frequently a single payment will involve both 
coined and substitute money, because we want the points used in constructing 
the ratio to stand in strict relation to the number of payments upon which they 
are based, we shall score two points for each instance in which substitute money 
alone is used, two points in which coined money alone is used, and one point 
for each where both occur in a single payment. For any five-year period, 
therefore, the number of payments upon which the ratio is based will be 
exactly half the number of points stated. 

For any given five-year period, the exact ratio of substitute to coined money 
varies sharply from area to area in Italy; it is highest in Tuscany, Romagna 
and the lower Lombard plain, lowest around the great money markets of 
Italy, Pavia, Milan and Rome. We are, however, primarily concerned with 
the fluctuations in that ratio, which, wemay expect, will follow pretty much a 
consistent pattern everywhere. In periods when treasure hoards are being 
released, a portion of them will not be converted into cash and will have to be 
directly bartered for desired land, becoming ‘visible’ in our contracts and 
swelling our ratio. Conversely, if the release of hoards falls off, or if credit eases, 
so also substitute money will lose importance in the contracts. 

Of our curve as a whole, perhaps the most interesting aspect is that it shows 
that between the g60’s and the 1070’s the ratio is rising, revealing an ever 
wider use of substitute money. As our volume of contracts is such that even the 
inclusion of additional, at present unpublished material, will not materially 
affect this long-term aspect, we can, I believe, speak of a vast outpouring during 
the eleventh century of formerly hoarded wealth into the economy. This 
outpouring assumed such dimensions that the supply of coins was not able to 
meet the demand for them, that the money market was thrown out of equili- 
brium, that owners of this hoarded wealth had often to barter directly their 
precious objects in spite of the inconveniences that such direct bartering 
entailed. After the 1070’s, the ratio tends to fall, although equilibrium in the 
money market was not in fact substantially achieved until the 1120's. Certainly, 
in re-establishing this equilibrium the flood of new mints and devalued coins 
which mark the latter half of the eleventh century was of basic importance, but 
probably of importance, too, was the new stability in Italian life coming in the 
early twelfth century, especially with the virtual end of the Church reform 
movement. This seems to have meant that possessors of treasure hoards had less 
need to release them. 

Interesting, too, is the fact that imposed upon this long-term pattern there 
seems to be a sequence of secondary cycles. From about 967 to 982 our curve 
rises rapidly. A slump follows, and not until 997 does a second, new period of 
growth begin. This second period reaches its peak about 1017. The third and 
most dramatic rise begins about 1038. About 1050 the curve leaps a solid fifty 
points, maintains an extraordinarily high level for the next twenty years, and 
reaches its climax about 1070. After that date, the downward fall is rapid. A 
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fourth and final period of growth begins about 1092, and overcoming a sudden 
downward displacement, reaches its peak about 1108. At the risk of making 
much of slim evidence, we may note that these cycles correspond rather 
precisely to the periods in Italy when reform agitation was most intense. We 
may note too that these curves show dips near their peaks where they might 
have been expected to form smooth crests. These dips correspond in time to 
devaluations of the coinage and possibly may reflect a sudden easing of the 
money market through a wave of cheaper money. 

However, until such time as we can include Italy’s still unpublished contracts, 
it is premature to lay much stress upon the curve’s behaviour in details. Let it 
suffice that the curve does permit us to speak of an outpouring of hoarded 
wealth into the economy during the eleventh century. The author is resisting 
the temptation to comment more fully upon the reasons for and effects of this 
outpouring. Suffice to say that he considers that economically this release of 
hoarded wealth is most immediately connected with the period’s ‘seigneurial 
revolution’, that marked effort, ever more evident after the year 1000, of certain 
elements within the depressed and crisis-ridden agrarian community—an 
effort on the part of ‘the strong and the sober’ so to speak—to buy up scattered 
pieces of land, to wield them into compact and efficient estates. “There are 
certain powerful men’, says Odo of Cluny, ‘ever on fire for this [buying up of 
land], unmindful of the prophet’s dreadful warning, ““woe to you who lay house 
to house, and field to field”’.’1 These ‘powerful men’ were willing, and, indeed, 
had, to throw what resources they could muster into this monumental task of 
agricultural reorganization. The Church’s own drive to recover her pillaged 
landed endowment was itself in many ways one with this seigneurial revolution. 
At any rate, it is hoped that this preliminary effort at illustrating economic 
change during a period when even the reconstruction of a static picture is no 
easy task will represent a contribution towards a fuller, more organic portrait 
of the great European revival about the year 1000, in which the movement’s 
dynamics and drama will come into their own. 


Bryn Mawr College 


APPENDIX 


The statistical table is based on a count of all the contracts involving payments 
contained in the listed works, arranged by provinces. The author believes that 
he has included all the important private source collections, but makes no 
pretence that the list is exhaustive. For additional bibliography, see C. G. Mor, 
L’Eta feudale (Milan, 1952), I, xi-xiii. In the interest of space, collections in 
several journals and series are cited only by their place of provenance, and the 
following abbreviations are used: ASPP = Archivio storico per le provincie parmensi. 
ASRSP = Archivio della societa romana di storia patria. AV = Archivio veneto. 
BSSS' = Biblioteca della societa storica subalpina. FSI = Fonti per la storia d’ Italia. 
FSF = Fonti di storia fiorentina. PC = Periodico della societa storica della provincia e 
antica diocest di Como. RCI = Regesta chartarum Italiae. 


I. Rome 


Archivio liberiano (ASRSP, 27-28). Cartario di S. Maria in Campo Marzio, ed. 
E. Carusi (Rome, 1948). Regesto di Farfa, ed. I. Giorgi and V. Balzani (Rome, 
1 PL, CXXXII, 659 A. 
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1883). S. Pietro in Vaticano (ASRSP, 24-25). S. Prassede (ASRSP, 27-28). S. 
Salvatore sul Monte Amiata (ASRSP, 16-17). S. Silvestro de Capite (ASRSP, 
22). S. Alessio all’Aventino (ASRSP, 27). S. Mariae in via lata tabularium, ed. L. 
Hartmann (Vienna, 1895-1913). S. Maria Nuova (ASRSP, 23-25). Ss. Cosma 
e Damiano in Mica Aurea (ASRSP, 21-22). Velletri, Archivio della cattedrale 
(ASRSP, 12). Viterbo, Archivio della cattedrale, ed. P. Egidi, Bollettino dell’isti- 
tuto storico italiano e archivio muratoriano, XX VII (1906), 1-386. 


II. Romagna and the Marches 


Carte diplomatiche fabrianesi, ed. A. Zonghi (Ancona, 1872). Chartularium imolense, 
ed. S. Gaddoni and G. Zaccherini (Imola, 1912). Monumenti ravennati, ed. M. 
Fantuzzi (Venice, 1801). S. Apollinare Nuovo (RCI, 3). A. Tarlazzi, Appendice 
ai Monumenti ravennati del Fantuzzi (Ravenna, 1869). 


III. Tuscany 


Archivio di Stato in Pisa (spogli of parchments up to 1130 consulted by micro- 
’ film). Camaldoli (RCI, 2). Coltibuono (RCI, 4). Documenti per la storia della citta 
di Arezzo, ed. U. Pasqui (Florence, 1899). Firenze, Badia di S. Maria (FSF, 1). 
Firenze, Canonica della cattedrale (RCI, 30). L. Fumi, Regesti, I, Pergamene del 
diplomatico del Archivio di Stato in Lucca (Lucca, 1903). A. Lisini, “Archivio di Stato 
in Siena, inventari del diplomatico’, Bollettino senese di storia patria, XIII (1906), 
227-242, 487-542, etc. Lucca, Capitolo (RCI, 6). Memorie e documenti per servire 
allistoria del ducato di Lucca, vols. 1V-V (Lucca, 1836-1841). Pisa (RCI, 24). 
Pistoia, Libro croce (RCI, 26). Siena (RCI, 8). Volterra (RCY, 1). 


IV. Liguria and Piedmont 


Asti, Archivio capitolare (BSSS, 28). L. Belgrano, ‘Il registro della curia 
arcivescovile di Genova’, Afti della societa ligure di storia patria, II (1862). Bobbio 
(FSI, 52-54). Casale Monferrato, Archivio capitolare (BSSS, 40). Gassino, 
Archivio comunale (BSSS, 43). Historiae patriae monumenta, Chartarum I-II 
(Turin, 1836). Ivrea, Archivio capitolare (BSSS, 9). Monumenta aquensia, 
ed. J. Moriondus (Turin, 1789). [Chronology in Fedele Savio, Indice del Moriondo 
Monumenta aquensia disposto per ordine cronologico, s.d.] Novalesa (FSI, 31-32). 
Novara, Archivio capitolare (BSSS, 78-80). Novi e Valle Scrivia (BSSS, 51). 
Torino (BSSS, 65). Torino, Archivio arcivescovile (BSSS, 36). Torino, Archivio 
del duomo (BSSS, 106). Tortona, Archivio capitolare (BSSS, 29). Tortona, 
Chartularium dertonense (BSSS, 31). 


V. Lombardy 


Archivio di Stato in Milano, Museo diplomatico (microfilms of this deposit 
up to 1100 at Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut). Alt privati 
milanesi e comaschi, ed. G. Vitani and C. Manaresi (Milan, 1933). Chiavenna 
(PC, 21-24). Codex diplomaticus langobardiae, ed. G. Porro (Turin, 1873). 
[Chronology corrected by C. Santoro, Archivio storico lombardo, I (1950), 228— 
254]. Codex diplomaticus Bergomatis, ed. M. Lupo (Bergamo, 1784-1799). Codice 
diplomatico cremonese, ed. Astegiano (Turin, 1895). Codice diplomatico laudense, 
ed. C. Vignati (Milan, 1879). Mantova, Archivi Gonzaga (RCI, 12). Rezia 
(PC, 3-6). S. Maria di Monte Velate (RCI, 22). 
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VI. Emilia and Venetia © 


Brondolo e Chioggia (AV, 32). Carte degli Archivi parmensi dei secoli X—XI, 
ed. G. Drei (ASPP, 22-29). Carte degli Archivi parmensi del secolo XII, ed. G. Drei 
(Parma, 1950). Carte degli Archivi reggiani, ed. P. Torelli (Reggio in Emilia, 1921). 
Carte del secolo XI dell’ Archivio di S. Giovanni in Monte eS. Vittore, ed. G. Cencetti 
(Bologna, 1934). Codice diplomatico nonantolano, ed. G. Tiraboschi (Modena, 
1785). Codice diplomatico padovano, ed. Gloria (Venice, 1877). Documenti sul 
Antipapa Cadalo (ASPP, 23-24). Memorie storiche modenesi, ed. G. Tiraboschi 
(Modena, 1793-1794). Modena, Chiesa cattedrale (RCJ, 16). S. Grovanni ev. di 
Torcello, ed. L. Lanfranchi (Venice, 1948). S. Maria di Montepiano (RCI, 30). 
Venezia, Archivio notarile (AV, 6-7). 


Incidence of Substitute versus Corned Money 


I II Ill IV Vi VI 
S-C S-C S-C s-C S-C s-C RECAP, RATIO 


g60-964. 0-0 4-10 0-10 I-5 o-16 2-0 7-41 0.17 
965-969 2-2 0-4 o-8 o-6 2-16 I-5 5-41 0.12 
970-974 I-I 6-0 2-12 I-11 I-27 o-0 11-51 0.22 
975-979 O-4 4-8 4-16 o-4 4-32 1-3 13-67. 0.19 
980-984. 0-0 18-4 0-2 i-17 0-26 0-0 19-49 0.39 
985-989 2-10 4-4 I-II O-12 2-6 3-5 12-48 0.25 
990-994. 0-2 4-0 3-23 5-15 8-30 I-5 21-75 0.28 
995-999 0-2 6-2 I=t7 o-8 a i Om 15-77 0.19 
1000-1004. 2-2 8-2 12-24 I-15 2-24 4-2 29-69 0.42 
1005-1009 4-2 12-0 12-12 3-19 1-37 5-3 37-73 0.51 
IO1O—-I1014 4-20 12-2 26-34 6-28 4-40 8-8 60-132 0.45 
IOI5—-I1019 2-20 14-2 29-19 IO-I2_ ‘12-34 = 14-18 81-105 O.7 7 
1020-1024. 0-4 8-4 23-13 6-14 16-44 1-7 54-86 0.63 
1025-1029 0-12 10-0 17-13 o-18 12-44 8-22 47-109 0.43 
1030-1034 I-21 16-0 22-44 4-18 6-52 18-10 67-145 0.46 
1035-1039 6-22 6-0 51-25 2-8 14-60 10-26 89-141 0.63 
1040-1044. 4-34 16-6 45-37 6-14 9-35 10-12 go—138 0.66 
1045-1049 o-16 6-0 38-34 0-6 4-30 14-6 62-92 0.67 


1050-1054 21-13 4-2 44-14 2-14 I2-22 3-5 86-70 1.23 
1055-1059 . II-I3 8-0 43-23 8-14 12-24 4-6 86-80 1.08 


1060-1064. 8-28 10-2 64-22 o- 10-30 

1065-1069 12-16 18-0 56-28 nate yo 58 eee ee 
oi ecl ce 14-0 110-46 8-18 7-33 18-6 158-116 1.36 
1075-1079 2-1 2-0 94-56 6-16 12-32 18-2 134-1 oO. 
1080-1084 6-12 4-0 76-64 4-10 6-68 eae eae ae 
1085-1089 0-12 6-o 124-84 4-20 13-83. 15-21 162-220 0.74 
1090-1094. 2-6 10-0 55-43 4-24 16-58 4-6 QI-137 0.66 
1095-1099 O-14. 0-0 72-36 2-4. 27-47 I-5 102-106 0.96 
1100-1104. 0-24 4-6 66-46 2-10 6-30 2-14 80-130 0.62 
1105-1109 O-I14 15-7 61-37 0-12 5-17. 20-26 101-103 0.98 
IIIO-II14 0-12 10-2 93-79 . O-I0 5-21 12-14 120-138 0.87 
III5-1119 0-24 14-12 82-86 2-16 6-42 17-27 121-207 0.58 
1120-1124. 0-6 12-18 66-92 I-5 8-52 19-35 106-208 0.51 
1125-1129 0-14 4-14 37-105 2-34 5-23 7-27 55-217 0.25 
1130-1134 0-14 10-20 59-113 0-24. 0-60 22-50 gi-281 0.32 


1135-1139 0-24 2-32 61-123 0-12 2-52 13-83 78-326 0.24 


DEFICIT FINANCE IN THE REIGN OF JAMES I 1 


By ROBERT ASHTON 


ITH a few exceptions, the most notable of whom is the late Prof. W. R. 

Scott,2 the finance of government in the Tudor and early Stuart 

periods has not attracted much attention from economic historians. 
Although the neglect of this topic has fortunately not extended to historians of 
government administration and constitutional development, such writers are 
naturally chiefly interested in the non-economic aspects of finance. The purpose 
of this article is to deal with the most neglected aspect of this generally neglected 
topic. Its scope is limited in the sense that, while an attempt is made to place 
deficit finance in its proper policy setting, it is not claimed that the whole story 
of Jacobean finance can be told simply by giving an account of these deficits. 
For instance, the practice whereby government servants and courtiers obtained 
concessions from the Crown at an undervalue, and sub-let at a profit to the 
syndicates of businessmen who worked these concessions, involved some siphon- 
ing off of potential Crown revenues to intermediaries.’ And the significance 
of such backstairs methods of finance is, of course, connected no less with 
considerations of government expenditure than it is with those of revenue. The 
payment of officials and courtiers in concessions rather than cash is one of those 
characteristic features of the period which the historian neglects at his peril. It 
is possible, for example, that the view that patents of monopoly were not fiscally 
remunerative before the reign of Charles I 4 may have been derived from a 
concentration on the revenue-increasing at the expense of the expenditure- 
reducing consequences of these patents. And the wider problem of the role of 
the Court in the Elizabethan and early Stuart economy still awaits its historian. 
This article, however, has the more modest aim of analyzing the causes of 
Jacobean financial deficits and, in particular, the measures which were taken by 
the government to deal with the problems arising out of them. 


I 


Economists frequently distinguish between the problems of public and those 
of private finance, but this distinction is probably more illuminating when 
applied to modern than to medieval financial problems. And as far as govern- 
ment finance is concerned, the early Stuart period is medieval rather than 
modern. In every sense it is probably more illuminating to speak of royal rather 


1 Based on a paper read on 14 April 1956 at the annual conference of the Economic History 
Society. 

2 W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint Stock Companies to 
1720 (Cambridge, 1912), I, passim; III, 485-544- : 

3 ec — the Earl of Southampton’s lease of the farm of sweet wines (Cal. S.P.D. 
Addenda (1580-1625), pp- 427-8); Robert Cecil’s farm of the duty on silks (Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission, Salisbury MSS. XV, 96, 115, 1245 XVI, 354; Sackville MSS. I, 57-9, 69-70, 122-5) 5 
and the Earl of Suffolk’s farm of the currant duties (S. P. James I, 7/15; Cal. S.P.D. (1603-10), 
p. 161; Hist. MSS. Commission, Sackville MSS. I, 68-9). Mr L. Stone provided numerous 
examples of a varied nature in his interesting contribution to the discussion on my original 
paper. : 

4 See E. Lipson, The Economic History of England (4th edn. 1947), III, 356. 
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than public finance in this period, since, far from distinguishing between the 
financial problems of the Crown and those of the private individual, contempo- 
raries show a remarkable fondness for the analogy between the position of the 
King and that of the private landowner. The King was the lord of what had been 
called ‘the manor of England’, and it was his duty to manage this estate prudent- 
ly, though, as in the case of all well-born landowners, some, though not undue, 
allowance might be made for the sort of conspicuous consumption deemed 
appropriate to the greatest estate in the realm, in order—to push the analogy 
with the gentry one stage further—that the King might maintain his port. To 
live like a hog was obviously even less appropriate to the estate of a King than 
it was to that of a private gentleman. ‘Bounty’, suggested Lord Treasurer 
Salisbury, whose financial policy had nevertheless suffered grievously from its 
undue exercise, ‘is an essentiall vertue of the King’. Similarly, on one occasion 
when the Council remonstrated to James about the need for greater economy, 
they took care to emphasize that ‘they do not wish the King to live with Close 
handes, Considering that the greatest and wisest Princes have and must 
maintaine their peoples Love and services by such courses ... Liberality to well 
deserving Subjectes doe multiply and Confirme affecion and duty to Princes’. 
Bacon, in a memorandum drawn up in 1620, emphasized that moderation in 
granting suits did not mean denying all suits, for ‘that were to see never a 
contented face’, a dismal prospect. Cranfield’s account of the advantages of 
royal conspicuous consumption within reasonable limits was characteristically 
different. A high level of royal expenditure was not without its beneficial 
economic effects, since it involved a transfer of income from the Crown not 
simply to the fortunate few, but through them to much more widely diffused 
sectors of the community. This last memorandum was drawn up in 1616. Ata 
later date, when its author had assumed heavier responsibilities in connexion 
with royal financial administration, he was to take a less indulgent view, for 
with his gradual shedding of commercial and assumption of political responsi- 
bilities, Cranfield’s attitude came to approximate more nearly to that of the 
traditional statesman than to that of the economist who was prepared to look 
beyond the royal budget for the effects of a financial deficit. The contrast is 
well brought out by comparing his views of 1616 with his more conservative 
and essentially non-economic argument of 1621 that royal economy was a more 
honourable course than royal bounty at this juncture.! Probably too much 
ought not to be made of this contrast. In 1616 Cranfield was a man with a 
reputation still to make in the more rarefied social atmosphere into which he 
aspired to climb. By Michaelmas 1621 he had become Lord High Treasurer of 
England, and was already weighed down by the responsibility of that most 
formidable of-tasks, the need to persuade an improvident master to adopt a 
consistent policy of financial retrenchment. 


II 


In turning to contemporary categories for guidance the historian inevitably 
has to face a frightening number of treatises on royal finance, which, pandering 
to the fashionable antiquarianism of the age, show at least as much interest in 


1 For Salisbury’s view, admittedly expressed in a speech to li 7 
} v, parliament, Parliamentary Debate 
in 1610, ed. S. R. Gardiner (Camden Society, 1862), p. 7; J. Spedding, The Life oid Lape 
Francis Bacon (1861-74), IV, 158. For the Privy Council’s letter, B. M. Stowe MS. 145, fols. 7-12; 


Harleian MS. 444, fols. 48-52. For Bacon, Spedding, op.cit, VII, 8 F 
MS. Cal. of Sackville MSS. M.184; S. P. James I, ks dose at aes ae 
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Danegeld and the Saladin Tithe as in the financial problems of the time. In 
these circumstances it is perhaps natural to regard the continued reiteration of 
the ancient concept that the King must live of his own as little more than the 
pious mumbling of an accepted formula to which it was conventional to pay 
lip-service. But this familiar notion, finding expression in the characteristic 
dualism between ordinary and extraordinary revenue and expenditure lies at 
the heart of financial policy. It was a fundamental axiom that ordinary 
expenditure should be defrayed only out of ordinary revenue. Even when the 
reality was desperately far removed from the ideal, the favourably balanced 
ordinary account remained the state of affairs towards the achievement of 
which the main financial and administrative efforts of the government were 
directed. This is found not simply in the writings and utterances of conservative 
statesmen, for whom tradition was often a substitute for thought, but also in 
those of such persons as Lionel Cranfield and Arthur Ingram, neither of whom 
could be described as innocents in matters of finance.! 

But, as Prof. Scott has shown, the dualism between ordinary and extra- 
ordinary revenue and expenditure was, in fact, incomplete.? Logically, it 
might be expected that, since ordinary expenditure should be defrayed only 
out of ordinary revenue, the obverse would be true, that is that extraordinary 
expenditure should be defrayed only out of extraordinary revenue. But it had 
been the aim of Burleighan finance that the cumulative surpluses on the annual 
ordinary account should go a long way towards defraying extraordinary 
charges, which, by definition, were not necessarily annually recurring charges. 
Extraordinary revenue, of which the most important item was, of course, the 
parliamentary subsidy, should be drawn upon only when this expedient had 
been employed and the extraordinary gap still remained unbridged. 

This notion did not exercise the same dominance over the minds of Burleigh’s 
successors—certainly not over that of his son—as the more ancient doctrine 
from which it had sprung. Nevertheless, financial memoranda still sometimes 
continued to express the idea that the ordinary surpluses should be applied to 
the accumulation of a reserve fund which might be used to defray future 
extraordinary charges. That this was the proper aim of financial statecraft was 
the opinion of Sir Thomas Lake, pronounced at a meeting of the Privy Council 
in September 1615.3 Some years after this statement, Jacobean statesmen 
had for the first time some opportunity of putting his precepts into practice, 
but, generally speaking, few of them aspired to progress further than the simpler, 
more logical, but almost unattainable, ideal of a dualism of autonomously 
balanced ordinary and extraordinary accounts. It was salutary to enquire, 
suggest the authors of a memorandum drawn up for the King in 1617, whether 
‘the ordinary expence hath been borne out of the ordinary revenue and the 
extraordinary only out of such money as hath come in by extraordinary means’.* 

Nevertheless, the idea of a reserve fund composed of cumulative ordinary 
surpluses was the logical corollary of the deep-rooted belief that parliament 
should be called upon to make only occasional grants. Since the reasons for 
this are certainly connected more with political and constitutional than they 


1 G. Goodman, The Court of King James the First (1839 rfaaly Vevey fe Brewer), IT, 209. P.R.O. 
MS. Cal. of Sackville MSS. M.595; cf. Sir Edward Coke’s remarks in Debates in the House of 
Commons in 1625, ed. S. R. Gardiner (Camden Society, 1873), pp. 325 85-6. 

2 Scott, op.cit. III, 488-9. ! 

3 Spedding, op.cit. V, 197. For similar designations of ordinary surpluses to extraordinary 
ends see P.R.O. S.P. James I, 90/71, 112/23. 

4 Spedding, op.cit. VI, 254. But for a similar statement from the Elizabethan period see the 
passage cited by Scott, op.cit. III, 488, note. 
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are with economic history, it is necessary only to refer to the familiar thesis that, 
in the parliamentary mind, supply was becoming indissolubly linked with 
redress, and the occasions were not infrequent when the zeal of some members 
for redress was thought to trench upon the prerogative. The Counsellor in 
Raleigh’s famous dialogue thought it ‘dangerous for the King to assemble the 
three estates; for thereby have our former Kings always lost somewhat of their 
prerogatives’.1 And here we meet with the fundamental political dilemma of 
early Stuart finance. Parliamentary discussion of grants carried the distasteful 
corollary of attempted extension of parliamentary power, which eventually 
might, and ultimately did, lead to parliamentary control of appropriation.? 
Under these circumstances, if the early Stuarts really cherished the desire to 
rule as absolute monarchs on the French model, they must clearly live of their 
own; but if they lived of their own, they had not the means to sustain the 
apparatus of absolutism. 


Ill 


Traditional theory, therefore, played a not insignificant part in the formulation 
of financial policy. The fact that practice diverged from theory was not 
considered to create the need for a reformulation of theory, but was rather 
regarded as a regrettable state of affairs, which it was the object of financial 
statecraft to reform. The extent of this divergence can be shown by an exa- 
mination of the problems of deficit finance which were faced by Jacobean Lord 
Treasurers. 

The existence of an overall deficit was, of course, no novelty in royal finance. 
The last decades of Elizabeth’s reign had seen the extraordinary charges of the 
Spanish war and the Irish revolt devour both the carefully husbanded reserve 
fund, composed of cumulative ordinary surpluses, and the extraordinary 
revenues voted by parliament and obtained from other sources, leaving still a 
substantial deficit which had to be bridged by the liquidation of royal capital.3 
The key to this situation is, therefore, to be found in a state of extraordinary 
unbalance, since, with the ordinary account favourably balanced, it was the 
inadequacy of net royal incomings in the form of the reserve fund of past 
ordinary surpluses plus the extraordinary revenue to meet extraordinary 
charges which provided the occasion of the deficit. If we leave out the existence 
of cumulative ordinary surpluses, we find a similar situation in the war years 
1624-8 and in the two years which precede the calling of the Long Parliament. 

But this is not the only type of deficit with which Jacobean statesmen were 
faced. Down to what may be called the Cranfield era of government finance— 
that is the inauguration of the second treasury commission in 1618—suc- 
cessive Lord ‘Treasurers were indeed plagued by problems of deficit finance 
but the deficits with which they were chiefly concerned were of a very different 
nature from those of the Elizabethan period. They were, in fact, primarily 
deficits of ordinary expenditure over revenue. There were in these years some 
sensible increases in the ordinary revenue notably in the yield of the customs 
following the revival of trade, the success of the impositions and the more 
wholesale adoption of customs farming. But they quite failed to match the rise 


1 The Prerogative of Parliament Proved, (1640 edn.) printed in Harleian Miscellany, V, 1 

2 See S. R. Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of James I to the Outbreak of the Civil 
War (1883 edn), V, 200; VI, 119 (hereafter cited as Gardiner, History); F. C. Dietz, English 
Public Finance (1558-1641) (New York, 1932), pp. 188-9, 204. ee 

3 Scott, op.cit. III, especially 499-509, 516. 
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in ordinary expenditure which followed the arrival of James from his poverty- 
stricken realm of Scotland into what he seems to have imagined was a land 
flowing with milk and honey.? It is true that, in considering the level of ordinary 
expenditure, one cannot leave two basic extenuating factors out of one’s 
analysis. The first is the fact that, unlike Elizabeth, James was married and had 
a family; the second is the contemporary price inflation. But even when allow- 
ance is made for these domestic facts, and due obeisance has been performed to 
the great impersonal tendencies which are so beloved of economic historians, it 
is unnecessary to construct elaborate price indices to establish the fact that these 
factors alone offer no adequate explanation of facts such as the increase of more 
than £40,000 in the charges of the Royal Household for 1609-10 on those of 
1601-2; of £10,300 in the Chamber; £21,514 in the Office of Works: £9,508 
in the Jewel House and £50,000 in fees and annuities.2 Given these facts and 
figures—and there are a great many more of them—it seems inevitable that 
the historian should fall back upon the interpretation offered by contemporaries, 
who were not unaware of the rise in prices, and by fifth-form text books, which 
often are, and ascribe the main share of the blame for the desperate financial 
situation in the first decade and a half of James’ reign to the extravagance of 
King and Court. 


IV 


The measures taken to deal with this situation fall into two main categories. 
The first is to be found in attempts to tackle the causes of the deficits; the second 
is deficit finance, that is short-term measures taken to deal with the deficits 
themselves. It is with the latter aspect of government finance that this article 
is chiefly concerned rather than with the government’s attempts to attack the 
root causes of deficits by planning increases in revenue or reductions in expen- 
diture, or both. It is difficult, however, to resist the impression that, even in the 
most constructive periods of financial administration, and notably in those 
associated with the names of Salisbury and Cranfield, the persons responsible 
for policy tended to concentrate their attention chiefly, though not exclusively, 
on one or the other, rather than both aspects of the problem. 

No doubt there are good historical reasons for this. Salisbury’s financial 
policy was directed more towards revenue increase via the impositions, the 
attempts to screw up the rentals of the royal lands and of the customs farms and 
the imaginative idea of the Great Contract, than to the reduction of royal 
expenditure. It would be untrue and unfair to assert that he was unaware of 
the need for royal economy,? but in the early years of James’ reign, to press the 
King too hard on this matter was to court disaster, in which circumstances 
Salisbury’s policy was probably not only the line of least resistance but also 


1 By Michaelmas 1608 the annual ordinary expenditure was above £400,000 and in 1610 it 
exceeded £517,000. During the next two years it was reduced to below £500,000 again, but rose 
to £522,940 in 1614, which appears to have been its high-water mark for the reign. But the 
reductions achieved over the next few years were not sufficient to bring it down to the level of 
1608, still less to that of the Elizabethan period. (S. P. James I, 38/34, 1 10/35, 111/142; B. M. 
Lansdowne MS. 151, fols. 49, 66, 83; Lansd. MS. 164, fols. 507-7 (b) ; Lansd. MS. 165, fols. 161, 
211; Cal. S.P.D. (1611-8), p. 486). 

2 B.M. Lansd. MS. 165, fol. 158. Other equally significant comparisons may be found in 
P.R.O. MS. Cal. of Sackville MSS. 7887 and S. P. James I, 28/61. ; 

3 See, for instance, the story told by Francis Osborne, ‘Historical Memoirs on the Reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James I’, reprinted in The Secret History of the Court of Fames I (Edin- 
burgh, 1811), I, 231-3; also Gardiner, History, I, 296, citing an example from the period before 
Salisbury became Lord Treasurer. 
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that of the greatest efficacy. It may, however, have jeopardized his plans for a 
permanent parliamentary revenue to replace the royal feudal incomes, since 
parliament would obviously be chary of making grants whose purpose might 
well be conceived as being to bridge the gap between the ordinary revenue and 
an ordinary expenditure which was already inordinately swollen by a rake’s 
progress of reckless extravagance.! 

Just as the keynote of Salisbury’s policy was revenue augmentation, so was 
that of Cranfield expenditure reduction. Although Cranfield did not receive 
the white staff until 1621, his was the presiding genius over the three financial 
years which preceded this date. At least, it seems arguable that the most 
significant event of 1618 was not so much the replacement of Lord ‘Treasurer 
Suffolk by the second treasury commission, as Cranfield’s accession to the 
post of Master of the Wardrobe in place of Lord Hay, the inventor of the 
extraordinary device of the double supper, and a man who symbolized, perhaps 
better than any other, the extravagance of Jacobean court life. It is by his 
ruthless economical reforms in the great departments of state, and by his 
determination to act, as Bacon had put it earlier, as ‘a screen to your Maty’, 
against which suitors might beat themselves in vain,? that Cranfield’s policy 
impressed itself upon the minds both of contemporaries and of later historians. 
‘No man’, wrote his contemporary, Bishop Godfrey Goodman, who greatly 
admired him, ‘did more boldly tax the prodigality of King James than he did’.3 


Vv 


When one turns from long-term measures whose object was to prevent the 
recurrence of financial unbalance to the more immediate problems of deficit 
finance, the picture is less clear. Faced with the apparent confusion and lack of 
method of contemporary financial memoranda, it is tempting to conclude that 
early Stuart deficit finance is not susceptible to systematic historical treatment. 
However, a close and careful examination of the level of royal revenue and 
expenditure, the size, constituent items and dates of the royal debt, and the 
temporary and ultimate measures taken to reduce it yields quite interesting 
information about the pattern of Jacobean deficit finance, as well as raising 
other and quite distinct questions. 

The most convenient starting point is the basic dualism of ordinary and extra- 
ordinary accounts. ‘he two main financial problems of the reign, down to 1620 
at least, were the unsuccessful struggle to balance the ordinary account, and the 
rise of the debt due to the government’s failure to balance its budget. The debt 
rose, therefore, largely as a result of a situation which was the very reverse of 
the characteristic Elizabethan position. The cumulative ordinary surplus of the 
Elizabethan period was replaced by a cumulative deficit. The debt was com- 
pounded of nominally short-term loans which were often prolonged over a 
number of years, as well as of unpaid debts to tradesmen and government 


* There is every reason to believe that this consideration was at the back of the minds of many 
members, though few voiced it. See S. P. James I, 55/58; Gardiner, History, II, 65, 69, 87. On 
several other occasions royal officials, including Cranfield, expressed the opinion that the level 
of ordinary expenditure was a fundamental obstacle to parliamentary co-operation in financial 
reform, See, for example, S. P. James I, 81/115; MS. Cal. of Sackville MSS. M. 184. 

® Spedding, op.cit. VII, 89-go. For the literal application of this policy, see James’ order of 
7 Oct. 1622, that all suits for grants should pass through the Lord Treasurer. (S. P. James I 
133/41); and for an interesting and equally short-lived parallel from James’ earlier Scottish 
experience cf. D, H. Willson, King James VI and I (1956), pp. 121-2. 

3 G. Goodman, op.cit. I, 308. 
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servants, arising out of the unbalanced ordinary accounts of the current or 
previous years. To these were normally added extraordinary items, towards 
which parliament might be expected to make a contribution. It was this latter 
type of debt, arising out of extraordinary rather than ordinary expenditure 
which had characterized the overall financial situation in the later years of 
Elizabeth. In that period heavy extraordinary debts tended to arise through 
borrowing to meet emergency occasions. But these debts were also quickly 
reduced as the proceeds of parliamentary taxes came into the Exchequer. That 
they were not entirely redeemed by these means and that Elizabeth had to have 
recourse to sales of capital to this end is well known and serves to emphasize the 
fact that if parliament had been unwilling to make adequate grants to cover 
extraordinary occasions, it was unlikely to be compliant when the government 
required money from it for the redemption of a debt whose origin lay pre- 
ponderantly in a situation of cumulative ordinary unbalance. Nevertheless, an 
examination of the process of Jacobean debt redemption shows that the part 
played by parliamentary taxation in this process was not inconsiderable. 

The most drastic and important phase of debt reduction in the reign took 
place between 1606 and 1610. By the beginning of the first year the first fruits 
of financial improvidence had been reaped. The debt had reached about 
£735,000 | and the current year’s deficit was to swell it by a further £81,831 at 
Michaelmas.? By 1610 the debt had been reduced to about £280,000, of which 
£120,000 represented sums due on an Elizabethan Forced Loan, which no-one, 
except the unfortunate holders of the now practically worthless Privy Seals, 
was inclined to take very seriously. 

At first sight, this would seem to be a considerable achievement. But this 
favourable impression fades somewhat upon further examination. The two 
chief measures of permanent debt reduction over these years were the parlia- 
mentary grant of three subsidies and six fifteenths and tenths in 1606 and the 
sale of Crown lands in 1609-10. According to an account drawn up in 1610 the 
lay and clerical subsidy money yielded £453,000 over the four years, and the 


1 | have employed the figure accepted by S. R. Gardiner (History, I, 295), in preference to 
that used by F. C. Dietz (op.cit. p. 121), who puts the debt at Michaelmas at £550,331, 
arguing that the accounts which estimate the debt at the higher figure are inflated by Elizabe- 
than items which had been discharged by 1606. There may be some truth in this latter con- 
tention, and it is clear that the method employed in compiling the state of the debt in the 
accounts which I have used was to start with the whole of the inherited debt and to add to it 
such items as had accrued in the meantime. However technically incorrect this procedure may 
be from the strictly accounting point of view, its adoption would not necessarily involve an 
artificial inflation of the level of the debt. To the extent that the subsidy money of 1601 was used 
to discharge items of the inherited debt, there would be correspondingly less of it available to 
meet current extraordinary charges. Moreover, if large portions of the inherited debt had been 
paid off by Michaelmas 1606, it is difficult to see why these should not have included the chief 
interest-bearing charges, notably £60,000 borrowed from the Corporation of London in 1599. 
(For the repayment of this loan see my unpublished Ph. D. thesis, ‘Government Borrowing 
under the First Two Stuarts (1603—42)’. Univ. of London (1953), pp. 367-72). Finally, if 
Prof. Dietz’s figure for the debt at Michaelmas 1606 is correct, it is difficult to account for his 
perfectly correct statement that the debt remaining due in January 1610 was £160,000, not 
including the £120,000 due on an Elizabethan Forced Loan (op.cit. p. 126). Since the cumu- 
lative deficits over the years between 1606 and the date of compilation of this account amounted 
to £630,759, and the sum applied both to deficit-bridging and debt-reduction over this period 
was £1,185,419, this should have been sufficient to provide for the deficit and for the total 
liquidation of Prof. Dietz’s debt, leaving a small surplus. Given these facts, it is difficult to 
reconcile his figure for the remaining debt in 1610 with that for the period before debt reduction 
began. 

2 This is simply the ordinary deficit. Extraordinary charges swelled the debt to the further 


extent of £17,792. (S. P. James. I, 52/6). 
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sales of land and woods £445,198.1 Minor measures of a miscellaneous nature 
brought in £287,221, so that the total amount available for debt reduction 
between 1606 and 1610 was £1,185,419, more than adequate, it would seem, 
to cope with the total reduction of the debt as it had stood in 1606. And yet 
when these operations had been completed, there remained outstanding a 
debt of £280,000. Although the revenues from the lay and clerical grants were 
insufficient to liquidate the whole of the debt, the sale of Crown lands would not 
have achieved such proportions if it had not been for the continued intervention 
of deficits on the current ordinary account as well as extraordinary charges, 
towards which parliament, by its grant of 1606, might be deemed to have 
contributed already. The government’s progress in the matter of debt reduction 
is analogous with that of a lame man on a cake-walk. Its efforts were incom- 
mensurate with the results achieved because the causes out of which the debt 
had arisen continued to operate. 

It is illuminating to attempt to distinguish between the ordinary and the 
extraordinary aspects of this financial operation. The extraordinary elements 
in the debt of 1606, comprising the inherited debt and the extraordinary 
deficiency of the reign down to the beginning of 1606, were calculated at 
£504,000.2 To this figure may be added the extraordinary charges of the period 
from the beginning of 1606 until January 1610, which amounted to £395,587. 
To meet these charges £740,221 was available in extraordinary revenue over 
these four years. It is thus legitimate to speak of a total extraordinary deficiency 
of about £159,366 on all the financial operations of the reign down to the 
beginning of 1610. Since debts on the Forced Loan, amounting to £120,000, 
were left untouched by the financial operations of these years, it follows that, 
in so far as extraordinary unbalance was responsible for the land sales of 
1609-10, it was responsible only to the extent that current extraordinary 
revenue was not sufficient to pay off the inherited debt (except for the 
Forced Loan) and to meet the extraordinary charges of the reign down to the 
beginning of 1610 — that is, to the extent of £39,366. The capital liquidation of 
these years was therefore precipitated preponderantly by ordinary rather than 
extraordinary unbalance, that is by the cumulative ordinary deficit which had 
swollen the debt down to 1606 plus the continued ordinary deficits of the 
period between the beginning of 1606 and 1610, the latter item alone amoun- 
ting to £334,332. Alternatively, if those extraordinary charges which were 
discharged out of the proceeds of sales of land were greater than the sum of 
£39,366, the obvious corollary is that the already existing extraordinary 
deficiency had been further aggravated by the violation of the dualism between 
ordinary and extraordinary accounts by the application of extraordinary 
revenue to defray ordinary charges. Since, again, the cause of the adoption of 
this expedient would have been the level of ordinary charges, the contention 
that the responsibility for capital liquidation is to be found in a state of ordinary 
rather than extraordinary unbalance remains valid.3 

The operations of 1606-10 represent a distinct chapter in the history of 
early Stuart deficit finance. With the debt now reduced to manageable 
proportions, the problem was how to reduce it further, or, at the very least, to 


1 The latter item accounted for £34,580 of this total, and it is uncertain whether woods or 
wood is meant. (S. P. James I, 52/6). 


2 This is probably a round figure. 

3 Details of the financial operations of these years have been compiled with reference to 
P.R.O. S. P. James I, 19/45; 28/60; 37/66, 68; 38/32, 34, 36, 41-8, 60, 61; 44/60-1; 52/6, 70; 
Warrant Book James I, IT, fol. 112; Cal. S.P.D. (1603-10), p. 415; B. M. Lansd. MS. 151, fols. 
52, 83; Lansd. MS. 164, fols. 393-4, 423-4. 
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prevent it from getting out of hand in the future. The debt-reducing operations 
of the four years before 1610 were in fact to be the prelude to radical financial 
reform in which parliament was intended to play a conspicuous part. Would 
parliament, seeing ‘the shippe of estate drive so neere the porte ... suffer it to 
perish, considering that (its) owne fortunes are imbarcqued thearin’.! So 
pleaded Salisbury, whose nautical metaphor was intended to usher in a new 
stage of financial policy. The details of his proposals are well-known. ‘Supply’, 
that is, the apparently inevitable demands of the government for parliament to 
make a grant in order to complete the process of debt reduction begun by its 
predecessor in 1606, was now to be accompanied by ‘Support’, that is, the 
replacement of politically inexpedient and socially anachronistic feudal 
revenues by a regular parliamentary grant, whose size should compensate the 
King for the ‘flowers of his Crown’ which he was sacrificing. 

This is obviously not the place to discuss the highly technical details of the 
abortive Great Contract. Its failure meant the continuation of the ordinary 
deficits which had marked the first seven years of the reign. Moreover, it was 
not until 1621 that the government received further financial assistance from 
parliament. Given the cumulative ordinary deficits of these years and the fact 
that the government had from time to time to contend with extraordinary 
charges which were by no means inconsiderable, it is not surprising that debt 
redemption played a very minor role in the financial operations of the period 
of the first treasury commission and the administration of Lord Treasurer 
Suffolk. Such debt redemption as took place was made out of the proceeds of 
windfall extraordinaries such as the payment of Henry of Navarre’s long- 
standing debt to the English Crown in 1613 and the sale of the cautionary 
towns to the Dutch in 1616, from extra-parliamentary taxation such as the 
benevolence of 1614, and from the continued sale of lands, Salisbury’s death in 
1612 removing the last obstacle to breaking into those lands whose perpetual 
inalienability it had been his object to ensure by means of the entail of 1609. 
But the relative insignificance of measures of debt redemption in this period as 
opposed to that of the four years before 1610 is shown by the fact that, far 
from reducing the debt further or even holding it at the low level to which it 
had been reduced by 1610, they were insufficient to prevent the creation of a 
financial situation which was even more critical than that of 1606. Already by 
the middle of 1613 the debt had risen alarmingly again to about £500,000 
with an ordinary deficit running at about £160,000, while by Michaelmas 
1615, the royal debt was again around the £700,000 mark. The second treasury 
commission could hardly have begun its task in more inauspicious financial 
circumstances, for by Michaelmas 1618 the debt had reached £900,000. 

The years which follow 1618 are customarily regarded as a great era of 
financial reform. This finds expression in the improved ordinary situation. 
According to Lord Treasurer Mandeville’s account, he passed on the white staff 
to Cranfield in 1621 with a healthy ordinary surplus of nearly £45,000 on the 
year 1620-1. Since the financial reforms of the preceding two years should by 
this time have been exerting a marked effect upon ordinary expenditure, there 
seems no reason to doubt his claim, and indeed by the time he assumed office 
the debt had been slightly reduced to £829,000.3 Another promising event 


1 §, P. James I, 52/70; Parliamentary Debates in 610, ed. S. R. Gardiner (Camden Soc. 1862), 
. 6. H. of C. Journals, I (1547-1628), 395- 
- 2 B. M. Lansd. MS. 165, fols. 160 (b)-1, 211-2, 276; S. P. James I, 81/115; Spedding, 
op.cit. TV, 199, 358. 
3 B, M. Harl. MS. 3796, fols. 47-7(b)- 
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during Mandeville’s. tenure of office was the rather surprising parliamentary 
grant of two subsidies, estimated at being worth £160,000, in February 162r. 
Mandeville also claimed to have reduced the debt by £160,000 while he was in 
office, and this presumably refers to the appropriation of these subsidies. 
Whether or not they were applied to this purpose, it is certain that the hopes 
of financial reformers that the improvements which had been effected since 
1618 would prove to be the prelude to a drastic reduction of the debt, compa- 
rable to that of the years 1606-10, were sorely disappointed. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. The dominant factor in the financial, as in the political, 
situation in the last years of James I was the international situation. Salisbury 
had once advised James that he could expect no more help from parliament 
except in times of war.1 The parliamentary grant of 1621 belied this prophecy, 
but the logic of the political and financial situation of the last four years of the 
reign was inescapable. As long as England merely dithered on the brink of war, 
parliament would make no further grant. This not only rendered further debt 
reduction impossible, but actually precipitated a rise in the debt,? since, 
although Cranfield’s cheese-paring economies reduced the ordinary account 
to order, the last years of the reign were a period of heavy extraordinary 
charges for such items as extraordinary embassies, the fantastic Spanish 
escapade of Charles and Buckingham, and the money doled out to that prince 
of remittance men, the Elector Palatine. In such circumstances, although there 
was nothing in the terms of the parliamentary grant of 1621 to prevent its 
being employed in debt reduction,? the money was probably more urgently 
required elsewhere. It is true that the parliamentary purse-strings were loosened 
with the arrival of war in 1624, but the parliament of that year showed an 
alarming awareness of the danger of the misappropriation of its war supplies by 
their diversion to debt reduction. 

There is perhaps an element of poetic justice in the fact that Charles I 
inherited a debt which was swollen above the level of 1620 by continental 
entanglements for which he and Buckingham had always been more eager than 
James. Nevertheless, by far the greater part of the inherited debt was the 
legacy not of diplomatic and military necessity but of royal improvidence. 


VI 


It is therefore legitimate to conclude that the only period of the reign during 
which a really radical attempt was made to reduce the debt permanently was 
the years 1606-10. For all their weaknesses in practice, the financial measures 
of these years do at least appear to have been informed by a general plan, that of 
a drastic reduction of the debt culminating in an appeal to parliament to 
institute permanent financial reforms which would create the conditions which 
would prevent future deficits from arising. Disappointment at the failure of the 
scheme of 1610, official mediocrity and incompetence after 1612, and, if we 
except the parliamentary fiasco of 1614, the first attempts of the Stuarts at a 
prolonged period of non-parliamentary rule prevented similar measures being 
taken between 1610 and 1618, while the more promising financial situation 
which developed after 1618 came to nought on account of the heavy extraordi- 

1 B.M. Harl. MS. 2207, fol. 14 (b). 

2 Sir Richard Weston, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, informed the House of Commons 
on 11 March 1624 that the debt had increased by £219,000 — presumably since the}last parlia- 
ment. (B. M. Harl. MS. 1219, fol. 146 (b). 


3 Gardiner, History, IV, 32 and Note. 
4 Ibid, V, 200-2. 
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nary charges of the early 1620’s. If Jacobean deficit finance involved no more 
than this, its pattern would be extremely uncomplicated and its story easy to 
tell. But debt redemption was only the ultimate stage of a number of financial 
operations connected with or arising out of the deficits of the period. The 
distinction between the ultimate stage of debt redemption and the interim sta- 
ges of debt management and deficit bridging becomes clear as soon as it appears 
that not all of the debts which were finally liquidated out of the proceeds of 
taxes or sales of capital or by other means were the original obligations which 
had arisen out of unbalanced ordinary accounts or extraordinary charges. In 
other words, many of these obligations were not bills and salaries which had 
been left unpaid, but loans which had been raised for the purpose of liquida- 
ting these items. Hence it is necessary to discuss not simply the problems of debt 
redemption, but also the more complex questions which relate to the role 
which was played by government borrowing in deficit finance. 

It is first necessary to distinguish between several types of borrowing. Of the 
government’s need to anticipate its revenue on a short-term basis, by receiving 
ways and means advances which were often, though not invariably, made on 
the security of that revenue little will be said here. Of more interest to our 
immediate purpose is the borrowing which arose not out of the need to antici- 
pate definite receipts of revenue but out of the physical inadequacy of that 
revenue. This borrowing falls into two categories. The first type of borrowing 
was designed to bridge deficits as they arose, the revenue being inadequate to 
meet the required level of expenditure and the difference being made up 
partly by leaving bills unpaid and partly by raising loans. The latter type of 
borrowing was most prominent in years of heavy extraordinary expenditure 
such as the war years of Elizabeth’s reign and the 1620’s, since emergency 
expenditure was chiefly, though not entirely, of a sort which could not be 
postponed by letting bills pile up. Much of the borrowing of the 1620’s, and, in 
particular, many of the advances which were made by Philip Burlamachi in 
connexion with the government’s continental expenditure, was of this nature.t 
In the 1620’s the pattern of deficit finance reverted to somewhere near that of 
the later Elizabethan period. Deficits were bridged, or partly bridged, by borrow- 
ing which swelled the debt, which in turn was reduced but by no means 
liquidated as the proceeds of parliamentary taxation became available. But 
the early years of the reign are not lacking in similar examples of this type of 
borrowing. Such a loan was the £69,000 which was borrowed through the 
Corporation of London in the early part of 1608, the purpose of which seems 
to have been to pay off a large number of bills currently due on the half-year’s 
ordinary account.? 

However, whether the government chose to leave its bills unpaid or to borrow 
to bridge deficits, the result of its action could only be a rise in the debt. And, 
as already suggested, the actual redemption of the debt was only the ultimate 
stage in a long and complex series of financial operations. The first of these 
stages might be the process which has just been described—borrowing to bridge 
deficits. The second was the management of the debt by further borrowing 
to repay these loans as they fell due or to pay off overdue bills arising out of 

1 On Burlamachi’s operations see A. V. Judges, ‘Philip Burlamachi: A Financier of the Thirty 
Years War’ in Economica, VI (1926), 285-300; and R. Ashton, ‘The Disbursing Official under 
the Early Stuarts: The Cases of Sir William Russell and Philip Burlamachi’ in a forthcoming 


number of the Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. 

2 B. M. Lansd. MS. 164, fols. 393-4, 423; P.R.O. S. P. James I, 34/20, 45/116; Warrant 
Book James I, II, fol. 112; Exchequer of Receipt, Issue Book, E. 403/1707, no foliation ; Order 
Book, E. 403/2728, fols. 42 (b), 46, 124 (b), 184; Corp. of London R.O. Remembrancia, II, 310. 
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past unbridged deficits. This process clearly involved not the redemption of 
the debt, but its deferment, that is, the replacement of old obligations by new 
ones. The outstanding examples of such borrowings in the early years of James’ 
reign are a number of loans raised by the government in 1607, and, in particu- 
lar, the enormous loan of £120,000 which was made by the customs farmers 1n 
the latter part of that year. Much of this loan was repaid out of the proceeds 
of the sale of Crown lands—some of them to the farmers themselves at what 
they claimed were extortionate rates of purchase—and the remainder by 
assignment upon the farmers’ rents and other branches of the revenue.! This 
latter method of debt management by anticipation of future revenues was one 
of the chief resources of the government and was to assume dangerous pro- 
portions in the next reign. 

Although details of the original appropriation of the loan of £96,466 13s. 4d. 
which was raised from the Corporation of London in 1617 have survived, they 
are sufficiently ambiguous to preclude certainty as to the exact proportion of 
the loan which it was intended to apply to the management of the debt as 
opposed to the bridging of the current deficit. Moreover, even though many of 
these items of appropriation definitely suggest debt management rather than 
deficit bridging, it is by no means certain that the proceeds of this loan were 
devoted to their originally intended appropriation. One contemporary speaks 
of them as being ‘swallowed up by extraordinaries’, and in the light of the events 
of the financial year in which this loan was raised it seems probable that the 
proceeds, or a large part of them, were diverted from debt management to 
deficit bridging. Early in 1617 the situation had sufficiently improved for an 
ordinary surplus to be forecast for the current financial year. It was perhaps 
this real or imagined improvement which had prompted the government’s 
attempt to borrow at least £200,000 to liquidate some of its most urgent 
obligations. The keystones of this operation were to have been loans of £100,000 
apiece from the Corporation of London and the customs farmers. But the plan 
misfired horribly. In the first place, the estimated surplus on the ordinary 
account was not achieved, there being a deficit of over £30,000 at Michael- 
mas 1617. Moreover, attempts to raise a loan from the farmers to be repaid out 
of the sales of royal wood did not materialize. And, finally, 1617 was a year of 
heavy extraordinary charges of which the King’s journey to Scotland was the 
greatest, and towards which it is probable that a large part of the loan from the 
Corporation of London and the other smaller borrowings of the year were 
diverted. 

If one method of managing, as opposed to redeeming, the royal debt was to 
borrow, another and hardly less obvious expedient was to put pressure upon 
lenders to turn short term loans into long. This is, of course, what happened in 
effect in the case of those bills which arose out of the ordinary deficits of the 
period and which were not discharged by borrowing but left unpaid. But it is 
no less true of many of the more formal borrowings. Although in the reign of 
James I loans whose stipulated term exceeded one year were so rare as to be 
oddities, there was frequently a divergence between nominal and real term 
through a process of prolongation which was often forced and was probably 
rarely completely voluntary. Such a case was the loan of £100,000 which was 


i S. P. James I, 28/60, 38/32, 61, 47/84; B.M. Lansd. MS. 151, fols. 62, 63-3(b), Lansd. 
MS. 164, fols. 393-4; Hist. MSS. Comm. Sackville MSS. I, 292, 294-5; R. Ashton, ‘Revenue 
Farming under the Early Stuarts’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. VIII (1956), 315, note. 

2S. P. James I, 90/70,71, 93/99; Spedding, op.cit. VI, 254-6. On the failure of the farmers’ 


loan see Ashton, Econ. Hist. Rev. loc. cit. where the first citation of F. C. Dietz (op. cit. pp. 116-7) 
is a misprint for pp. 166-7. 
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raised from the aldermen of London in 1610. Like most other loans of its type, 
this was originally raised for one year, but the government was able to turn 
short term debt into long by persuading the lenders to concede two prolon- 
gations.! But by far the best example of the technique of managing the debt by 
repeated prolongations of maturing obligations is provided by the Corporation 
of London’s loan of 1617. As in the case of the loan of 1610, this loan was to be 
repaid in one year, but, with the exception of a few trifling items, repayment 
was not made until 1628, during which year royal lands were conveyed to the 
trustees of the Corporation in satisfaction of this and later obligations incurred 
by Charles I. And the Crown’s laxity in meeting its obligations extended not 
only to the matter of principal repayments, but also to the payment of covenant- 
ed interest. While interest had been punctually repaid on the loan of 1610, in 
the case of that of 1617 only one such payment was made, the remainder of the 
interest being paid with the capital sum in 1628. And, meanwhile, the Crown 
had secured all the real benefits of a conversion operation when the statutory 
maximum rate of interest was reduced to 8 per cent in 1624.2 

Numerous examples of the tendency to repeated prolongation could be cited 
from the 1620’s, a period of heavy borrowing, but one must suffice. In the 
autumn of 1621, the three notable merchant-financiers, Sir Baptist Hicks, Sir 
William Cockayne and Sir Peter Van Lore, combined to lend £30,000 to the 
government for use in connexion with the Palatinate. The date of Cockayne’s 
repayment is uncertain, but neither of his two co-lenders was repaid within the 
year stipulated. It was not until July 1625 that arrangements were made to repay 
Van Lore, while Hicks had to wait until May of the following year for similar 
satisfaction. Moreover, the repayment of these lenders, long overdue as it was, 
was, in effect, little more than a disguised prolongation, for they each had to 
provide a further £10,000 on security in return for receiving fresh assignments 
for their previously dishonoured loans.3 


1 B.M. Lansd. MS. 165, fol. 196; P.R.O. Docquets James I, Bk. X; S. P. James I, 63/60; 
Close Roll 11. Jac. I. Part21; MS. Cal. of Sackville MSS. M.98, M.178; Exchequer of Receipt, 
Order Books, E. 403/2730, fol. 184, E. 403/2731, fols. 172(b), 196(b), 223, 247(b), E. 403/2732, 
fols. 150-150(b), E. 403/2734, fol. 17(b) ; Corporation of London R.O. Repertory 29, fols. 207— 
7(b), 208(b)—9(b), Repertory 30, fols. 103(b), 108(b), 296(b)—7(b), Repertory 31, Part Ak fol. 
70(b), Remembrancia ITI, 58; The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. N. E. McClure (Philadelphia, 
I , 1, 298. 

Ee Wier she sums due to the lenders of 1617 were finally computed, it was decided that 
interest at 10% p.a. should be paid between 1618, when the sole interim interest payment had 
been made, and the date of the amending act of 1624; thereafter, interest was calculated at 8% 
until the date when the lands were conveyed to the Corporation’s trustees in full satisfaction 
of the Crown’s obligations. The vast bulk of the money was provided by lenders on the security 
of the Corporation’s bond. Evidence of these transactions is drawn from: — Cal. S.P.D. (1611-8), 
pp. 461, 475, 485, 5313 ibid. (1619-23), Pp. 399; ibid, Addenda (1625-49), PP- 317-8; Acts of the 
Privy Council (1616-7), pp. 122, 151, 172-3, 2034, 256-7, 298-9; ibid. (1618-9), p. 733 ibid. 
(1627-8), pp. 163, 167, 455-63, 467-9; P.R.O. S. P. James I, 90/45, 92/40, 48, 65, 71, 112/245 
S. P. Charles I, 1/66, 3/9, 86/97, 124/70; Exchequer of Receipt, Order Books, E. 403/2734, fols. 
94-4(b), E. 403/2737, fols. 77(b)-8, go, 101(b), 109(b); MS. Cal. of Sackville MSS. M. 1047; 
B. M. Stowe MS. 796, fols. 2-14 (b); Corp. of London R.O., Journal 30, fol. 159, Journal 33, 
fols. 85(b)-6(b), Journal 34, fols. 80(b), 98(b), 190(b)-6, 197-203(b), 265-6, Repertory 33, 
fols. 220-220(b), Repertory 34, fol. 424(b), Repertory 35, fols. 57(b), 69-9(b), Repertory 39, 
fol. 210, Repertory 42, fols. 54-4(b), 201 (b)-3, Repertory 43, fol. 2, Remembrancia IV, 75, 77; 
82, 103, Remembrancia V, 72, 114, Remembrancia VI, I, 54, 59, 125, 140; Royal Contract 
Estates Papers, 3, 4, 8, 121, 122; Royal Loans Ledger (1616/7-1629), passim. 

3 Acts of the Privy Council (1621-3), pp. 83-4, 99-1003 ibid. (1625-6), pp. 466-7; Cal. 
S.P.D. (1625-6), pp. 579, 580; P.R.O. MS. Cal. of Sackville MSS; Lord Treasurer's Warrant 
Book (1621-2), fols. 4-5, 20-1; Collected Sign Manual Warrants, Car. I, 1/76; Exchequer of 
Receipt, Issue Book, E.403/1736, no foliation, Order Books, E.403/2741, fol. 52, E.403/2745, fols. 
10(b), 21, 177(b), 214(b), E. 403/2746, fol. 131. 
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It was thus by the raising of new loans to pay off old debts and, what amounts 
to the same thing, by the adoption of the method of repeated prolongation, 
that the government strove to manage the debt in a period before a permanent 
national debt was considered to be part of the natural order of things. This 
alone, however, is not a sufficient explanation of its reliance upon borrowing in 
these circumstances, nor can this reliance be explained solely in terms of 
Gresham’s classic maxim that it is better to borrow to repay debts than to 
prolong them. The maintenance of the royal credit is certainly not a factor to 
be left out of any such analysis, but neither is the price which the Crown had 
to pay for this advantage. It is, perhaps, not obvious that to leave many of the 
items of debt unpaid might be a cheaper policy than borrowing to extinguish 
such items. The reason for this is that such borrowing bore interest at 10 or 8 
per cent, while any element of interest in a great many of the obligations which 
were discharged by borrowing was included in the price of the commodities 
sold or services rendered by public creditors, and was therefore based upon 
their expectations of the time, which they were likely to have to wait for satis- 
faction. In these circumstances, their discharge would involve no reduction in 
interest charges.1 Borrowing to manage the debt, therefore, might actually 
have the effect of augmenting the debt. 

It would seem, then, that it might be more profitable to proceed gradually 
by the sale of lands or other capital resources than to borrow but still to make 
eventual repayment out of capital, since the latter expedient ultimately 
involved a greater degree of capital liquidation. But, basically, what seems to 
have been at the back of the government’s mind in these operations is the possi- 
bility that liquidation of capital might be altogether avoided, not simply at the 
present time by borrowing to avoid such liquidation, but in the future when the 
time came to repay these borrowings. Perhaps it hoped that a now recalcitrant 
parliament might be more generous at a later date; perhaps that the borrowings 
might be repaid not out of capital, nor even out of extraordinary revenue, but out 
of future budget surpluses. Given the financial situation for the greater part of the 
reign of James, this seems to be a highly unlikely contingency, but the staggering 
financial optimism of the government, and, in particular, the official habit of 
inaccurate estimating, so deplored by Salisbury in one of the most illuminating 
of his financial memoranda,? invite the conclusion that the government was 
usually prepared to put off the day of reckoning by borrowing, in the hope 
that the debt would be postponed or the deficit bridged, and that the new 
element of debt created by these borrowings would be ultimately defrayed out 
of future ordinary surpluses. Such hopes were sorely disappointed, for the chief 
permanent measures of debt reduction were always parliamentary taxation and 
sale of land. This applies both to the financial operations of the period before 1618, 
and to those of the war years, 1624-8. The early years of Charles I’s reign saw 
a reduction of the inherited debt by the payment of long overdue loans, notably 
the Corporation of London’s advances of 1617 and 1625, and, at the same time, 
the growth of a new debt arising out of the heavy borrowing to meet the charges 
of the war years. Many of these new elements of Caroline debt which were 
not discharged out of the proceeds of parliamentary taxation and sale of 
lands were assigned upon the ordinary revenue of future years. Is it possible 
to discern, at last, not in the reign of James, but in that of his successor, some 
success in the policy of paying off the debts out of future budget surpluses? An 


' 1 On the other hand, of course, the further prolongation of debts might well be reflected in a 
rise in the current price of wares provided for the royal service. 
2 B.M. Lansd. MS 164, fol. 427; P.R.O. S. P. James I, 32/28, 
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examination of the very numerous and detailed accounts of anticipated revenue 
in the State Papers for Charles’ reign suggests not. The hypothecation of future 
revenues was, of course, no new factor in royal finance. But in the reign of 
Charles I this method of deficit finance got out of hand, and the burden of these 
charges continued to make itself felt throughout the years of Personal Govern- 
ment, for to the extent that past obligations had to discharged out of present 
revenue, there was less revenue available to meet current charges, and further 
anticipations were precipitated. Charles thus found it difficult to ‘live of his 
own’, because his current income was heavily mortgaged by obligations 
incurred over the past three years. There were two possible ways of dealing 
with this situation. The first of these, recurrent anticipation, was the method 
adopted; the second, a parliamentary grant to wipe out the anticipations and 
to give the Crown a fresh start, was unthinkable in the 1630’s for political rea- 
sons. It is interesting to find that a memorandum drawn up in 1641 for the 
Earl of Bedford, a hotly canvassed candidate for the office of Lord Treasurer, 
suggests that the King would certainly be able to live of his own again if a 
_ parliamentary grant were forthcoming to pay off the anticipations.1 

It was necessary to begin the concluding section of this paper by emphasizing 
that the actual business of debt redemption was usually the ultimate stage in 
the process of Jacobean deficit finance—a stage which was often preceded by 
complicated operations of deficit bridging and debt management. It is perhaps 
salutary to close it with a reminder that borrowing, even at a term which was 
often only nominally short, provided only a very temporary remedy for the 
problems of deficit finance; and that, to a greater or lesser, but always to 
a considerable, degree, debt redemption sooner or later involved sales of royal 
land. Here indeed was a very vicious circle, for, by liquidating capital to 
reduce the debt, the government was sacrificing the future income derived 
from that capital, and thus helping to create the conditions out of which 
future deficits might arise. 


University of Nottingham 


1 Cal. S.P.D. (1640-1), pp. 565-6. 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
A CALCULATION BY JOSEPH MASSIE 


By PETER MATHIAS 


HE growing emphasis on quantitative analysis in economic history has 

been encouraged by the incursions of economists armed with ‘empty 

boxes’ needing data and models to be tested; statisticians pushing back 
into the past conceptual series derived largely from present enquiries—and 
even historians wanting to weigh general hypotheses which have so often been 
substitutes for analysis in concrete terms. Prominent in this development, the 
study of national income and the social structure raises diffculties for both 
historians and theoreticians. When economists have taken their accounting 
techniques away from the highly articulated (and generally urban, industria- 
lised) societies which saw their birth, to apply them, without due consideration 
of the assumptions upon which the categories are based, to non-industrialised 
largely peasant-agriculture societies of the present day, there have been justified 
complaints from their fellow economists.! The different economic contexts 
drain the conclusions of much meaning. Much of what is produced to satisfy 
economic needs cannot be counted (to the extent that households remain 
self-sufficient or that exchange of goods and services in the market remains 
unvalued or unrecorded). Moreover, the absence of much public commerce 
which adds to the national income of our own society can scarcely be 
termed total economic loss to those countries with a different economic 
structure, even though its presence may be necessarily involved in some degree 
with the high national income which an urban industrialised society produces. 
Extra laundresses called into action by industrial grime, increasing incomes 
from urban rents, a local public transport system which strives to mitigate the 
inconveniences of living far away from one’s daily work, or even such industries 
as ‘entertainments’ and ‘undertaking’ which are marketed substitutes for 
private arrangements, are different examples on the same theme. 

Some of these objections will have a familiar ring for historians also faced 
with an economic context different in structure from that upon which Keyne- 
sian categories are based, although founded upon the separation of time rather 
than distance. Applying without discrimination such highly abstract categories 
as national cost-of-living indices (measured with a series of national money 
wages against national price indices) in past centuries can create more problems 
than they solve. Prices might vary considerably in the short run within the 
country, money wages expressed a greatly varying proportion of total benefits 
received, and under-employment might be a usual condition of work (save at 
the harvest), Historians will emphasise to theoreticians that in such cases as 

1 See in particular: S. Kuznets, ‘National Income and Industrial Structure’, in Economic 
Change (1954); Income and Wealth, III (1953), papers by S. H. Frankel and V.K.R. V. Rao: A.R. 
Prest and I. G. Stewart, National Income of Nigeria, 1950-51 (H.M.S.O. 1953), pp. 4-23. ihe 
inspiration for much of this work seems to have been derived from a critical reassessment of such 
earlier studies as C. Clark, Conditions of Economic Progress (1940). An excellent summary of the 
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this the nature of the enquiry creates the problem: the concepts may be 
methodologically inadequate when applied to certain historical contexts— 
quite apart from the heroic interpolation needed to overcome the lack of data. 
The lack of data surviving from past centuries, and discoverable only in the 
light of concepts and conditions current in the twentieth century has sometimes 
important implications as to the inapplicability of such concepts in conditions 
which denied their birth. 

Misplaced credibility, however, is no respecter of persons. Critical standards 
of historical enquiry have as often been lulled towards insensibility by the 
deceptive and welcome sense of definiteness given by a simple statistical 
series. In an obvious example, Professor Imlah and Dr Schlote, computing real 
values for British foreign trade with infinite labour and careful theorising, have 
righted the unthinking acceptance of the official values by many later historians 
who forgot the warning given by the statistician of the Board of Trade (when he 
published the figures!) that the favourable balance they showed was largely 
mythical. Scepticism springing from doubts as to the direct applicability of some 
concepts in conditions which preclude much of their utility, does not, of course, 
deny the great stimulation to historical enquiry which had come from asking 
new questions posed in their light. Fresh historical significance is constantly 
being born from such fertilisation, and to reject unthinkingly the new questions 
which are being brought into the arena of historical debate by the social 
sciences is a less adequate response than the acceptance of conclusions drawn by 
using them uncritically. The answer to the uncompromising empiricist is 
Keynes’s: 2 the questions being asked in economic history have usually re- 
flected an intellectual debate as well as a current practical problem, and theo- 
retical presuppositions are inescapable. Even the rejection, by default or by 
design, of the relevance of the social sciences is itself a positive intellectual 
attitude. The more usual frustration of the historian is that having registered a 
protest against the misuse of concepts, the only constructive thing to do is to 
make the best use he can—where he can make any use at all—of the data 
which have resulted from them, realising their weaknesses. If there be a moral 
it is only that so doing requires more rigorous standards of historical discipline, 
a stricter sense of historical integrity, not less. 

The estimation of changes in the national income and the social structure is 
one of the most delicate of all such quantitative enquiries which necessarily 
ignore so much qualitative change in the data, particularly where they are to be 
used for comparisons over time. The demographic facts about a society, 
however, as its aggregates of trade and industry (where they can be known) are 
clearly of primary importance, and are not subject to many of the disadvanta- 
ges implicit in more ‘intellectualised’ concepts—such as the ‘rate’ of investment 
or the ‘cost’ of living. Such factors as the age composition and the occupational 
structure, indeed, are usually more trustworthy than the income figures. Even 
so, the questions posed by national income accounting are most important, 
and historians can ignore them only at the cost of cutting themselves off from 
reality. This article, while adding to the number of arithmetical essays in the 
social structure of the eighteenth century, seeks only to see what broad signifi- 
cance lies behind the comparison of three of them, stressing the dangers of 
evaluating such enquiries in precise economic terms. 


1 G. R. Porter, Progress of the Nation (1838), II, 126. See also E. Baines, History of the Cotton 
Manufacture in Great Britain (1836), pp. 349-352- 
2 General Theory ... (1949 edn.), p. 383. 
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It is by now a commonplace that Gregory King has weathered criticism more 
successfully than many later social and economic arithmeticians, whose great 
progenitor he was. His cross-section of the social structure of England and 
Wales, derived from the hearth-tax returns, illuminates the state of the nation on 
the eve of the eighteenth century as Patrick Colquhoun’s complex calculations 
from the income-tax, census and poor-relief records delineate it more precisely 
in the first decade of the nineteenth century.1 From such men as these even 
guesses and interpolations, based on a wealth of demographic knowledge 
interpreted with perception born of experience and trained intelligence, are 
valuable as a record of probable fact, or at least of informed contemporary 
opinion which in its turn might well influence action. In short, they can give 
historical enlightenment without quantitative accuracy. For these reasons—in 
the belief that King, Colquhoun, Beeke, Eden, Young, Chalmers and their 
fellows have added much to historical enquiry—a further calculation for the 
mid-eighteenth century drawn up specifically in the terms of Gregory King’s 
main table, as was one similar enquiry of Colquhoun, deserves an audience. 
Dependent upon the perception and sense of responsibility of its author, the 
potential value of such a calculation (which is more directly comparable with 
both those mentioned than any other) made at the onset of developments which 
so radically changed the structure of British society is obviously very high, even 
though it has been ignored as much as the man, Joseph Massie. And if it does 
not prove to merit such responsibility as a guide to actuality there remains its 
value for the history of opinion—in showing assumptions current in the mid- 
eighteenth century about the structure of society. 

Joseph Massie’s incursions into political arithmetic stemmed always from 
robust polemical intentions. From what printed work remains he shows up as a 
disappointed government publicist writing in support of Pitt’s policy during the 
Seven Years’ War (during which time 22 out of 25 tracts—excluding the war- 
time broadsheets—were dated) and inveighing against the sugar planters, the 


1 Gregory King, Two Tracts ... ed. J. H. Hollander (Baltimore, 1936); P. Colquhoun, 
Treatise on Indigence (1806). More detailed computations for the national income of Great 
Britain and Ireland were made (for 1812) by Colquhoun, Treatise on the Population and Resources ... 
of the British Empire (1815). There is a critical discussion of King’s work by P. E. Jones and A. V. 
Judges, ‘London Population in the late Seventeenth Century’ (Econ. Hist. Rev. VI (1935-6)); D 
Glass, ‘Gregory King and the Population of England and Wales ...’ (Eugenics Review, 37 (1946)) ; 
Population Studies, 11 (1950)). 

I have used the versions reprinted in M. D. George, England in Transition (Penguin Books, 
1953), correcting the slips in transcription: King assumes 5,000 Naval Officers (not 4,000) and 
30,000 people in the families of Esquires (not 3,000) ; Colquhoun 5,000 shipowners letting ships 
(not 50,000). Although for the purpose of their general implications a comparative study of the 
various printed versions of King’s table would be unnecessary, some discrepancies should be 
noted, The versions printed by Chalmers, Estimate of the Comparative Strength of G.B. (1802) 
Colquhoun, Treatise on Indigence, and Hollander are very different in detail. 

Hollander’s is the most accurate in relation to the B.M. Harl. MS. 1898 which appears to be 
the immediate basis for all of them. Colquhoun’s, nevertheless, appears to be from a separate, 
although broadly similar, calculation, distinct in several cases for both numbers and incomes. 
There are several arithmetical inconsistencies in the version Hollander prints. To make the totals 
correct the income for each family of Esquires should be £ 400 (not £ 450), that of Gentlemen 
£240 (not £280). There in a slip in transcription for Cottagers’ income which should total 
£ 2.6m, (not £ 2m.) —the higher figure being used by King when making the additions for his 
totals. In the other discrepancies noted, the income assigned to the individual family rather than 
the total income for all families in the social category or the total number of families, is mistaken. 
King, of course, never checked his manuscripts for publication. Any person who has seen his 
work (P.R.O. T. 64/302) will endorse Chalmer’s remark (of.cit. p. 112) ‘He who was consulted 
on difficult occasions by a Board of Trade where Mr Locke sat could have been no mean man’, 


> 
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cider tax, and against any increase in the malt and beer excises—the last plea 
reconcilable only with difficulty to his first loyalty. Yet, despite such overt 
intentions, one thing is certain: Massie stands out from the general press of 
pamphleteers both in ability and assiduity, inviting comparison in potential 
stature with Dean Tucker, Chalmers or Macpherson rather than with such as 
Caleb D’Anvers or the irresponsible blasts of the anonymous.! In content his 
work was much more responsible than the titles he chose suggested. Had Massie 
never written his score of pamphlets, few of which reach fifty pages, the 
important library of commercial and economic literature which he assembled 
(of which only the catalogue now survives in the British Museum) would have 
made him a man whose views merited consideration.2 Had he published the 
elaborate history of commerce on which he had been working for more than 
twelve years his name might have overshadowed many more eminent contem- 
poraries. Even more, had he in fact been appointed as official economic 
historian to the government (for such was his aim) neither man nor precedent 
could have been ignored.® As things stand, however, we must enquire briefly 
but critically into what writings do remain in order to judge the better that 
calculation from which the tables on pp. 42-5 have been compiled. The important 
thing, quite apart from the objective validity of the estimate, is that here is an 
intelligent, well-informed observer, intimate with economic literature and 
commercial experience, who set himself to think out what changes he con- 
sidered had come to English society and wealth in the seventy years since a 
similar complete survey had been attempted, and who evidently realised 
that a completely new estimate was needed, such being the scale of change 
which had occurred in the meanwhile. 

Although very little is known about Massie’s life in London, it is possible, 
as W. A. Shaw remarks, that he was personally interested in the sugar trade as 
a merchant or factor, since his main pamphlets bitterly oppose the endeavour 
of the West Indian planters to set up their own marketing organisation.* An 
extensive knowledge of the trade and the conditions of sugar estates is set forth 
in a remarkable series of computations on the running costs per acre of a 
plantation, with profit and loss tables for the sugar islands as a whole.® In- 
trinsically reasonable, such calculations are important in giving evidence of his 
ability to marshall a large volume of facts in conformance with a pre-conceived 
pattern. The same bent is shown in tracts upon the reorganisation of naval and 
marine detachments which display in tabular form the cost of all articles of 
equipment for men ‘of each Class, Rank and Degree’.® Here is, in little, the 


1 Cunningham, who possessed many of Massie’s tracts, said of the mid-eighteenth century 
generation: ‘The one man who united a profound knowledge of economic literature ... with a 
keen interest in the practical economic difficulties of his time, was Joseph Massie’. Economic 
Journal, I (1891), 81. 

2 A list of Massie’s writings, with an appreciation of him as a writer and calculator, appears in 
the introduction to the Catalogue of the Massie Books and Tracts ed. W. A. Shaw (1937). This 
is the main printed source for the meagre facts known about his life. Another appreciation and 
bibliography of Massie is given in Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy. His library of fifteen 
hundred tracts and over five hundred other works was dispersed in 1760, but he continued to 
extend and revise the catalogue (B.M. Lansd. MS. 1849). 

3 Massie remarked in one pamphlet (A Representation Concerning Commercial Knowledge, p. 6): ‘I 
am persuaded that no judicious Man will make any Difficulty of admitting that the Knowledge 
of Trade as a National Concern is perfectly liberal.’ 

4 W. A. Shaw, op.cit. pp. 3-5. ; ” 

5 J. Massie, A state of the British Sugar Colony Trade (1759) ; Calculations ... relating to an additional 
Duty on Sugar ... (1759) ; 2 Broadsides (on sugar and the trade of the sugar colonies), 

6 J. Massie, A Proposal for Making a Saving to the Public ... in the Charge of Maintaining H.M. 
Marine Corps ... (1758). 


3 Econ. Hist. X 
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cross-section of a deliberately articulated society, with its appurtenances, laid 
out in a methodical plan such as he delighted to devize, whether it be for the 
nation as a whole, or for such smaller and more formal hierarchies as a regiment 
or a charity institution. Similarly, he investigated in great detail the incidence of 
taxation on a family of each degree and income group (using most of Gregory 
King’s social categories but not many of his income estimates) and that of 
excise taxation upon maltsters and brewers at every scale of production.1 These 
essays in method show Massie’s bent as a political arithmetician—he is as 
indefatigable a calculator and table-maker as Gregory King himself—and 
establish his claim to be considered as a competent, reasonable, even an in- 
genious reckoner. They are important for a further reason: unmistakable 
evidence is given of his acquaintance with unpublished information which, 
like King before him, he could only have obtained from access to the papers of 
the Treasury Board, the Navy Office, the Excise Commissioners and the 
unprinted session papers of the House of Commons.? Being at this time almost 
certainly in the pay of the ministry (although he published all his work through 
T. Payne of Castle Street, Charing Cross, independently and, he claimed, at his 
expense) this would not be surprising, while for such calculations as those of the 
broadsheet which forms the basis for the tables printed here, it would have been 
invaluable. As Massie himself observed, with King’s work in mind: “The tax 
upon Houses and Windows seems to have been originally considered rather as 
an Index whereby to form a Judgment of the number of People in this Kingdom 
and of their various Circumstances than as a Fund of Supply...°3 

To such diligence in collecting and deploying statistical data shown in his 
later war-time tracts, Massie brought a strong interest in theory, which is most 
effectively revealed in the 1750 tract on the natural rate of interest. In purpose 
this is undoubtedly his least polemical publication, being dated well before 
the controversies to which he sold his pen, and it has rightly been given greater 
publicity by students of the history of economic thought than have his other 
works by economic historians.4 Two years before Hume, this delivered a head- 
on challenge to Petty and Locke, the last an opponent of formidable stature, by 
maintaining that the evidence showed that the rate of interest did not vary 
according to the quantity of money, but rather depended upon the rate of 
profit in trade which in turn was a variable of the number of traders in relation 
to the state of trade.® Unlike Hume’s a priori attack on Locke, this was an at- 
tempt to prove him wrong from empirical observation of corn prices and 


1 J. Massie, Plan for the Establishment of Charity Houses, (1755); Further Observations ... on the 
Foundling Hospital, (1759); Broadsides ...; Calculations of Taxes for a Family of each Rank, Degree or 
Class in r year, (1756, 2nd edn. 1761). In contrast to other writers Massie here is quite clear 
that, even if some of the figures have to be estimates, to discuss the percentage of income taken by 
taxation one needs to know (i) number of people, (ii) pecuniary amount of their income and 
expenses, (ili) the rise in prices caused by taxation, (iv) the total sum paid in taxes. 

2 This is also apparent in his ‘Ways and Means for Raising the Extraordinary Supplies ...’ (1757) 
which he dedicated to Pitt and Henry Bilson-Legge ‘with great Deference and Humility’. He 
displays here intimate knowledge of published economic literature: the tract is really another 
set of annals of trade and industry post 1688. 

3 J. Massie, Observations concerning the Tax upon Houses and Windows ... (1758). 

4 J. Massie, Essay on ... natural rate of interest, (1750, reprinted and ed. J. H. Hollander, Balti- 
more, 1912); Observations relating to the Coin of Great Britain (1760). 

5 For W. A. Shaw (op.cit. pp. i-ii) this showed Massie at the height of his powers, ‘a profound 
and acute thinker on abstract economics’. This is overstated, but Massie merits a place in any 
pre-Adam Smith survey of the field and has recently been accorded it by J. M. Low in Manches- 
ter School of Economic and Social Studies, XXII (1954). From Massie’s assumption of increasing 
numbers of traders he suggests that in the long run the rate of interest will tend to fall being one 
of the first writers to have any conception of a long-term trend in interest rates. : 
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interest rates. The objective and the mode of attack, as the principle for dis- 
covering the true answer (or at least disproving a false one) were secure, even 
if his precise technique was naive. 

A grasp of theoretical patterns in the light of which data might be assembled 
for testing, with an ability to display evidence on an imposing scale, distinguishes 
the serious student of economic and commercial phenomena from the ad hoc 
deliberations of ephemeral pamphleteers. Here we are not so much concerned 
with the ultimate truth of Massie’s theory, or indeed, the absolute veracity of 
his statistical enquiries. Sufficient that the first should be recognised as intel- 
lectually articulate and self-consistent and the latter as sober and diligent— 
despite the language of their introductions. The comments of Massie himself 
upon this double interest in pattern and facts accompany his discreet plea to be 
appointed official historian of the rise of British commerce, where he confesses 
an ambition to write:1 


*,.an Historical Account of the Several Branches of Manufacturing and 
Trade belonging ‘to this Kingdom and also ... another Treatise wherein I 
shall endeavour to establish upon fixed Principles that Branch of commer- 
cial Knowledge which may properly be called elementary, because it is 
deducible from self-evident Truthes, and not at all connected with either 
the historical or the practical Branches.’2 


Here is the hope to establish a duality between generalised theory and historical 
narrative which, ignis fatuus though it be, has proved the stimulus for so much 
enquiry. That Massie should have been so precise in formulating such an aim— 
common in other fields of scholarship in his time but precocious in the study of 
commerce and economics—that he should have set out self-consciously to 
become the Newton or the Locke of economic history is indeed remarkable. The 
result was to belie expectations. His draft of an open letter to the principal 
landholders of England in 1768 shows an embittered and disappointed man, 
whose high potential was never fulfilled and whose labour of ‘above Twelve 
Years’ collecting materials remained incomplete.? Only the tracts which do 
survive as polemical works reveal glimpses of such a stature, and thus help to 
give responsibility to those of his statistical investigations which are to be 
considered here. 


1 J. Massie, A Representation Concerning Commercial Knowledge (1760), pp. 17-8. This tract gives 
sixteen points around which investigations into any ‘historical account of a Branch of Manutfac- 
tory’ are to be organised, a list which might still serve as a vade-mecum for the business historian. 
The topics include such points as: ‘... 14th A brief Recital of the Causes of every considerable 
Increase, Decrease and Disorder in Such Manufactury or among the Manufacturers from Time 
to Time. 15th National Reasoning and Remarks which particularly relate to such Branch of 
Manufactury, wherein it promotes or clashes with other Branches of Manufactury, Trade, the 
Landed Interest, Naval Power etc. of this Kingdom. 16th Physical and political Observations 
relating to the Effects which such Branch of Manufactury hath upon the Health, Strength 
Manners, etc. of the People employed therein.’ 

2 Ibid, p. 1. ; 

3 B.M. Add MS. 33,065, fol. 285, dated g January 1768. The letter complains of the failure 
of Pitt to pay the £1568 owing to him, doubtless for pamphleteering. This letter gives one 
of the few references to where Massie lived in London — New Street, Covent Garden. Shaw 
mentions another address from Holborn; Brief Observations ... (1765) is written from West- 
minster, and the obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine of November 1784 gives Holborn as 
the place where he died. 
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Advocacy ceases if such circumstantial evidence about his other writings and 
the kind of man he was can overcome the instinctive resistance quickened 
by Joseph Massie’s polemics. The broad-sheet in question is summarised in 
Table I after transposition out of Massie’s original terms of reference where it 
was entitled ‘A Computation of the Money that hath been exorbitantly Raised upon the 
People of Great Britain by the Sugar Planters, in One Year from January 1759 to January 
1760; shewing how much Money a Family of each Rank, Degree or Class hath lost by that 
rapacious monopoly, after I laid it open...’ As with some of his other calculations 
elaborated for political debates, the figures remain more sober than his language. 
Its original form consists of a table showing all the social and economic ranks 
in society, similar to, although a little more elaborate than Gregory King’s, 
divided up in terms of whether their occupiers drank tea, coffee or chocolate— 
and so consumed sugar—once or twice daily, occasionally, or rarely, with the 
information for each group in society given as follows: 

(i) Their annual ‘Incomes or Expences’.? 

(ii) The annual average consumption of sugar for one family in each group. 

(iii) ‘Money exorbitantly raised’ by such consumption on each family. 

(iv) Money exorbitantly raised on all the families in the group. 

These calculations in sugar and money, with the arbitrary estimate of sugar 
consumed and, more particularly, the assumptions of the ‘monopoly’ proportion 
of the retail price, form the polemical part of the story—although even here 
his total conversion rates seem reasonable, the estimated consumption for 
England and Wales being 56,282 hogsheads, that of Scotland another 3,717 
hogsheads, to make the round total 60,000 hogsheads ‘the usual quantity 
consumed yearly’. He prices this at 23s5.4d. per 112 lbs. of muscado, both figures 
being reasonable averages consonant with customs entries and wholesale 
prices. From the information supplied here for each category it is a simple 
matter to convert the totals given in sugar and money back to the income and 
demographic patterns from which they were composed. The result of dividing 
(iv) by (ail) gives the number of families in each category. That multiplied by 
(i) gives the ‘annual Incomes or Expences’ for the whole group. When these 
groups are variously rearranged into occupational categories they form just 
such a table as King’s and Colquhoun’s, to the first of which in form they are 
quite clearly indebted. 

The estimates of numbers in the groups stand open to judgment by all cir- 
cumstantial evidence available, whether from potentially definitive categories 
such as naval and military officers, registered inn-keepers and ale-sellers, or 
by known information about wage-rates in London and the country. On the 
whole—although opinions may conflict on all groups—they seem likely enough 
to bear printing. The weekly wage rates, for example, follow Mrs Gilboy’s 
estimates fairly closely, although I have posited for convenience a working year 
of 50 weeks’ paid work which probably exaggerates the annual earnings of this 
group.® If Massie’s single category ‘ale-sellers, cottagers’ is placed with his 
Aer Belge be ce leap up in an hence complete collection of 

: y Library, Cambridge by Dr Cunningham. Almost 


certainly this is the actual volume which the D.NV.B. mentions as being sold in the B 
Sale at Edinburgh in 1866. Se 


® A very similar scheme is also laid out in Massie, Calculations of Taxes for a Family of each Rank 
Degree or Class ... (1756) and Brief Observations and Calculations on the present high Prices ... (1765). 
In no case, to my knowledge, did Massie divide up any such table according to occupational 
categories, or categories of economic function. 


3 BE. W. Gilboy, Wages in Righteenth-Century England, (Cambridge, Mass. 1934), p. 220. 
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other group ‘Inn-keepers and Ale-Sellers’ their total numbers, 42,000, approx- 
imate to the registered total.! One may think that his figures for Common 
Soldiers (18,000), Military Officers (2,000) and Naval Officers (6,000) are low 
for a year of mobilisation, but it may well be that only those actually in Eng- 
land at the time are considered, the object being to establish the pattern of 
sugar consumption at home. At the top of his scale the definable groups of peers 
are not listed separately, Spiritual Lords, ‘Temporal Lords, Baronets, Knights, 
Esquires and Gentlemen together being given twelve income categories ranging 
from £ 20,000 to £1200 which prevents an individual check. However, the upper 
bracket of £120,000 seems more apposite than King’s average of £ 2,800 for 
temporal lords. On the other hand aclear anomaly seems to lie in his very large 
estimate for the lowest category of tradesmen—125,000 with a total income of 
£ 5m.—far larger than any other single group. Colquhoun estimates a total of 
only 74,500 shop-keepers and tradesmen in 1812. By contrast Massie’s estimates 
for Group B in Table III (Professions) may appear wrongly depressed in com- 
parison with that group in 1688. The income of Massie’s 12,000 lawyers is 
£1.2m. as against King’s £1.4m. for £10,000; and Massie’s 16,000 office- 
holders receive £.g6m. against King’s 10,000 receiving £ 1.8 m., which two 
categories more than account for the differences in the group as a whole. It 
is difficult to assess the merits of either judgment in absolute terms, but the 
contraction indicated by their comparison seems unlikely. 

There are two parts of Table I which, when split up into the commonly 
accepted groupings according to function, as in Tables IT and III, need more 
comment. Within the agricultural group Massie assumes that freeholders 
have enlarged their numbers since 1688, which would certainly not conform to 
accepted conclusions. He gives 210,000 as their total (in three income groups) 
as against 155,000 farmers, 200,000 husbandmen and 200,000 labourers in the 
country (as opposed to London), this last group perhaps not being considered 
to have been employed on the land. Gregory King assumed there were 180,000 
freeholders, 150,000 farmers, while in addition he has an undefined labour 
grouping of 364,000 ‘labouring people and out-servants’ with 400,000 ‘cottagers 
and paupers’. Apart from the dangers which would be involved in accepting 
Massie’s opinion about the numbers of freeholders, the doubtful compara- 
bility of King’s categories of labour with those of Massie and Colquhoun (who 
both indicate in which sectors of the economy their labouring groups are 
working) leads to confusion. The whole concept of ‘freeholder’ in this context is 
uncertain. The scale of this is large enough to rob the neighbouring Groups G 
and E—agriculture and industry—of meaning when developments between 
1688, 1760 and 1804 are investigated, so that the alternative alignments must 
be considered. These are given in the different allocations of Massie’s figures in 
Tables II and III, the first in accordance with King, the second with Colqu- 
houn.? 

Such a necessary procedure raises the issue of the comparability of results 
which is further discussed below. The significance of Gregory King’s two 
general categories for labour should be a warning in itself: that in his day there 
was no clear-cut distinction between the agricultural and industrial ‘sectors’ of 
the economy, in this respect the nature of the putting-out system being precisely 


1 This was 40,166 for 1760: it had been above 45,000 before 1756. Excise Statistics, 1662-1806, 


(MS. Kings Beam House). ; 
2 Colquhoun includes the estimate of labourers in manufacturing only with that of artisans. 
This prevents a direct isolation of the labouring force in industry which might be transferred to 


a ‘general labour’ group for direct comparisons with King. 
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to distribute ‘manufacturing’ work to the less-intensively employed families 
working on the land. The common complaints from employers in industry 
right through to the nineteenth century that their hands commonly deserted 
their workshops for the fields during the harvest season illustrates the same point. 
Similarly, King and Massie do not distinguish between merchant seamen and 
naval seamen, so that an arbitrary decision was necessary to place this cate- 
gory within Group F (Trade and Distribution) rather than B (Forces). 

The broad movements shown in Table III do not need stressing in a written 
commentary. Perhaps most important is the general fact that, in 1760, Joseph 
Massie thought that Gregory King’s assumptions of numbers and wealth 
needed to be generally revised and increased, and that the new categories and 
wages for labourers might be separately considered. The decline in the total 
proportion of families earning their living in agriculture, and the even greater 
decline in the proportion of total income accruing to all families going to those 
in agriculture are clear. The upper social and income groups in Group A and 
within Groups B, E and F seem to have increased their wealth more rapidly 
than those in other sectors. From other evidence one would certainly posit a 
steepening pyramid of wealth, although lack of data on the numbers in each 
household do not allow per capita calculations to be made for direct comparison 
between King and Colquhoun.! The numbers in groups B and E increased the 
most rapidly after 1760. In group F (Trade and Distribution) Massie’s reckoning 
on a much larger number of tradesmen (162,500) than Colquhoun (74,500), 
which was noted as an anomaly, raises the 1760 estimate above that for 1812, 
with the share of total income allotted to it. Such a gloss as this, with the high 
number of Massie’s freeholders, raises an issue relevant for judging the objective 
veracity of all such calculations in ages or conditions where the reliability of the 
original figures may be questioned. From other non-quantitative evidence, the 
broad movements occurring within the economic and social structure of the 
country coming with the onset of the industrial revolution and concomitant 
commercial developments are testified historically. To give what precise 
figures contemporaries may have conceived for the cross-section of society in 
their own times, may not, as we have stressed, be superfluous historiographi- 
cally. But, on the other hand, the potential weakness of their estimates is so great 
that, if the conclusions drawn from them are not those which have been already 
drawn from other kinds of evidence, the possibility—or even the probability— 
is that it is the figures which are wrong. They may be mistaken in conception 
or through mis-calculation and mis-printing; they may be selective, or frag- 
mentary, or wrongly interpreted; while, if the new conclusions merely reinforce 
normally accepted ones, the exercise is historically, after all, only a demonstra- 
tion of the obvious—a journey to an already known John O’Groats by way of a 
tediously distant Lands End. The hope that demonstrations of method have 


validity apart from their practical conclusions may be an equally forlorn 
compensation for historians. 


Ill 


In conclusion, if such there can be, some of the differences between these 
calculations of the incomes and expenses of all families in England and Wales, 
and modern concepts of the National Income, with some of the dangers lurking 


1 ‘Trying to calculate national income per head within the categories, even where numbers in 
each household are posited, raises nice problems about the payments to the hierarchy of servants. 
Where income was so unevenly distributed as in eighteenth-century England, and where data 
1s so imprecise, ‘welfare’ calculations about national income per head seem pointless. 
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in the no-man’s land of exact comparisons between years so far apart as 1688, 
1760 and 1803 need to be stressed: the figures cannot be squeezed very vigo- 
rously to extract twentieth-century conclusions. They show only the social dis- 
tribution of wealth created by families, not national net ‘added value’ for the 
year. Colquhoun’s other tables where, following Arthur Young, he tries to 
establish the net value accruing to all the various sectors of the economy are 
very different.! In turn, such a division of wealth as this, seen according to the 
social stratification, masks much of the more sophisticated economic significance 
which national income estimates provide. No clues are given here about annual 
increments not distributed to families, or not withdrawn for consumption: 
the increase in fixed capital or stocks, undistributed corporate wealth produced 
during the year whether by foreign-trading companies or domestic joint-stock 
companies, added-values remaining abroad on private account, revenues of 
colleges, trusts, crown lands and the rest. Silence on saving and investment 
(which Massie avoids discussing by the simple device of making his totals 
‘annual Incomes or Expenses’ whereas King gave separate estimates for income 
and spending in each case) the absence of any mention of ‘transfers’ by taxa- 
tion, poor-relief or interest from government debt, make the 1760 figures less 
useful than either King’s—with his astonishing conclusion that more than half 
the families in the land decreased the net wealth of the country—or Colqu- 
houn’s, with more accurate calculations for rentier categories. ‘The latter addi- 
tion of £5m. (or 2} per cent of total revenue recorded) for 50,000 persons 
living on such incomes and ‘transfers’, with certain other persons not found 
specifically listed in either Gregory King’s or Joseph Massie’s social structure— 
the sovereign and his household, pensioners of Chelsea College and Greenwich 
Hospital, lunatics and the rest—may distort their comparability to some extent, 
but they fit in with the general groupings more reasonably than the larger 
outstanding category of labour. To conform with Gregory King’s estimate of 
income, the £4.26 m. received by paupers from parochial rates in 1803 has 
been deducted from Colquhoun’s totals. 

Other combined functions which will be obvious to the most casual observer 
of eighteenth-century England affect group A, in which will be found prospering 
many persons taking a most successful part in the activities accorded to groups 
B-G: the merchant-, banker- and brewer-knights, the unpaid noble and gentle 
administrators and legislators, the magistrates, statesmen and multitudinous 
‘office-holders’ of trusts and charities who escape record as such and get caught, 
at leisure, upon their estates. Were this not the case, bishops should be in the 
same group as their priests and deacons. This is true of all those who become 
‘landed’ through the traditional metamorphosis of wealth derived from trade, 
industry and office (for whom group A is rather the club open to membership 
of those graduating most successfully from groups B-F); of those who were 
active in exploiting the mineral wealth beneath or who directly supervised the 
home farms upon their free-hold land. Conversely, many of the free-holders 
who are classed in Group C with others employed in agriculture may rather 
have been ‘gentlemen and esquires’ in their economic function—Adam Smith’s 
‘mere’ landed gentry, or those gentlemen farmers raising little except their hats. 

One further major qualification must be made between the groups purpor- 


1 Colquhoun, Treatise on the Wealth, Power and Resources of the British Empire ... (1815). Miss 
P. Deane has compiled a composite N.I. estimate from the various tables of Colquhoun to 
give a total of £ 404.95m. for Great Britain and Ireland in 1812, at current prices. (Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, IV (1955). See also her ‘Contemporary Estimates of Natural 
Income in the first half of the Nineteenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. VIII (1956). 
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ting to represent the contributions of agriculture and industry respectively to 
the total employment and total remuneration of families in England and Wales. 
Apart from the merging and coalescing of some agricultural and ‘industrial 
labour (mentioned above), certain important categories of artisans and skilled 
metal workers—although in their individual functions clearly not employed 
upon the land or with the harvest, as directly serve the agricultural sector and 
should therefore be properly caught in the agriculture group (C) rather than 
the industry group (E). They are, of course, the blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
certain millwrights, thatchers and their fellow-workers in villages and small 
market towns throughout the length and breadth of rural England. It would be 
impossible to determine accurately the dividing line between agriculture and 
industry which runs through these categories of employment, and certainly to 
make the attempt would mean violating the categories of the three estimates 
being considered here. Moreover, having once taken the first steps along this 
road it is difficult to know the most judicious stopping point, for the attorneys, 
bankers and land agents of those same market towns as clearly serve and profit 
from the agriculture which sustains them as blacksmith and farmers. One 
might then consider the maltster and brewer—as did all contemporaries—in 
the same light, and, at only single stages further on, the baker, the butcher, the 
soap-boiler and the tallow maker, the wool-merchant, even the wool- and 
worsted-manufactures themselves, at the heart of industrial England. To con- 
sider such a progression, with that side of the metal industries whose final 
products also went to serve domestic agriculture, is to emphasis that, before the 
nineteenth century, agriculture was the only great prime mover of the economy 
and that most of the nation’s industry was processing materials drawn from 
the harvest of crop, beast, or timber or in some way directly serving these 
harvests. 

To force these issues to extremes would be as foolish as to ignore them alto- 
gether: in the end, members of society are as interdependent in their economic 
life as in their political union. They deserve stress here partly because it is so 
easy to transfer contemporary assumptions, instinctively held in the case of 
twentieth-century Britain, about the dichotomy of industry as against 
agriculture back into centuries where a fundamentally different economic 
structure makes them largely meaningless. 

Here, such qualifications, which seriously detract from the precise economic 
interpretations of the tables, at least have the merit of being in large measure 
common to all three estimates, although mounting in importance through the 
eighteenth century. The others which we have noted are peculiar to their 
authors, and detract from the comparison more seriously. 

The tables have been given in current prices, to which the application of a 
price index would have serious effects upon comparing the totals of income, as 
opposed to the proportions going to the various groups in society. This applies 
more particularly to Colquhoun’s, which is that of an inflated year without 
convertibility, where a simple calculation might reduce the figure of £ 217.74m. 
to a level of about £ 132m. in 1760 prices !. Even this could not indicate any 
alteration in the structure of prices between the various sectors of the economy 
which had taken place in generations since 1688 or 1760. Such a consideration 
leads into the more recondite doubts about those increases in, and the appear- 
ance of, the income of groups supplying goods and services which can be 
identified in money terms, and so added to the total of annual value accruing 


' With E. B, Schumpeter’s price index, Rev. of Econ. Statistics, XX (1938), 35- 
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to society, which previously were included within a household economy, 
escaping both the market and the count: the home-brewing, home-baking, 
soap-making, butter-making, cheese-making and so forth with the changing, 
proportion of clothes made up at home.! The average consumption of beer per 
head, for example, does not seem to have increased greatly while an ‘industry’ 
appeared which augmented the national income by no insignificant amount. 
Similar implications apply to the appearance of ‘added value’ in domestic service 
which these figures for households and families avoid as neatly as they do that 
of the unpaid contributions of housewife and farmer’s wife which have harassed 
later economists. To this should be added the larger question of perquisites 
supporting money wages which has for long bedevilled attempts to evaluate 
economically meaningful wage-rates. All these things, with the consideration, 
too, that many services which appear and grow more important throughout 
the process of a society adapting itself to more vigorous industrial, commercial 
and, above all, urban life are not responsible in any real sense for ‘adding’ to 
the wealth of that society, while some merely lessen the inconveniences which 
such a process entails, rob the comparisons between years far apart of some 
reality. As Mr Berrill remarks in another connexion, “The old difficulty of 
distinguishing between a movement along a curve and a shift of the propensity 
itself has proved almost insurmountable’.2 Economic categories do not bear a 
fixed and frozen structural] relationship to one another for very long in which 
time changing quantities in any one category may be presumed to operate 
within the same frame of reference, an observation as true for national income 
figures as for cost of living indices. Qualitative change is always affecting the 
assessments of quantitative measurement. To bring the argument home, his- 
torical perception must judge and condition the imposition of economic 
categories upon changing phenomena—which is no more than a return to the 
point from which this article opened. In this light should the tableau social of 
Joseph Massie be considered, and its relations with those of Gregory King and 
Patrick Colquhoun be assessed. 


Queens’ College, Cambridge 


i The spread of the ‘entertainment industries’ of later times intensifies the problem in another 
way. On these issues generally, when applied to pre-industrial economies in the present 
century see note and authorities cited on p. 30. 

2 K.E. Berrill, review of W. W. Rostow, Process of Economic Growth, (1953) in Econ. JF. LXV 


(1955), 500. 
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Table II. Groups and Categories 


Gregory King 


Group A 
Temporal Lords 
. Spiritual Lords 
Baronets 
Knights 
Esquires 
Gentlemen 


OPN eet CO Th 


Group B 

1. Clergy (all categories) 

2. Persons in the law 

3. Liberal arts and scien- 
ces 

4. Office holders 
and military) 

5. Common soldiers 


(civil 


Group C 
1. Freeholders 
2. Farmers 


Group D 

1. Labouring people and 
outservants 

2. Cottagers 
pers 


and pau- 


Group E 
1. Artizans and _ handi- 
crafts 


Group F 

1. Merchants and tra- 
ders 

2. Shopkeepers and tra- 
desmen 

3. Common seamen 


Group G 
1. Vagrants 


Joseph Massie 


As Gregory King, but the 6 cate- 
gories divided up only by differences 
in income: i.e. the number of families 
in each category is not distinguished. 


As Gregory King 


(i)* 


Freeholders 
Farmers 


Husbandmen, 
labourers in 
London and the 
country, manu- 
facturers of 
wool, silk etc. 
wood, iron etc. 
in London and 
the country. 


Master 
facturers 


manu- 


(ii)* 


Freeholders 
Farmers 
Husbandmen 


Labourers in 
London and the 
country 


Master manu- 
facturers, manu- 
facturers in wool, 
silk etc., wood, 
iron) | etGan) 10 
London and the 

country 


Merchants, tradesmen, innkeepers 
and ale sellers, cottagers and ale- 
sellers, seamen and fishermen 


Patrick Colquhoun 


As Gregory King, plus 
Sovereign’s household 
and the incomes of those 
living with other families. 
who receive interest from 
Funds. 


As Gregory King, flus 


teachers, entertainers, 
keepers of institutions, 
naval seamen, revenue 
men. 

Freeholders 

Farmers 


Labourers in husbandry 


Pauper labourers 
Pensioners who work 


Manufacturers employ- 
ing capital in various 
trades, artizans, labourers. 
in manufacturers, buil- 
ding mines, canals 


Merchants, bankers, tra- 
ders, tradesmen  shop- 
keepers, shipowners let- 
ting ships for freights, 
warehousemen, clerks, 
hawkers and __pedlars, 
innkeepers and _publi- 
cans, merchant seamen 


Vagrants, etc., lunatics, 
debtors in prison 


* See p. 37 for the explanation of these alternative groupings in Groups C, D, E. 
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THE BRITISH STANDARD OF LIVING 
1790-1850 1 


By E. J. HopssBawM 


HE debate about the standard of living under early industrialism has 

now continued for some thirty years. Among academic historians, in 

Britain at any rate, the pendulum has swung away from the classical 
view, held by enquirers and historians of all political views ? until the appear- 
ance of Clapham’s Economic History of Modern Britain. It is today heterodox to 
believe that early industrialisation was a catastrophe for the labouring poor of 
this or other countries, let alone that their standard of living declined. This 
article proposes to show that the currently accepted view is based on insufficient 
evidence, and that there is some weighty evidence in favour of the old view. So 
far as possible, I propose to refrain from using the type of evidence (Royal 
Commissions, observers’ accounts) which has been criticised as biased and 
unrepresentative. I do not in fact believe it to be unreliable. It is dangerous to 
reject the consensus of informed and intelligent contemporaries, a majority of 
whom, as even critics admit,? took the dark view. It is illegitimate to assume 
that even reformers who mobilise public support by drawing attention to 
dramatic examples of a general evil, are not in fact attacking a general evil. 
But the classical case can be based, to some extent, on quantitative evidence, 
and, in order to avoid irrelevant argument, I shall rely mainly on it. For the sake 
of convenience the classical (Ricardo-Malthus-Marx-Toynbee-Hammond) 
view will be called the pessimistic, the modern (Clapham-Ashton-Hayek) view 
the optimistic school. 


I 


An initial observation is perhaps worth making. There is no a priori reason 
why the standard of living should rise markedly under early industrialism 
An initial rise must almost certainly take place, on demographic grounds,4 
but it may be very slight indeed and need not be lasting once the new rhythm 
of population increase has been set up. It should be remembered that the 
decrease in mortality which is probably primarily responsible for the sharp 
rise in population need be due not to an increase in per capita consumption per 
year, but to a greater regularity of supply; i.e. to the abolition of the periodic 
shortages and famines which plagued pre-industrial economies and decimated 
their populations, It is quite possible for the industrial citizen to be worse fed in 
a normal year than his predecessor, so long as he is more regularly fed. 


1 IT am obliged to the staff of the Customs House, Goldsmith’s and School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine libraries for help, and to Prof. T, S. Ashton and Mr John Savile for comments 
and criticisms. 

2 Cf. J. L. Hammond’s list in “The Industrial Revolution and Discontent’, Econ. Hist. Rev. II 
(1930), 215-228. 

3 'T. S. Ashton, ‘The standard of life of the workers in England, 1790-1850’ (7. E 
Hist, Supplement TX (1949), 19-38. ; 2 ier 

* 'T. McKeown and R. G, Brown, ‘Medical Evidence relating to English population changes’, 
Population Studies, UX (1955), 119. I find it difficult to escape from the conclusion on p. 141. 
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This is not to deny that the increase in production, which greatly exceeded 
that of population, in the long run brought about an absolute improvement 
in material living standards. Whatever we may think of the relative position of 
labourers compared to other classes, and whatever our theory, no serious 
student denies that the bulk of people in Northwestern Europe were materially 
better off in 1900 than in 1800. But there is no reason why living standards 
should improve at all times. Whether they do, depends on the distribution of 
the additional resources produced among the population. But we know that 
under early industrialism (a) there was no effective mechanism for making the 
distribution of the national income more equal and several for making it less so, 
and (b) that industrialisation under then prevailing conditions almost certainly 
required a more burdensome diversion of resources from consumption than is 
theoretically necessary, because the investment mechanism was inefficient. A 
large proportion of accumulated savings were not directly invested in indus- 
trialisation at all, thus throwing a much greater burden of savings on the rest 
of the community. In countries with an acute shortage of capital a depression 
of popular living standards was almost inevitable. In countries such as Britain, 
where plenty of capital was theoretically available, it was likely, simply because 
much of what was available was not in fact pressed into the most useful 
investment. At best, therefore, we should expect improvements in the standard 
of living to be much slower than they might have been, at worst we should not 
be surprised to find deterioration. 

There is no reason to assume that in countries with a rapidly rising popula- 
tion and a large reserve of rural or immigrant labour, shortage as such is likely 
to push up real wages for more than limited groups of workers. 

It may be argued that industrialisation and urbanisation automatically 
improve living-standards in any case, because industrial wages normally tend 
to be higher than non-industrial or rural ones, and urban consumption 
standards than village ones. But (a) we are not merely concerned with the 
incomes of one section of the labouring poor, but of all. We must not isolate any 
group of the labouring poor, whether better or worse off, unless it forms a 
majority of the population. Moreover (b) the argument is not always correct. 
Thus while in many continental countries social indices, like mortality and 
literacy, improve faster in town than country, in Britain this was not always so. 
Lastly (c) we must beware of interpreting the qualitative differences between 
urban and rural, industrial and pre-industrial life automatically as differences 
between ‘better’ and ‘worse’. Unless we bring imponderables into the argu- 
ment, townsmen are not necessarily better off than countrymen; and as the 
Hammonds showed, imponderables can also be thrown on the pessimistic side 
of the scale. 

One final point must be made. Optimists often tend to exonerate capitalism 
from blame for such bad conditions as they admit to have existed. They argue 
that these were due to insufficient private enterprise, to hangovers from the 
pre-industrial past or to similar factors. I do not propose to enter into such 
metaphysical arguments. This paper is concerned primarily with fact, and not 
with accusation, exculpation or justification. What would have happened if all 
citizens in Europe in 1800 had behaved as textbooks of economics told ther to, 
and if there had been no obstacles or frictions, is not a question for historians, 
They are, in the first instance, concerned with what did happen. Whether it 
might have happened differently, is a question which belongs to another 


argument. 
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We may now consider the views of the ‘optimistic’ school. Its founder, 
Clapham, relied primarily on calculations of real wages which showed them to 
rise in the period 1790 to 1850 at times when contemporaries, and the histo- 
rians who followed them, assumed that the poor were getting poorer. On the 
money side these calculations depended mainly on the well-known collections 
of wage-data by Bowley and Wood. On the cost-of-living side they depended 
almost wholly on Silberling’s index.! It is not too much to say that Clap- 
ham’s version of the optimistic view stood or fell by Silberling.? 

It is now generally realised that the statistical basis of Clapham’s conclusions 
is too weak to bear its weight; especially as the argument for the period 
1815-1840 odd turns largely on the question whether the curve of the cost-of- 
living sloped downwards more steeply than that of money-wages, it being ad- 
mitted that both tended to fall. Clearly in extreme cases, e.g. when prices fall 
and wages rise or the other way round, even a thin index may be reliable. In 
this case, however, the possibilities of error are much greater. 

Now our figures for money-wages are chiefly time-rates for skilled artisans 
(Tucker, Bowley). About piece-workers we know very little. Since we also 
know little about the incidence of unemployment, short-time etc, our figures 
cannot be regarded as a reliable reflection of actual earnings. (Clapham, by 
the way, makes no attempt to discover the extent of unemployment, though 
mentioning the absence of data about it. His index to vol. I does not even con- 
tain the word). For large sections of the ‘labouring poor’—the unskilled, those 
whose income cannot be clearly expressed in terms of regular money-wages, we 
are almost completely in the dark. We therefore possess nothing which would 
be regarded as an adequate index of money-wages today. The weakness of the 
cost-of-living figures is equally great. Silberling has been criticised by Cole, by 
Judges, and most recently by Ashton, the most eminent of the ‘optimists’.3 
For practical purposes it is no longer safe to generalise about the working-class 
cost-of-living on this basis. Indeed, practical, as distinct from methodological, 
doubt has been thrown on such attempts to construct real wage indices for the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Thus Ashton’s figures for retail prices in some 
Lancashire towns 1790-1830 show nothing like the post-war fall which Silber- 
ling would lead one to expect.4 Tucker’s index of London artisan real wages 
shows the major improvement in their position in the period 1810-43 to have 
occurred in 1813~22.5 But, as we shall see, these were years of stagnant or 
falling per capita consumption of meat in London, and of sugar and tobacco 
nationally ; facts which hardly support the assumption of rising real wages. 

In defence of Clapham it ought to be said that he was more cautious in 

1 Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain, I, 601. 

2 To a slight extent it also depended on the choice of period. Today, when most economic 
historians would place the turning-point between the post-napoleonic period of difficulties and 
the ‘golden age’ of the Victorians rather earlier than was once fashionable —in 1842-3 rather 
than in 1848 or thereabouts—few would deny that things improved rapidly in Britain (though 
not in Ireland) from the earlier forties on, the crisis of 1847 interrupting a period of progress 
rather than initiating it. But the admission that the middle and later forties were a time of 
To ee ee pee Herne Se the period 1790-1842 or 1815-1842 was, though 
July on eless discussion, as by Chaloner and Henderson, History Today, 

3 Cole & Postgate, The Common People; G.D.H. Cole, Short History of the British Working Class 


Movement (1947 edn); A. V. Judges in Riv. Stor. Italiana, 1951, 162-79; T.S. Ashton, loc. cit 
4 'T. S. Ashton, loc.cit. ; 


5 R. S. Tucker, ‘Real Wages of Artisans in London 1729-1935 (F.Amer Stat. Assn. XXXI 
(1936, no. 193). 
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his conclusion than some of the optimistic vulgarisers have been. Thus Silber- 
ling’s index itself shows living-costs to have remained fairly steady for about 
twenty years after 1822, rising and falling about a level trend. Not until after 
1843 did they drop below the 1822 level. Tucker’s, a later index, shows that 
between 1822 and 1842 the real wages of London artisans rose above the 1822 
level in only four years, the average improvement for the whole period, even 
for them, being only about 5 or 6 per cent. The two decades of, at best, relative 
stagnation of real wages—which R.C.O. Matthews confirms for the 1830’s 1— 
are significant, though often omitted from the argument. In fact, one is bound 
to conclude that Clapham has had a surprisingly easy passage, thanks largely 
to the extreme feebleness of the reply of his chief opponent, J. L. Hammond,? 
who virtually accepted Clapham’s statistics and shifted the argument entirely 
onto moral and other non-material territories. 

However, today, the deficiencies of Clapham’s argument have been admitted 
and the most serious of the optimists, Professor Ashton, has in fact abandoned 
it, though this fact has not always been realised.? Instead, he relies on argu- 
ments or assumption of three types. First, on various theoretical arguments 
designed to prove that a rise in real wages must have taken place. Second, on 
factual evidence of rising material prosperity—such as improvements in housing, 
food, clothing etc. Third, on the—so far as one can judge—unsupported assump- 
tion that the part of the labouring population whose real wages improved must 
have been larger than the part whose real wages did not. It is admitted that 
conditions for part of the working population did not improve. I do not propose 
to discuss the first lot of arguments, since, if there is evidence that the standard 
of living did not improve significantly or at all at the relevant periods, they 
automatically fall to the ground. 

It is perhaps worth observing how scanty the hard evidence for the optim- 
istic view is today, when it can no longer rely on Clapham’s type of support. It 
rests essentially on the sort of evidence adduced by McCulloch, an early opti- 
mist, in 1839, though today it is often less detailed. Now McCulloch’s case 5 is 
built on the following foundations. The substitution of white bread for brown 
is shown by the known, but not measured, decline in the consumption of brown 
cereals since 1760, in Cornwall of barley-eating since 1800. But McCulloch’s 
estimate that only 20,000 rye-eaters were left by 1839 is patently wild. (Inci- 
dentally, his source for Cornwall ® seems to talk only of the St Austell area, 
not the whole county). The increase in meat consumption rests on the assumed 
increase in the weight of livestock sold at Smithfield, the actual numbers of 
animals having only kept pace with the growth of London population since 
1740-50. But (a), as we shall see, the number of beasts sold at Smithfield had not 
kept pace with London population growth, as McCulloch must have known 
quite well, and at least one contemporary did know.? Moreover, (b) the view 
that weight increased dramatically has been virtually put out of court by Fus- 


1 R. C. O. Matthews, A Study in Trade Cycle History: Economic Fluctuations in Great Britain, 
18 Cambridge, 1954). 

ee Hammond, loc.cit. and J. H. Clapham, I, ix-x. 

3 "[, S. Ashton, loc.cit. and Economic History of England: The Eighteenth Century (195 5)» 233-5. 

4 T.S. Ashton in J. Econ. Hist., and The Industrial Revolution (1948). 

5 Statistical Account of the British Empire (1839), U1, 494 ff. 

6 Select Committee on Agriculture, Parl. Papers, 1833, V, Q.3431 ff. act 

? London, ed. C. Knight (1842), II, 318 (chapter: ‘Smithfield’) estimates the rise in population 
from 1740/50 to 1831 at 218 per cent, in beef at 110, in sheep at 117 per cent. As the author is 
also aware that Davenant’s estimate of 370 Ib. for the carcass weight of beef in the early eigh- 
teenth century is probably much too low, it is difficult to see how he arrives at his optimistic 


conclusions about the per capita rise in London meat consumption. 


- Econ. Hist. X 
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sell.1 Lastly, (c) McCulloch’s estimate of 800 lb. as the contemporary carcass 
weight of beef was grossly inflated. Other estimates give it as 668 lb. (1821), 630 
Ib. (1836), 640 lb. (Smithfield 1842), ? while both Braithwaite Poole (1852) and 
the Smithfield butchers consulted on McCulloch’s estimate in 1856 were also 
less sanguine.? For clothing, McCulloch relied on the fall of prices of cotton 
goods and not on direct evidence. For Scotland he gave a confident, but 
statistically undocumented, comparison between past and present. He did not 
mention potatoes, dairy produce, groceries, etc. 

His statistical basis was thus slight, and his bias verged on the disingenuous. 
(The critics of industrialism were not the only ones to choose evidence to suit 
themselves). Subsequent optimistic scholars have not investigated the evidence 
much further. Thus the data on meat-consumption appear to have been almost 
totally neglected. Even Professor Ashton’s paper on the standard of living, 
1790-1830, perhaps the fullest recent discussion, and vastly more scholarly 
than McCulloch, rests on few and scattered data.4 

The evidence is certainly too sketchy to sustain the assumption, which today 
appears to be fundamental to the optimistic view, that the proportion of the 
labouring population whose conditions improved must have been larger than 
the rest. There is, as we have seen, no theoretical reason for making this 
assumption about the period 1790-1840 odd. It is, of course, impossible to 
verify owing to the absence of adequate data on the British income structure at 
the time, but what we know about this structure in later periods (and in ad- 
mittedly better-off periods at that) does not support it. As I have attempted to 
show at greater length elsewhere, ® about 40 per cent of the industrial working 
class in later periods lived at or below the poverty-line, i.e. at or below subsistence 
level on the prevailing definitions of this concept. Perhaps 15 percent belonged 
to a favoured stratum which was in a clear position to improve its real wages at 
almost all times. That is, the first group lived in what amounted to a perma- 
nently glutted labour market, the second in one of permanent relative labour 
scarcity, except during bad slumps. The rest of the labouring population was 
distributed between the two groups. Only if we assume either that in 1790-1850 
the favoured stratum was markedly larger, the poor stratum markedly smaller 
than later or that at least five-sevenths of the intermediate stratum were more 
like than unlike the labour aristocracy, does the optimistic view, insofar as it is 
based on assumptions about income structure, hold good. This is not very 
plausible, and until there is more evidence for the optimistic assumption, there 
is no reason for making it. For the sake of brevity, I do not propose to enter 


further into the complex discussion of social stratification among the ‘labouring 
poor’ here. 


1 GE, Fussell, “The size of English cattle in the 18th century’, Agricultural History, III (1929), 
160 ff; also Agric. Hist. [V (1930). McCulloch accepts Sinclair’s estimate of Smithfield weights 
in 1785 uncritically. 

2 Select Committee on the Depressed State of Agriculture, Parl. Papers, 1821, IX, 267; General 
Statistics of the British Empire (1836) ; Knight, op.cit. I1, 325. 

3 Braithwaite Poole, Statistics of British Commerce (1852); G. Dodd, The Food of London (1856), 
p. 213. 
4 In addition to the usual wage-sources (Bowley and Wood, Gilboy, Tucker) this paper, in 
fact, contains only factual material about Lancashire prices drawn from Rowbottom, the 
Manchester Mercury and A. Redford’s Manchester Merchants and Foreign Trade 1794-1858 (1934) 
and an opinion of Thomas Holmes. This last is the only new source definitely supporting the 
optimistic view. Of course, Prof. Ashton’s purpose in the paper was to provide new arguments 
rather than new evidence. 


® “The Labour Aristocracy in 19th century Britain’, in J. Savile ed., Democracy and the Labour 
Movement (1954). 
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It thus seems clear that the optimistic view is not based on as strong evidence 
as is often thought. Nor are there overwhelming theoretical reasons in its 
favour. It may, of course, turn out to be correct, but until it has been much more 
adequately supported or argued, there seems to be no major reason for aban- 
doning the traditional view. In view of the fact that there is also statistical 


evidence tending to support that view, the case for its retention becomes 
stronger. 


III 


We may consider three types of evidence in favour of the pessimistic view: 
those bearing on (a) mortality and health, (b) unemployment and (c) consump- 
tion. In view of the weaknesses of wage and price-data, discussed above, it is best 
not to consider them here; in any case actual consumption figures shed a more 
reliable light on real wages. However, we know too little about the actual 
structure of the population to isolate the movements of working-class indices 
from the rest of the ‘labouring poor’ and of other classes. But this would be 
troublesome only if the indices showed a fairly marked rise, which they do not. 
Since the ‘labouring poor’ clearly formed the majority of the population, a 
general index showing stability or deterioration is hardly compatible with a 
significant improvement of their situation, though it does not exclude improve- 
ment among a minority of them. 


A. Social indices 

Our best indices are mortality rates (average expectation of life, infantile, TB 
mortality etc.), morbidity rates and anthropometric data. Unfortunately in 
Britain we lack any reliable anthropometric data such as the French, and any 
index of health such as the percentage of rejected recruits.1 Nor have we any 
useful morbidity figures. The Friendly Societies, whose actuarial advisers made 
some useful calculations about sickness rates,2 cannot be regarded as repre- 
sentative samples, since it is agreed that they included mainly the more pros- 
perous or stably-employed workers; and in any case, as Farr (1839) demon- 
strates,? there is little enough evidence from them before that date. It is possible 
that work on hospital records may allow us to find out more about sickness 
trends, but too little is available at present for judgment. 

We must therefore rely on mortality rates. These have their limitations, 
though it has been plausibly argued that even the crudest of them — general 
mortality below the age of 50 >—is a sensitive indicator of living standards. Stull, 
a high or rising mortality rate, a low expectation of life, are not to be neglected. 
We need not be too much troubled by the known imperfections of the figures, 
at any rate where trends emerge over periods of time. In any case, the worst 
imperfection, the fact that births are less completely registered than deaths— 
thus swelling earlier figures for infant mortality—helps to correct a pessimistic 

1 We cannot assume that British service-men in this period, or prisoners, are a representative 


sample of the population. 

2 e.g. F. G. P. Neison, ‘Contributions to Vital Statistics’, F. Stat. Soc. VIII (1845), 290 ff; TX 
(1846), 50 ff. 

3 In J. McCulloch, Statistical Account, 11. 

4 However, two long series for Doncaster and Carlisle (1850) in the Reports to the General 
Board of Health point in the same direction. pha 

5 S. Swaroop and K. Uemura ‘An attempt to evolve a comprehensive indicator to quantify 
the component “health, including demographic conditions” ’, World Health Working Paper No 8, 
WHO/PHA/25 (22 Nov 1955), duplicated. I owe this reference to Mrs M. Jefferys, School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, London. 
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bias. For as registration improves, recorded mortality rates also drop auto- 
matically on paper, though in fact they may change much less in reality. 

The general movement of mortality rates is fairly well known. On theoretical 
grounds, such as those discussed by McKeown and Brown, ! it is almost incon- 
ceivable that there was not a real fall in mortality rates due to improvements 
in living standards at the beginning of industrialisation, at least for a while. 
General mortality rates fell markedly from the 1780’s to the 1810’s and there- 
after rose until the 1840’s. This ‘coincided with a change in the age-distribution 
favourable to a low death-rate, namely an increase in the proportion of those 
in healthy middle life’.2 The figures therefore understate the real rise in 
mortality rates, assuming the same age-composition throughout the period. 
The rise is said to have been due chiefly to higher infantile and youth mortality, 
especially in the towns, but figures for Glasgow 1821-35 suggest that there it 
was due primarily to a marked increase in the mortality of men of working age, 
greatest in the age-groups from 30 to 60.3 Social conditions are the accepted 
explanation for this. Edmonds, who discusses the Glasgow figures, observed 
(1835) that ‘this is just what might be expected to occur, on the supposition of 
the rising adult population possessing a lower degree of vitality than their 
immediate predecessors’4. On the other hand we must not forget that mortality 
rates did not improve drastically until very much later—say, until the 1870’s or 
1880’s—and may therefore be less relevant to the movement of living standards 
than is sometimes supposed. (Alternatively, that living standards improved 
much more slowly after the 1840’s than is often supposed). Nevertheless, the 
rise in mortality rates in the period 1811-41 is clearly of some weight for the 
pessimistic case, all the more as modern work, especially the studies of Holland 
during and after World War II, tend to link such rates much more directly to 
the amount of income and food consumption than to other social conditions.® 


B. Unemployment. 

There is room for much further work on this subject, whose neglect is rather 
inexplicable. Here I merely wish to draw attention to some scattered pieces of 
information which support a pessimistic rather than a rosy view. 

Little as we know about the period before the middle 1840’s, most students 
would agree that the real sense of improvement among the labouring classes 
thereafter was due less to a rise in wage-rates, which often remained surpri- 
singly stable for years, or to an improvement in social conditions, but to the 
upgrading of labourers from very poorly to less poorly paid jobs, and above 
all to a decline in unemployment or a greater regularity of employment. In 
fact, unemployment in the earlier period had been heavy. Let us consider 
certain components and aspects of it. 

We may first consider pauperism, the permanent core of poverty, fluctuating 
relatively little with cyclical changes—even in 1840~2.6 The trends of pauper- 

1 loc.cit. 

iy T. H. Marshall, “The Population Problem during the Industrial Revolution’, Economic 
History (1929), p. 453. ; 

3 'T. R. Edmonds, ‘On the Mortality of Glasgow and on the increasing Mortality in England’ 
Lancet, II (1835-6), 353. Summarised by Farr in McCulloch, op.cit. II. i 

Saale R. Edmonds, “On the law of mortality’, Lancet, I (1835-6), 416. 

5 Prof. McKeown of Birmingham has drawn my attention to these. The rise of Dutch death 
and sickness rates during and their fall after the war must have been due exclusively to variations 


in food consumption, since other social conditions —e.g. housing—did not improve seriously 
during the period when the rates declined. 


6 ‘Thus in 581 Unions the number of able-bodied paupers only rose by 1/¢ f t 
quarter of 1841 to that of 1842. F.Stat.Soc. VI (1843), oe i a bine cin et 
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ism are difficult to determine, owing to the fundamental changes brought 
about by the New Poor Law, but its extent is sufficiently indicated by the fact 
than in the early 1840’s something like 10 per cent of the total population were 
probably paupers. They were not necessarily worse off than the rest, for Tufnell, 
in the Second Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, estimated that 
farm-labourers ate less than paupers; perhaps 30 per cent less in crude weight of 
foodstuffs. This was also the case in depressed towns.! 

As to the impact of cyclical slumps, we have evidence for the worst of these, 


that of 1841-2. Ashworth’s survey of Bolton may be summarised as follows: 
(see Table I) 


Table I: Unemployment in Bolton 1842 2 


Source: H. Ashworth, ‘Statistics of the present depression of trade 
in Bolton’, Journ. Stat. Soc. V (1842), 74. 


Total employed Total employed 


Trade in 1836 whole or part-ti Asse ben Se 

3 Ke Bia <3: Unemployed 
Mills 8124 3063 (full time) 60 
Ironworkers 2110 1325 (short time) 36 
Carpenters 150 24 84. 
Bricklayers 120 16 87 
Stonemasons 150 50 66 
Tailors 500 250 50 
Shoemakers 80 40 50 


It will be seen that unemployment of ironworkers in this industrial centre 
was higher than the national average for the Ironfounders’ Union, which was 
then about 15 per cent. 

We are, as it happens, quite well informed about unemployment in this 
depression. In the Vauxhall Ward of Liverpool? a little over 25 per cent of 
smiths and engineers were unemployed, in Dundee 4 somewhat over 50 per cent 
of the mechanics and the shipbuilders. Slightly under 50 per cent of the Liver- 
pool shoemakers, over half the Liverpool tailors, two-thirds of the London 
tailors > were unemployed, only 5 out of 160 Dundee tailors were in full work. 
Three-quarters of the plasterers, well over half the bricklayers in Liverpool, 
almost five-sixths of the masons, three-quarters of the carpenters, slaters, 
plumbers, etc. in Dundee had no work. Neither had half the ‘labourers’ and 
almost three-quarters of the women workers in the Liverpool ward. The 
following table summarises various contemporary enquiries: 


1 Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette, 13 Jan. 1842. 
2 The percentages do not allow for the possible increases in the labour force since 1836, and 


thus overstate unemployment. But they may serve as an order of magnitude, 

3 J. Finch, Statistics of the Vauxhall Ward, Liverpool (Liverpool, 1842); a first-rate piece of work, 
which gives unemployment figures for each working-class stratum, and part-time figures broken 
down into 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 days’ work. The last two groups he reckons among the unemployed, the 
first two among the employed. ; 

4 Report of the Statistical Committee appointed by the Anti-Corn Law Conference held in London 812th 
March 1842 (London, n.d.). All data in this paragraph, except where otherwise stated, are from 
this valuable compendium. ; 

5 Facts and Figures. A periodical record of statistics applied to current questions, (London, Oct. 1841), 


p: 29. 
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Table II. Unemployment in some towns, 1841-2 


; Full Partl 
Town Fit for work bo Employed Y Unemployed 

Liverpool, Vauxhall 4814 1841 595 2378 
Stockport 8215 1204 2866 4145 
Colne 4923 964. 1604 2355 
Bury 3982 1107 — — 

Oldham 19500 9500 5000 (half- 5000 

time) 

Accrington (textiles) 3738 1389 1622 727 
Wigan 4109 981 2572 1563 


The list could be prolonged. (I have myself suggested some indices of skilled 
unemployment at this period elsewhere).1 

Such figures mean little, unless we remember what they implied for the 
standard of living. Clitheroe (normal population, 6700, normal employment in 
the five main factories, 2500) had 2300 paupers in 1842; the Brontes’ Haworth 
(population 2400), 308.2 20 per cent of the population of Nottingham was on the 
Poor Law, 33 per cent of that of Paisley on charity.3 15-20 per cent of the 
population of Leeds had an income of less than one shilling per head per week; 4 
over one-third of the families in the Vauxhall Ward of Liverpool had an income 
of less than five shillings a week, indeed most of them had no visible income at 
all.5 In this ward total earnings had halved since 1835, meat consumption had 
halved, bread consumption had remained stable, oatmeal consumption had 
doubled, potato consumption risen by more than a third, and similarly 
dramatic declines in purchases—4o per cent in Manchester—are reported in all 
the towns investigated by the Anti-Corn Law League. No discussion which 
overlooks the massive waves of destitution which swamped large sections of 
the labouring poor in every depression, can claim to be realistic. 

Vagrancy provides another little-used index of unemployment, since out-of- 
work labourers tended to tramp in search of jobs. The actual amount of 
was large enough to have appalled the Tudor administrators who were troubled 
with sturdy beggars. The only full ‘census’ of vagrants, that undertaken in 
1847-51 by the police of the Derwent division of Cumberland, recorded 42,386 
in 1847 (excluding Poor Law vagrants), 42,000 in 1848 (including them) and—as 
proof of the cyclical nature of this aspect of unemployment—rapidly declining 
numbers in subsequent years: 33,5000, 24,000, 18,000.6 Allowing for those who 
used neither common lodging houses nor the Poor Law, but probably not 
allowing for the ‘tramping artisans’ who were catered for by their unions, we 
may well have had something like 1000 tramps a week passing up and down 
this highway during a slump. Whether the estimate that 13,000 vagrants of all 
kinds passed through Preston in 18327 indicates incomplete information 
or a rise in unemployment between 1832 and 1847-51, is an open question. 

It is, however, clear that vagrancy tended to increase from the Napoleonic 
wars until the early 1830's, largely because of ‘commercial fluctuation’,8 partly 


E. J. Hobsbawm, “The Tramping Artisan’, Econ. Hist.Rev. 2nd Ser. III (1951). 
Report to the General Board of Health: Clitheroe (1850) ; ibid, Haworth (1853) 
Statistical Committee of Anti-Corn-Law League, p. 45. 
Facts and Figures, loc.cit. 

5 Finch, of.cit. p. 34. 

8 Report to the General Board of Health: Keswick (1852), p. 45. Part of the diminution was due to 
a Poor Law ruling to bar long-distance vagrants. 

? Report of Royal Commission on the Poor Law, Appendix E, Parl. Papers, 1834, XXXVIIL, p. 318. 

8 R.C. on Poor Law, loc. cit. 305-6: ‘It cannot be denied that our annual reports tend to prove 


1 
2 
3 
4 
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because of the increase in Irish vagrants—that is to say, Irish-born unemployed 
rather than seasonal harvesters.! The following Table III illustrates this trend: 


Table III: Vagrancy trends 1803-1834 


Great North Road : 
Vagrants with passes Irish vagrants passed out of 
all * Irish *** Middlesex *** Berks ** Wilts*** 
1803 569 (Royston) 
1807-28 540 
1811-12 1014. 1811 7 1811 146 
464 301 80 
1815-16 2894 1816 58 1816 1974 690 121 
1820 7000 1821 4583 1850 1148 
1826 331 1826 3307 2044 1811 
1831 1751 1831 9281 5428 4510 


* V.C.H. Cambridgeshire, II, 103-4. 
** Report of R.C. on Poor Law, App. E. Parl. Papers 1834, XX XVIII, p. 249-50. 
*** Same source. Includes Scots paupers. 


Unemployment indices such as these may bear directly on the argument 
between optimists and pessimists, as in the case of the building trade, where the 
optimistic view (Clapham) based on ‘real wages’ clashes particularly sharply 
with the pessimistic view (Postgate), based also on literary evidence.? There is no 
debate about the relatively good wages of building artisans. However, Shannon’s 
brick index 3 shows that output, and hence also employment, in the industry 
fluctuated in the following manner. Periods of rapid expansion (e.g. 1800-4) are 
followed by periods of slower expansion (e.g. 1805-14) and these in turn by 
slumps (e.g. 1815-19). Both the latter phases create unemployment, for in an 
industry geared to expansion—and which, haphazardly recruited under private 
enterprise, tends to produce an excess labour force anyway—even a slowing of 
expansion will throw marginal workers out of jobs. In an era of pioneer 
industrialisation under private enterprise this effect will be all the greater, 
because workers are not yet accustomed to a fluctuating and blind economy. 
Thus builders in pre-industrial places are accustomed to a labour force whose 
size is fairly well adjusted to the ‘normal’ amount of repair and replacement, 
and perhaps to a gradual expansion of demand by known consumers.4 

Now we know for a fact that builders, including artisans, tended to become 
exceptionally militant in the early 1830’s. There is also some literary evidence 
about poverty and destitution among them. Clapham’s argument cannot 
explain the first or admit the second, but Shannon’s index explains both, for it 
suggests a short, sharp, building boom in 1820-4, followed by a slowing ex- 
pansion in 1825-9 and a marked slump in 1830-4. Nothing is more plausible 
than that, by the early thirties, there should be both poverty and discontent. 
This example shows very clearly how dangerous it is to rely on what purports to 
be statistical evidence, while neglecting equally relevant quantitative factors, 
which happen not always to be as easily traced as in the building trade. 


that the gross number of pauper travellers has been doubled between the years ending 1 January 
1822 and 1 January 1833. It has been a period of great commercial fluctuation and much 
political excitement’. (S.S.Duncan of Bristol). 

1 Select Committee on Irish Vagrants, Parl. Papers, XVI, (1833), 362 (40) specifically points out 
that they were not seasonal harvesters. 

2 Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain, 1, 548, esp. the superior-sounding footnote, 
R. W. Postgate, The Builders’ History (1923), P- 33- 

3 H. A. Shannon, ‘Bricks, a trade index’, Economica, 1934. 

4 The case of large capital cities and public works is somewhat different. 
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Nor is the force of such arguments confined to builders. They apply to all 
manner of other crafis (including their attached labourers and dependents) 
which made the transition from the pre-industrial to the industrial rhythm of 
economic movement. The London furniture-makers whose plight Mayhew 
describes, and whose decline is shown by the collapse of their unions and 
collective agreements in our period, are a case in point.! Local studies would no 
doubt reveal similar cases elsewhere, perhaps among the Sheffield metal 
operatives, after the collapse of their ‘golden age’ in the 1810’s and 1820's. It 
is too often forgotten that something like ‘technological’ unemployment was 
not confined purely to those workers who were actually replaced by new 
machines. It could affect almost all pre-industrial industries and trades sur- 
viving into the industrial age; that is, as Clapham has shown, a great many. 
Doubtless the general expansion of the early industrial period (say 1780-1811) 
tended to diminish unemployment except during crises; doubtless the decades 
of difficulty and adjustment after the wars tended to make the problem more 
acute. From the later 1840’s, as I have tried to show elsewhere,? the working 
classes began to adjust themselves to life under a new set of economic rules, 
recognised and—insofar as ‘political economy’ and union policy could do so— 
counteracted. But it is highly probable that the period 1811-1842 saw abnor- 
mal problems and abnormal unemployment, such as is not revealed by the 
general ‘real wage’ indices. 

Whether further study can give us more adequate figures about unemploy- 
ment in the first half of the century is a matter for debate. It will certainly be 
unable to measure adequately the occasional, seasonal or intermittent unem- 
ployment and the permanent bulk of underemployment, though no estimate of 


Table IV. Average unemployment per year, and weekly wages 
corrected for this. Leeds, 1838.3 


Corrected 


‘Trades working Weekly ee Trades working Weekly Corrected 
12 months wages i 11 months Wages 
wages 
Clothdrawers 24/6 24/6 Tailors 16/— 14/8 
Smiths 19/- 19/- Joiners 19/6 17/11 
Millwrights 26/- 26/- Saddlers ai/- 19/3 
Plane Makers 21/- 21/- Curriers 20/— 19/1 
Gunsmiths 25/- 25/- Brassfounders 25/- 24/1 
Mechanics 24/- 24/- Coopers 20/— 19/1 
Ironmoulders 25 /- 25/- Printers 21/— 19/3 
‘Turners 22/- 22/- 
Worsted Piecers 4/6 4/6 
Preparers 6/6 6/6 
Trades working Trades working 
: 10 months g months 
Shoemakers 14/- 11/8 Painters 20/— 15/- 
Plumbers 23/- 19/2 Clothpressers 20/- 15/- 
Woolsorters 21/- 17/6 Slubbers 24/- 18/— 
Woodturners 17/— 14/2 Plasterers 18/— 13/6 
Masons 22/- 18/4 Bricklayers 23/- 17/3 
Weavers 13/- 10/10 Woollen Piecers 5/- 3/9 
Hatters 24/- 20/- Woollen Fillers 6/- 4/6 
Woolcombers 14/- 11/8 Dyers 22/- 16/6 
Wheelwrights 18/- 15/- Woodsawyers 20/- 15/- 


' H. Mayhew, London Labour and the London Poor, U1, 232 ff. For a similar crisi i 
1825-34, The Red Republican, 1, 23 (1850) 177-9. : no aaa aaa 

. “The Tramping Artisan’, loc.cit. 

3 ‘Condition of the Town of Leeds and Its Inhabitants’ (F.Stat, Soc. II (1839), 422. 
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real wages is worth much which neglect this. An estimate for Leeds may be 
quoted. It almost certainly underestimates the case, even if we assume that 
Leeds builders worked a much longer season than the 6—7 months of eighteenth- 
century London builders,! but at any rate it indicates the deductions from 
theoretical wage-rates which might have to be made (Table IV). The mass of 
unskilled and, by definition, casual trades are not comprised in this or any 
other practicable list. 

These notes on unemployment are sufficient to throw doubt upon the less 
critical statements of the optimistic view, but not to establish any alternative 


view. They may perhaps serve to remind us how much work there is still to 
be done in this field. 


Lv 


C. Consumption figures. 

The discussion of these neglected sources is necessarily rather long, and the 
technical aspects of it have been relegated to a special Appendix. As Britain 
was not a bureaucratic state, we lack official national data, except for wholly 
imported articles. Nevertheless, we can get a good deal more information 
than has hitherto been brought into the discussion. This shows that, from the 
later 1790’s until the early 1840's, there is no evidence of any major rise in the 
per capita consumption of several foodstuffs, and in some instances evidence of 
a temporary fall which had not yet been completely made good by the middle 
1840’s. If the case for deterioration in this period can be established firmly, I 
suggest that it will be done on the basis of consumption data. 

Tea, sugar and tobacco, being wholly imported, furnish national consumption 
figures which may be divided by the estimated population to give a crude index 
of per capita consumption.? However, we note that Clapham, though an 
optimist and aware of the figures, wisely refused to use them as an argument in 
his favour since absolute per capita consumption in this period was low, and such 
increases as occurred were disappointingly small. Indeed, the contrast between 
the curve before and after the middle1840’s when it begins to rise sharply, is one of 
the strongest arguments on the pessimistic side.? All three series show a slowly 
rising trend and after the 1840’s a much sharper rise, though tobacco consumption 
fell (probably owing to increased duties) in the 181 o’s. The tobacco series includes 
Irish consumption after the middle 1820’s and is thus difficult to use. The tea 
series is also hard to interpret, since it reflects not merely the capacity to buy, 
but also the secular trend to abandon older beverages for a new one. ‘The signifi- 
cance of tea-drinking was much debated by contemporaries, who were far from 
considering it an automatic sign of improving living standards. At all events it 
only shows four periods of decline—1815-6, 1818-9, a dramatically sharp fall 
in 1836—-7 after a sharp rise, and a slighter fall in 1839-40. Tea seems to have 
been immune to the slumps of 1826 and, more surprisingly, 1841-2, which 
makes it suspect as an index of living-standards. Tobacco does not reflect the 
slump of 1836-7, but does reflect the others, though not much. Anyway, this 
article shows virtually stable consumption. Sugar is the most sensitive indicator 
though—owing to various outside factors—it does not always reflect trade-cycle 

1 R. Campbell, The London Tradesman (1747). : 
2 The most accessible source for them is Gayer, Rostow and Schwartz, Growth and Fluctuations 


of the British Economy 1790-1850. ' 
3 Henderson and Chaloner, loc.cit. blur this distinction by using the sugar consumption figures 
for 1844-7 to indicate an improvement which, e.g. the consumption figures for 1837-43 do not 


show. 
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movements. It shows the slumps of 1839-40 and 1841-2 well. Broadly speaking 
there is no tendency for sugar consumption to rise above the Napoleonic peak 
until well into the 1840’s. There is a sharp post-war decline, a sharp rise to 
rather lower levels after1818, a slow rise—almost a plateau—until 1831, and then 
an equally slow decline or stagnation until 1843 or 44. Tea, sugar and tobacco 
indicate no marked rise in the standards of living, but beyond this little can 
be deduced from the crude series. 

The case of meat is different. Here we possess at least two indices, the Smith- 
field figures for London for the entire period, and the yield of the excise on 
hides and skins for the period up to 1825. The Smithfield figures 1 show that, 
while London’s population index rose from 100 in 1801 to 202 in 1841, the 
number of beef cattle slaughtered rose only to 146, of sheep to 176 in the same 
period. The following Table V gives the figures by decades: 


Table V. Decennial percentage increase in London population, beef and sheep at Smith- 
field 1801-51 


Date Animals Index figure Decennial increase 
Population ave. of Population Beef Sheep Population Beef Sheep 
1801 1800-4 100 100 100 
1811 1810-12 119 105 119 +19 +5 +19 
1821 181g—22 144 113 135 +25 + 8 +16 
1831 1830-34 173 127 152 +29 +14 +17 
1841 1840-43 203 146 176 +30 +19 +24 
1851 1850-52 * 246 198 193 +43 +42 +17** 


* The choice of base-dates for the animals cannot be rigid. Thus 1800-4 is chosen, because 
say 1800-2 would give abnormally high figures, thus understating the rise in the following 
decade. For sheep 1840-2 has been taken as a base-date, because the exceptionally high 
figure for 1843 would overstate the decennial rise. The choice of different dates would change 
the results slightly, but not substantially. 

** A possible explanation for this low figure is found in the Appendix. 


It will be seen that the increase in beef lagged behind that in population in all 
decades until the 1840’s. Mutton also lagged—though less—except in the first 
decade. On the whole a per capita decline in London meat consumption up to 
the 1840’s is thus almost certain. 

The Excise on hides and leather yields somewhat cruder figures. (The sources 
are discussed in the Appendix). The following table summarises what little we 
can get from them (Table VI): 


Table VI. Yield of Excise on Hides and Skins in London and Rest of Country 
1801 (1800-1 for Excise) = 100 


Date Population Country yield London yield 
1801 100 100 100 

1811 114.5 122 107 

1821 136 106 * risie 
1825 150 135 150 


* For reasons discussed below, this is probably understated. 


a There are numerous printed sources for these. For the 18th century, Ashton, Economic 
History of England, The Eighteenth Century. Thereafter, H. of Lords Sessional Papers 56 of 1822: Meat 
cattle and sheep sold in Smithfield 1790-1821, Parl. Papers, 1837-8, XLVII, 164, Statistical 
Illustrations of the British Empire (1827), p. 1053 J. Fletcher, ‘Statistical Account of the markets 
of London’ 7.Stat. Soc. X (1847), 345; Dodd, op.cit. 241. The sources give weekly figures. For the 


population figures see R. Price-Williams, ‘The Populati f Lond O=3 
XLVIII (1885), 349. pulsation of Londons 8G0i- 80, .7-Aemae. 
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Without going further into the somewhat complex discussion of the sources, it 
seems clear that the figures do not indicate a major rise in per capita meat 
consumption. 

About cereals and potatoes, the staple of the poor man’s diet, we can also find 
out some things. The fundamental fact is that, as contemporaries already knew, 
wheat production and imports did not keep pace with the growth of population 
so that the amount of wheat available per capita fell steadily from the late eigh- 
teenth century until the 1850’s, the amount of potatoes available rising at 
about the same rate.? It follows that, whatever the literary evidence, some- 
body must during this period have shifted away from wheat; presumably to 
potatoes. The simplest view would be that the major change from brown to 
white bread had already taken place by, say, the 1790’s, and that the drift 
from wheat took place thereafter; but this would not explain the almost certain 
later drift from brown to white bread in the North and West. But this may have 
been ‘paid for’ by a decline of per capita consumption elsewhere. This is 
technically possible. The mean consumption of bread-stuffs among farm- 
labourers in 1862 was about 14} lb per week. Twelve counties ? consumed less 
than this—from 10} to 113 lbs, six more than 13 lb, fourteen about the average.4 
Where per capita consumption varied so widely—between rod and 154, not to 
mention the 182 of Anglesey, there is scope for both an earlier decline in per 
capita consumption in some places and for considerable ‘compensation’ between 
counties. However it is not my purpose to suggest explanations. All we can say 
is, that a rise in the per capita consumption of white bread in this period at 
nobody’s expense is out of the question. Wheat consumption may have fallen 
with or without additional potato consumption, or some areas may have seen 
it rise at the expense of others (with or without a rise in potatoes). 

We have no general statistics about the consumption of other common 
foodstuffs. It is difficult to see anything but a decline of milk, because cow-keep- 
ing must have declined with urbanisation (though it probably continued in 
towns on a larger scale than is sometimes admitted) and because of the decline 
of the traditional rural diet which relied heavily on ‘white meats’. It survived 
longer in the North and West. Even in 1862 some fortunate groups of poor 
workers stuck to it, doubtless much to their benefit: the Macclesfield silk wea- 
vers consumed 41.5 fluid oz. per head per week, as against the 11 oz. of the 
Coventry weavers, the 7.6 oz of the Spitalfields weavers and the 1.6 oz of 
Bethnal Green.® But all the evidence points to a decline in milk consumption. 
Not so with butter, which was evidently —and naturally, since bread formed so 
large a part of the labourer’s diet — considered a greater necessity than meat.® 
In Dukinfield and Manchester (1836) outlays on it were comparable to those 
on meat, and comparison with 1841 shows that they were rather inelastic.” The 


1 W. Jacob in Select Committee on the State of Agriculture, Parl. Papers, 1836, VIII, 1, ©). 26-332. 

2 [ have followed the calculations of R. N. Salaman, History and Social influence of the Potato 
(Cambridge, 1949), App- IV, which discusses sources. 

3 Six in the Southeast and South, the rest industrial ones. No figures are given for six other 
southern and southwestern counties. 

4 6th Report of the Medical Officer to the Privy Council (1863), pp. 216-330: The Food of the Poorer 
Labouring Classes. A pioneer investigation. 

Bike 

6 os (non-quantitative) survey of town workers’ diets in Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 
App. B., Parl. Papers, 1834, XXXVI, Q. 40 of questionnaires seems to mention butter mainly as 
part of rather poor diets. , 

7 W. Neild, ‘Expenditure of the Working Classes in Dukinfield and Manchester in 1836 


and 1841’, F.Stat.Soc. TV (1841), 320. 
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few comparable budgets from Eden ! show a similar pattern of expenditure, 
though perhaps a rather smaller outlay on butter than on meat. The poor man 
thus ate butter; only the destitute man might be unable to. It is not impossible 
that butter consumption rose during urbanisation, for other things to spread on 
bread—e.g. lard or dripping—must have been harder to come by when people 
kept fewer pigs and meat-consumption was low and erratic. Cheese consumption 
seems to have declined, for many urban workers seem not to have had or to 
have developed the fashion of substituting it for meat. In Dukinfield and 
Manchester they spent much less on cheese than butter, and the 1862 farm-lab- 
ourers ate much more of it, even allowing for their slightly better position, than 
the ‘urban poor’. Eggs seem to have been of small importance. Per capita 
consumption can hardly have risen. 

The evidence is thus not at all favourable to the ‘optimistic’ view. Though it 
does not necessarily or firmly establish the ‘pesssimistic’ one, it rather points 
towards it. The growth of adulteration slightly strengthens the pessimistic case. 
Even if we assume that late eighteenth-century urban shopkeepers were no less 
dishonest than nineteenth century ones, it must have affected more people, since 
a greater number and proportion had to rely on them. The Lancet enquiry in the 
1850's 2 brings the following points out very clearly: (i) all bread tested in two 
separate samples was adulterated; (ii) over half of oatmeal was adulterated; 
(iii) all but the highest-quality teas were invariably adulterated; (iv) a little 
under half the milk and (v) all butter was watered. Over half the jam and 
preserves included deleterious matter, but this may have been due simply to 
bad production. The only commodity of common use not largely adulterated 
was sugar, almost 90 per cent of which seems to have been straight, though 
often filthy. : 

The discussion of food consumption thus throws considerable doubt on the 
optimistic view. However, it should be pointed out that this does not mean that 
early nineteenth-century Britons had an ‘Asiatic’ standard of living. This is 
nonsense, and such loose statements have caused much confusion. Britain was 
almost certainly better fed than all but the most prosperous peasant areas, or the 
more comfortable classes, in continental countries; but then it had been so, as 
Drummond and Wilbraham pointed out 3 long before the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The point at issue is not whether we fell as low as other countries, but 
whether, by our own standards, we improved or deteriorated, and in either 
case, how much. 


Vv 


There is thus no strong basis for the optimistic view, at any rate for the period 
from c. 1790 or 1800 on until the middle 1840’s. The plausibility of, and the 
evidence for, deterioration are not be to lightly dismissed. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to discuss the evolution of living standards in the eighteenth 
century, since the major discussion on living standards has been about the period 
‘between the end of the Napoleonic Wars and ‘some unspecified date between 
the end of Chartism and the Great Exhibition’. It is altogether likely that living- 
standards improved over much of the eighteenth century. It is not improbable 
that, sometime soon after the onset of the Industrial Revolution—which is 


1 The State of : 3 : 
piben ate of the Poor: 6 cases. In three the quantities are given: 1/¢ Ib, 2/> Ib, 1/5 1b, (wool- 


2 A. H. Hassall, Food and its adulteration (1855). 
3 J. Drummond and A. Wilbraham, The Englishman’ s Food (1939). 
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perhaps better placed in the 1780’s than in the 1760’s !—they ceased to improve 
and declined. Perhaps the middle 1790’s, the period of Speenhamland and 
shortage, mark the turning-point. At the other end, the middle 1840’s certainly 
mark a turning-point. 

We may therefore sum up as follows. The classical view has been put in 
Sidney Webb’s words: 2 ‘If the Chartists in 1837 had called for a comparison 
of their time with 1787, and had obtained a fair account of the actual social 
life of the working-man at the two periods, it is almost certain that they would 
have recorded a positive decline in the standard of life of large classes of the 
population.’ This view has not been so far made untenable. It may be that 
further evidence will discredit it; but it will have to be vastly stronger evidence 
than has so far been adduced. 


Birkbeck College, London 


1 J. U. Nef, ’The Industrial Revolution Reconsidered’, j.Econ.Hist. III (1943). 
2S. Webb, Labour in the Longest Reign, Fabian Tract 75 (1897), Pp. 2- 
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APPENDIX 
Problems of food consumption 


F our problems must be considered: (i) the theoretical problem of the change 
fr om old to new types of diet, (ii) the technical problem of measurement and the 
use of sources, (iii) the problem of trends and (iv) the problem of the actual 
quantities consumed. The last three will be discussed in terms of meat-con- 
sumption. 

I. The adoption of a new type of diet does not a priori mark either an im- 
provement or a deterioration in living-standards. The first view seems to be 
held by some optimists about white bread, tea, etc., the second by pessimists like J. 
Kuczynski (History of Labour Conditions), whose extremism has done some harm 
to the cause he wishes to propound. A new food can be regarded as evidence ofa 
rising standard of living only if it is adopted because believed to be superior 
(nutritionally or socially) to the old, and if bought without sacrificing what 
people believe to be necessities. Thus the mere fact that a new diet is nutritio- 
nally inferior to an old one is irrelevant, except to the nutritionist. If white 
bread is adopted because it is believed to be a sign of a higher standard, then its 
adoption must be regarded as a sign of improvement. Conversely, if—as was 
widely held in the early nineteenth century (Hammond, Village Labourer, pp. 124 
5 for opinions)—labourers take to tea in order to make an increasingly grim 
diet tolerable, an increase in tea-drinking cannot prove a rising standard of 
living. Nobody would claim that the labourers of Sunbury who in 1834 lived 
on ‘bread, potatoes, a little tea and sugar’ (R. C. on Poor Laws, Parl. Papers, 1834, 
XXXVI) were better off just because sixty years earlier—I am assuming they 
ate white bread—they had probably consumed less of all these new foodstuffs. 

The general problem has long since been well formulated by Grotjahn 
(Ueber Wandlungen in der Volksernaehrung (Leipzig, 1902)). Industrialisation 
leads to a change in the traditional and—except in famines—nutritionally 
adequate if dull diet. If enough is spent on the new diet, it can be equally 
good and more varied. However, often only the well-paid worker can spend 
enough on it, and few workers know enough initially to choose an adequate 
new diet. (See the complaints of bad domestic management in R.C. on Poor 
Laws, 1834, XXXVI, passim). Hence, for equal incomes, the old diet is normally 
nutritionally better than the new. Until either the workers earn enough, or 
governments take adequate action, industrialisation tends to produce a worse- 
fed population for a time. However, if we blame the diet of the early nineteenth 
century, it is not only because the dietician prefers the magnificent dietaries of 
the old North Country (see e.g. Marshall, Review of the Reports to the Board of 
Agriculture for the Northern Department (York, 1808)), to white bread, potatoes, tea 
and sugar, but because the new diet contained less of the foods which English- 
men regarded as desirable, than did earlier ones. 


IT. It is reasonable, especially in England with its mystique of meat-eating, to 
take meat consumption as a criterion of the standard of living. However, all 
our sources have considerable weaknesses. 

There are the general estimates of which Gregory King’s (quoted in Trevel- 
yan’s English Social History (1946 edn.), p. 276) is the first to interest us. It 
claims that half the poor households at the end of the seventeenth century ate 
meat daily, most of the rest ate it twice weekly, and only paupers once,weekly. 
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How much we rely on this depends on our estimate of the accuracy and 
judgment of that able man. Later general estimates, such as Mulhall’s guess 
(Dictionary of Statistics) of 80 lbs. per year in 1811~—30, 87 in 1831-50 are based on 
no known facts, since there were no censuses of livestock during this period. 
As we shall see, they are almost certainly too high. 

Our largest single body of information about meat consumption comes from 
descriptions, budgets, and a few investigations which may perhaps just deserve 
the name of social surveys. For the eighteenth century the most impressive evi- 
dence comes from the 70-odd workhouse dietaries recorded in Eden’s State of 
the Poor, since pauper diets are obviously constructed for the least prosperous 
and exigent type of labourer. Sixty of these dietaries served meat three times a 
week or more, fifteen from five to seven times a week. Where quantities are 
given, they are sometimes surprisingly high—4 lb per meal per person. What 
men thought desirable for full-grown hard-working labourers can be seen from 
the harvest diets (Batchelor, Agriculture of Bedfordshire (1813), p. 584, Agriculture 
of Hertfordshire (1813), p. 219): meat three times a day including one-quarter 
or one-third butcher’s meat, beef or mutton daily. We do not know where the 
average consumption lay between these two conventional extremes. It is not 
unreasonable to assume that it rose during the eighteenth century, and was 
quite high by the 1790’s, when the food situation turned worse: ‘Now they dine 
off butcher’s meat, potatoes and pudding’ (Westmorland, 1793, in Marshall, 
Review of the Reports to the Board of Agriculture for the Northern Department (York, 
1808), p. 214). It is also reasonable to assume that in England, unlike the 
continent, the worker who ate ‘John Bull’s food: bread, beef, beer’ (R. C. on 
Poor Law, 1834, XXXVI, answers from Warsop) would not regard himself as 
wildly rich, but as decently paid, while one who could not afford meat regu- 
larly would regard himself as near-destitute. (One recalls the phrase of “A Lady’ 
—Domestic Cookery (1819), p. 290—advising on cooking for the poor: ‘Cut a 
very thick upper crust of bread, and put it into the pot where salt beef is boiling 
and near ready; it will attract some of the fat, and when swelled out, will not be 
an unpalatable dish for those who rarely taste meat’). 

It seems clear that after the 1790’s the meat consumption of farm-labourers 
declined, as probably did cottage pig-keeping. For Shropshire both declines 
seem established (J. P. Dodd, “The State of Agriculture in Shropshire, 1775- 
1825’, Trans. Shropshire Archaeological Society, LV (1954), 2; Marshall, Review 
of Reports ... for the Western District (1810), p. 242). In the 1830’s local parsons and 
similar people believed that, out of 899 parishes, labourers in 491 could live on 
existing wage-rates with meat; but the detailed returns show (a) that meat 
rarely meant butchers’ meat and (b) that it was not normally eaten regularly 
or in quantity. (These returns are discussed in R. Giffen, ‘Further Notes on the 
Progress of the Working Classes’, 7. R. Stat. Soc. XLIX (1886), 55-61, 81-9). 
In fact, the picture of the Hampshire labourers in 1813 eating bacon and 
pickled pork only, the Berkshire ones bacon, seems to be fairly typical. (Van- 
couver, Agriculture of Hampshire, p. 338; Mavor, Agriculture of Berkshire, p. 4193 
R.C. on Poor Laws, 1834, XX XI, question 14, passim). The first estimate of quan- 
tities, made in 1862, shows farm labourers to have eaten on average 16 oz. per 
week per adult. (6th Report of Medical Officer to Privy Council, 1863). It is difficult 
to believe that this diet, even though probably an improvement on the earlier 
nineteenth century, was more plentiful in meat than that of the later eighteenth 
century, or that men fed on it would have developed the myth of the bluff, 
beef-fed John Bull. 


As to the towns, we must forget the optimistic estimates of middle-class 
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observers who saw labourers eating 6 lb. of meat or thereabouts per week (W. 
Lethaby, Lectures on the Economy of Food, 1857; The Family Oracle of Health, 1824). 
Even Le Play’s Sheffield cutler in 1855 seems to have had an annual adult 
consumption of only 81 lb, which is considerably less. (Le Play, Les Ouvriers 
Européens (1855), p. 197). An estimate for a London artisan family in 1841, 
earning the good wage of go shillings, allows for a weekly per capita consumption 
of 2.8 lb, say an adult ration of 4 lb. At the 20 shilling level this declines to 1.4 lb, 
at the 15 shilling level to 1 lb, estimates which incidentally show the high income 
elasticity of demand and the wide range of consumption. (S. R. Bosanquet, The 
Rights of the Poor (1841), p. 97-8). The town questionnaires of 1834 (Parl. 
Papers, 1834, XXXVI) give results not unlike the rural ones. Out of something 
like 57 towns about whose working class diets adequate details are given, meat 
is not mentioned in 10, consumption is described as ‘ample’, ‘decent’ or ‘four 
or more times a week’ in 6, in some such terms as ‘occasionally’, ‘a little’, ‘once a 
month’ in 24, and no quantities are mentioned for the rest, except for 7 cases 
where consumption is described as ‘fair’ or ‘one or two days a week’. The meat 
eaten was normally pork rather than butcher’s meat (i.e. bacon, pickled pork), 
though pork at ordinary times, butcher’s meat on high and holidays is some- 
times mentioned. The answer from Limehouse (London) may provide a link 
with the cost-of-living: ‘A family might subsist upon £ 100 with meat twice a 
week; the general fare consisting of soup, gruel, bread, potatoes, herrings, and 
other fish when cheap’. But an income of almost £2 a week was high. 

Neild’s figures for Manchester and Dukinfield, 1836 and 1841, (7. Stat. Soc. 
IV, 320) are the most detailed for the industrial areas. In 1836 the average 
per capita expenditure there ranged from 24d. to 114d. per week, the mode 
being nearer 3d. than 4d. At prevailing prices this would hardly have bought 1 
lb. Some other estimates: the best of the depressed class of Keighley wool- 
combers (1855) ate 1} lb (one family), two families ate about } lb a head, 15 
not more than 5 oz. but generally much less, while half did not buy meat or 
calculate meat consumption by the week at all. (Report to the General Board of 
Health: Keighley, 1855). Of the urban poor investigated by the Privy Council in 
1862 (loc.cit.) 96° ate meat, the average consumption being 13.6 oz. per adult, 
ranging from the 18} oz. of the glove-stitchers to the 3.25 oz. of the Macclesfield 
silk-weavers. 

For comparison we may note that in 1936-7 the poorest class, those earning 
less than £2.10s.0d. a week, ate on average 30.4 0z. of meat a week. (W. Crawford 
and H. Broadley, The People’s Food (1938), p. 177-88), while the poor law 
dietaries recommended by Chadwick in the 1830’s ranged from 8 to 16 oz. 
(W. Guy, ‘Sufficient and insufficient dietaries’, 7. R. Stat. Soc. XXVI (1863), 
253). It is thus not unreasonable to assume that the average urban meat 
consumption per head in the first part of the nineteenth century was at least one- 
third below that of the poorest class in 1936-7, and probably not much more 
than 1 lb, if that. That of butcher’s meat was obviously much less. 

There remain the statistical sources. ‘These consist primarily of the Smithfield 
and Excise series, but also of a few other scattered data. Further research would 
doubtless add to them. 

The chief weakness of the Smithfield series is that it does not comprise all 
meat sold in London, since it neglects all pork, and both home- and country- 
killed meat, which was sold mainly at Newgate. About pork we know little, 
except that urban pig-keeping was almost certainly negligible: in the Bir- 
mingham urban area in 1843 only 3375 pigs were kept. (Appendix to 2nd 
Report of the Inquiry into the State of Large Towns, Parl. Papers, 1845, XVIII, 134). 
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Home killing of other kinds of meat almost certainly declined. Indeed some of 
the meat-consumption indicated by market figures may be due to a transfer 
from home- to butcher-killed meat, such as, Dr Pollard tells me, took place in 
Sheffield. Our ignorance about home-killing thus gives our figures, if anything 
an upward bias. 

We have no quantitative estimates of country-killed meat before the late 1840’s 
(Report of the Commissioners . . . relating to Smithfield Market, Parl. Papers, 1850, 
XXXI; G. Dodd, The Food of London (1856), p. 273). But, for the following 
reasons, I do not think that it invalidates the Smithfield figures. (1) ‘The major 
increase in country-killing resulted from the railways, but in 1842 these had 
not yet affected the supply much (C. Knight, ed., London (1842), II, 322; see 
also the evidence of R. Moseley for the Eastern Counties Railway in Smithfield 
Commission, Q. 1871). (2) The railways also increased the supply of live meat to 
Smithfield, especially from the Home Counties, which had previously sent 
carcass meat to town, the main increase in dead meat now coming from further 
afield (Smithfield Commission, Q. 795, 892-3). 3) At certain earlier periods there 
had been a marked decline in dead meat: it had almost halved from 1818 to 
1830 (ibid. Q. 8g2). 4) In spite of considerable pressing, witnesses at the Smith- 
field Commission—from the rival market—were unwilling to say that Smith- 
field had lost much ground (Q. 250 ff, 1105). At most it may be held that the 
Smithfield figures for sheep increasingly understate the facts, as the sale of dead 
mutton passed to Newgate (Report, p. 17), a view which is supported by the 
tendency of Smithfield sheep sales to lag in the three months in which dead 
meat sales were briskest—December to February (Q. 1866). They were 
practically dead in summer anyway. It thus seems clear (a) that the beef series 
is not really affected, (b) that the sheep series may be affected somewhat, 
(c) that conversely the neglect of dead killing introduces an optimistic bias 
between 1818 and 1830 and (d) that the distorting effect is not likely to be very 
great until the early forties, when per capita consumption was beginning to rise 
in any case. It may be observed that much of the dead meat, mostly sold at 
Newgate, was not additional to Smithfield meat, but had originally been sold 
live at Smithfield. On the whole we can therefore use the Smithfield series 
without too much hesitation. ; 

The chief question about the Excise series—which stops short in 1825—is 
how far they can be used as indices of meat consumption at all. All one can say 
is that they were so used as far back as 1821 (Select Committee on the Depressed 
State of Agriculture, Parl. Papers, 1821, IX). Unfortunately only national series 
are available for longer periods, except for a single one which distinguished 
between the yield of London and the Country Collections. (Customs House 
Library). Some of the national series are also available in S. C. on Agriculture, Parl. 
Papers, 1833, V, 628; Parl. Papers, 1830, XXV, 61; 1851-2, XXXIV, 503 and 
in Statistical Illustrations of the British Empire (1825), pp. 68-9. For the problems of 
these series, see Gayer, Rostow and Schwartz, Growth and Fluctuations of the 
British Economy, 11, 720). Figures for the individual Country Collections must 
have once existed, for they are used in the S. C. on the Depressed State of Agriculture 
1821, but the only ones which appear to survive in the Customs Library are 
one Abstract of Country Collectors Accounts for Consolidated Duties of Excise 
5 Jan. 1826 to 5 Jan. 1827, which provides only a static comparison of orders 
of magnitude. These excises have the advantage that the rate for all but vellum 
and parchment and a few rare skins (elk, buck, deer) remained quite unchanged 
for the whole period, except for the period 1812-22 when they were doubled. 
They were normally charged by the Ib, so that they—at least to some extent— 


5 Econ. Hist. 
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allow for changes in the size of animals. Hence the actual yields can be used as 
an index of production, though if we divide the yield in 1812-22 by two, the 
result is rather lower than the rest of the curve justifies, presumably due toa 
greater amount of evasion. In order to avoid the complications which arise 
when one seeks to put together series representing, say, sheep or beef-cattle 
from among the skins tanned, tawed or dressed in oil, in their various sub-varie- 
ties, I have relied on the gross produce of collections, though this also includes 
skins of other animals, and is thus rather cruder than is desirable. 

The annual gross produce figures for London and the Country are printed 
in the following table as percentages of 1801, the accounting year running 


from 5 July to 5 July: 
Table A: Gross produce of excise on skins and hides 1796-1826 


Year London Country Year London Country 
1796-7 87 96 1812-3 * 97 Tey 
1797-8 89 96 1813-4 106 119g 
1798-9 94 92 1814-5 110 120 
1799-1800 103 96 1815-6 100 106 
1800-1 100 100 1816-7 97 106 
1801-2 94. 100 1817-8 108 III 
1802-3 89 99 1818-9 116 III 
1803-4 87 100 1819-20 110 106 
1804-5 go 106 1820-1 113 106 
1805-6 87 III 1821-2 108 101 
1806-7 84 113 1822-9 ** 142 123 
1807-8 84 114 1823-4 142 129 
1808-9 94 119 1824-5 150 135 
1809-10 go 122 1825-6 *** 137 133 
1810-1 107 1A) 

1811-2 126 128 


* new duties: figures represent half their yield. Allow for greater evasion! 
** return to old duties. 
*** annual figures represent yield on half-year multiplied by two. 


It will be seen that the London yield showed no sign of absolute increase until 
1810. It seems improbable that meat consumption as measured on this basis 
had recovered to anything like the 1800 level by 1820, even allowing for the 
underestimate of the series, but the boom of the early 1820’s was marked. The 
series is not incompatible with the Smithfield figures. The provinces were 
clearly better off—or at least they lagged less—except for the rather bad years 
of 1815-21. 

The actual local figures, as given in the 1821 Committee, demonstrate, above 
all, the remarkable income elasticity of demand for meat. Thus, between 1818 
and 1820, Birmingham slaughterings fell by 29%, Walsall ones by 38%, Dudley 
ones by 29%, Leeds ones by 19%, Liverpool ones by 18%, but Manchester only 
by 13% and Sheffield by 12%. Conversely the slaughter of calves in Liverpool 
rose by about 25% in 1803-5, that of beef by 37% (1814-17), by 26% in 
Manchester in the same period. Comparisons by decades are only possible for 
Liverpool and Manchester, and show a decline in per capita consumption in 
Liverpool, a probable rise in Manchester: (Table B) 


' Gross produce is what the collectors actually collected. The accounts a d i 
Id-fashioned way, the ‘Charge’ facing the ‘Discharge’. raved fe 
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Table B. 


Liverpool Manchester 


% rise in population 
1811-20 over 1801-1 


—20 I 22 25 
% vise in annual average 

slaughter of beef, same periods 18 29 
% rise for veal oO 20 
%rise for mutton 12 25 


All the data given in the S.C. on the Depressed State of Agriculture (1828) (pp. 243-4, 


265-7) are tabulated below. 


Table C. Number of hides inspected (in ’00’s) in various centres 


1801-20 

atc Liverpool Manchester Sheffield Leeds 

Beasts Calves Sheep Beasts Calves Sheep Beasts Calves Sheep Beasts Calves Sheep 
1801 105 133 681 105 124 569 
1802 95 158 670 114 145 571 
1803 85 128 593 100 132 ©6481 
1804 86 150 86.584 93 127 589 
1805 94 169 606 124 98 576 
1806 95 170 670 109 120 =. 696 
1807 96 188 582 102 130 770 
1808 103 187 598 116 107 = 503 
1809 112 192 687 117 10g. 512 
1810 109 180 679 121 132 602 
1811 100 180 633 Ill 130 =. 604. 
1812 100 168 588 106 122 8414 35 45 310 
1813 ° 104 168 614 126 128 89-717 35 40 390 
1814 105 147 698 132 124 760 39 40 300 
1815 118 170 ©6788 151 143 827 45 50 324 39 56 526 
1816 120 148 736 163 164 730 53 58 320 45 68 521 
1817 144 179 817 166 167 822 50 51 311 45 62 550 
1818 133 171 766 165 162 845 54 39 301 50 54 560 
1819 122 170 706 161 160 837 55 43 318 50 50 530 
1820 110 166 700 145 170 ©=—s-: 835 44 43 274 44 56 490 


For Birmingham the figures for 1818 are 127, g1 and 582; for 1819, 104, 93 and 
470; for 1820, g1, go and 388. It will be observed that the depression 1815-6 
appears not to affect beef slaughtering in any of the four towns, and veal only 
in one. Only mutton is consistently affected. This is surprising, since we should 
normally expect the cheapest meat to be less sensitive to such fluctuations. 

A few individual estimates are also available for Dundee and Glasgow, 1833 
(in M’Queen, op.cit.), Wolverhampton, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Newcastle for 1848-50 (in Braithwaite Poole, op.cit.). For Glasgow, these show 
an increase of 25% in beef, a decrease of 60% in veal and of 10% in mutton. 
There are also figures for comparative weekly slaughter in Leeds, 1835/6—2450 
animals and in 1841—1800 animals, and in Rochdale—180 oxen a week in 
1836, 65-70 in 1841 (C. Knight, op.cit. p. 325). I do not know what are 
the sources for these figures. 

The question of changes in the size of animals has not yet been discussed. All 
one can say is, that in London beef consumption must have declined unless the 
average carcass weight of beef cattle increased by at least 40% between 1801 
and 1841, that of sheep by at least 15%. Even if the average weight of both 
had gone up by 25% or so, a decline is still likely. 

All these figures are global; that is, they do not distinguish working class 
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consumption from the rest, or the consumption of different strata of the labour- 
ing poor. This means they are subject to misinterpretation on the optimistic 
side, for the changes in meat consumption by the relatively small section of the 
population which ate a good deal of meat, carry a disproprotionately heavy 
weight. The possibilities of error inherent in such figures may be gauged by the 
following example. The Report of the Statistical Committee appointed by the Anti- 
Corn Law Conference, held in London 8-12 March 1842 (London, n.d.), p. 18, 
estimates that in Leeds consumption had declined by 25% since 1835/6; but 
since the consumption of the better-off classes had not declined, it estimated 
the reduction in working-class consumption at 50%. 


BUGANDA: AN OUTLINE ECONOMIC HISTORY 1 


By C. C. WRIGLEY 


HE country known as Buganda stretches in a broad arc round the north- 

western corner of Lake Victoria, from the Nile on the east to the arbitrary 

line of 1° S. on the south. Its general aspect is that of a succession of small 
green hills, intersected by a capillary system of swampy valleys. Politically, it is 
a native kingdom under Her Majesty’s protection and overrule and at the same 
time one of the four provinces which make up the Uganda Protectorate.? Its 
area is 17,381 square miles and its population, according to the 1948 census, 
consisted of 1,302,000 Africans and 21,000 others. Only about two-thirds of the 
Africans were Ganda,? members of the indigenous tribe, the rest being recent 
immigrants from outlying districts of Uganda and from neighbouring terri- 
tories. 

Buganda is an integral part of Uganda, and the economic history of Uganda, 
since the establishment of British rule in 1893, has followed the fairly normal 
course of development in a tropical dependency, which may be summed up 
in the words: railways, taxes, export crops—in this case cotton and coffee. It 
belongs to the class of colonial territories which have been developed mainly 
by adding cash crops to native subsistence agriculture rather then by setting 
up plantations or farms under direct European management. Estates owned 
by non-Africans exist, but they by no means dominate the economic scene. 
Mining has so far been of very slight importance and there has been very little 
secondary industry apart from the processing of agricultural products. ‘African 
farming’ is overwhelmingly the largest sector of the economy, as may be 
inferred from the fact that in 1952 only about 14 per cent of the adult male 
population was recorded as being in employment.4 

Though Buganda is in no important sense an economic entity, the Ganda 
are very much a people, with a highly developed sense of nationality and a 
distinctive social system; and it is economic change within this system that is 
the subject of this article. The activities of the colonial administration and of 
European entrepreneurs, which are usually (and justifiably) the main theme of 
African historiography, will here be taken more or less for granted. For this 
approach there is a certain amount of excuse, since the Ganda, as I shall try 
to show, have taken an unusually active and spontaneous part in the develop- 
ment of their country, and since their known history does not by any means 
begin with the imposition of European rule. Thanks to the contemporary 
accounts of explorers and missionaries and to the later investigations of anthro- 
pologists, we know in some detail what Buganda was like in the period immedi- 


1 The material for this article was mostly gathered while I was a member of the East African 
Institute of Social Research. It owes much to discussions with my former colleagues, particu- 
larly Dr A. I. Richards, lately Director of the Institute, and Mr M. Southwold. 

2 ‘Uganda’ is etymologically merely a variant form of ‘Buganda’. It was adopted as the name 
for the larger, artificially created unit on the principle of pars pro toto. 

3 The people are better known as the Baganda, but in accordance with approved practice I 
have omitted the first syllable, which is a plural prefix. 

4 Uganda Protectorate, Enumeration of African Employees, September 1952. The large numbers 
of wage-labourers on African farms were not included in this count. 
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ately before the Conquest,! on the day that king Muteesa I was alive and 
dead.2 And to some extent we can go even behind this, for Buganda possesses 
an exceptionally rich corpus of oral tradition, which was set down in writing 
very early in the ‘British’ period.? Its subject-matter is, of course, primarily 
political and dynastic, but through it some glimpses of earlier economic and 
social organisation may be obtained. 


I 


Buganda must first be placed in its setting. The salient characteristics of the 
region which is now British East Africa (Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika) are 
these: First, it provides an environment which is on the whole harsh, or more 
precisely intractable. It is a land where a bare subsistence is fairly easy to come 
by when all goes well, but a surplus, in most areas, hardly attainable; a land 
where all too often things do not go well, where effort and forethought seem 
vain, where the lesson of nature seems to be that chance governs all things 
under the pitiless sun. Secondly, it contains no great flood plain such as might 
have given rise to autogenous economic growth. Thirdly, it was, until the 
nineteenth century, a region almost without trade—certainly without any 
trade regular enough or intensive enough to give occasion for the building 
of towns, except on the actual shores of the Indian Ocean. Long-distance 
commerce was virtually ruled out by the extreme difficulties of transport and 
by the absence of any really valuable natural product. The region did indeed 
yield ivory and slaves, but it is doubtful whether even these commodities were 
in sufficient demand, before the nineteenth century, to be procured at any 
great distance from the coast. There was some local trade in salt, fish, iron 
goods, arrow-poison, but none of any real consequence. It is probably of great 
importance that East Africa had, apparently, no bronze or copper age, and so 
did not experience the active commerce, and the concentrations of wealth and 
power, to which the use of these materials gave rise in Europe and elsewhere. 

The societies of the interior of East Africa, then, were wholly pre-urban in 
character. The range of law and morality was very narrow, the division of 
labour rudimentary, the level of capital so low as to be almost invisible. Though 
iron weapons and implements were in general use, material culture was in 
other respects essentially neolithic. There was no writing, no wheel and no 
plough. 

Though the Ganda did not transcend the general limits of the regional 
economy they nevertheless attained to a level of prosperity unexampled in east 
or central Africa. For this they were indebted primarily to the natural ad- 
vantages of their homeland.4 The rainfall is moderately high, ranging from 
about 60 inches on the Lake shore to 30 in some of the inland areas, and, what 


1 There is a sense in which it is true to say that Buganda was never conquered. 
2 10 October 1884. The main sources for the condition of Buganda in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century are the following: J. H. Speke, Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile 
(1863); H. M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent (1878); CG. T. Wilson and R. W. Felkin, 
Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan (1882); R. P. Ashe, Two Kings of Uganda (1889) ; H. H. Johnston, 
The Uganda Protectorate (1902); A. Kagwa, Mpisaaza Baganda [the customs of the Ganda] (Kam- 
pala, 1906); J. Roscoe, The Baganda (1911); J. Gorju, Entre le Victoria, [Albert et ? Edouard 
(Rennes, 1920); L. P. Mair, An African People in the Twentieth Century (1934). 

3 A. Kagwa, Basekabaka b’e Buganda [the kings of Buganda] and Ebika bya Baganda [the clans 
of the Ganda] (Kampala, 1901 and 1908). : 

a For general descriptions see H. B. Thomas and R. Scott, Uganda (1935); J- D. Tothill (ed.), 
Agriculture in Uganda (1940) and J. M. Fortt in A. I. Richards (ed.), Economic Development and 
Tribal Change (Cambridge, 1954), pp. 80-86. 
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is more important, it is very reliable and well-distributed. The soils are better 
supplied with plant nutrients than is usual in the tropics. Agriculture was thus 
a much more rewarding process here than in most other parts of the region. 
Indeed, it was agriculture of'a rather special kind that was practised here. The 
basis of life was not a cereal but a permanent grove of plantains, which yield 
food all the year round, with greater certainty and at lower labour cost than 
almost any other plant. Food production was so sure and so easy that it could 
be relegated to the background of life and left almost entirely to the women of 
the tribe. 

The energies so liberated from the struggle for subsistence were in part 
devoted to manufacture and construction. The Ganda went fully clad, generally 
in bark-cloth; their dwellings were larger and better-built than most African 
huts; their spears, according to the explorer Stanley, were ‘the most perfect 
in Africa’ and their canoes the finest in the whole savage world.! (So remark- 
able were these canoes that a mysterious Indonesian influence has been 
postulated to explain them).2 A much more important use for the surplus, 
however, was found in the support of a numerous and complicated governing 
class, in the creation of a military organisation which made Buganda the greatest 
power in central Africa in the mid-nineteenth century. 

The kingdom had risen in a fairly short space of time from very small 
beginnings. Archaeology and tradition indicate that the main ancient centres 
of power, and probably of population, had been in the dry grasslands further 
west. Buganda proper, the country which lies along the northern shore of the 
Lake between the Nile and the Katonga and which contains the original 
nucleus of the kingdom, must once have been heavily forested and its occu- 
pation by man is likely to have been a slow and arduous process. In early times 
the basic unit of society seems to have been the settlement, a nucleated village 
separated from its neighbours by belts of swamp and forest and organised on a 
kinship basis.3 As population grew, lineages split off to found new settlements 
but continued to recognise kinship with the parent clan. By the seventeenth 
century, perhaps earlier, many clan heads were acknowledging the supremacy 
of the Kabaka (king), who was accorded a semi-religious respect and to whom 
each clan was linked by the performance of specific ritual or honorary menial 
services. 

During the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Buganda seems to 
have been distracted by incessant conflicts between rival clans and princes of 
the blood, yet the power of the king grew steadily and the boundaries of the 
kingdom were constantly enlarged. ‘The processes at work seem to have been a 
militarisation of the fabric of Ganda life, a partial substitution of clientship for 
kinship as the basis of social organisation and a corresponding transformation 
of the political structure. The ritual character of the monarchy was overlaid by 
governmental and military functions. Semi-professional warriors began to 
dominate the scene, providing the personnel for an elaborate hierarchy of 
territorial chiefs—non-hereditary officers appointed by the king and kept in 
close subjection to him. By the early nineteenth century, Buganda had become 
an ordered despotism, a state containing perhaps half a million people and 


1 H.M. Stanley, Through the Dark Continent (1878), I, 410. Stanley was, however, addicted to 
exaggeration. ; 

2 J. Hornell, ‘The Sewn Canoes of Victoria-Nyanza’, Tanganyika Notes and Records No. 15 
(1943). Reape . ee 

3 The word for ‘clan’, kika, which in later times was a large, spatially dispersed, exogamous 
unit, is cognate with maka, which in later times denoted the group of huts making up a family 
homestead. A particular settlement is still recognized as being the ‘root’ of each clan. 
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equipped with an administrative apparatus as centralized and efficient as could 
conceivably have been created without either writing or any means of transport 
other than the human head. 

In economic terms, the disposal of labour and the ownership of property 
had been concentrated in the hands of a ruling minority, and especially in 
the hands of the king. The village, instead of being a settlement of equals with 
a hereditary headman, had become a colony of geburs living under a lord who, 
so long as he retained the king’s favour, enjoyed unlimited jurisdiction and an 
unrestricted right to the services of his people and to the produce of their 
labour. They followed him in war, built and repaired his house and enclosure, 
swelled his retinue when he walked abroad, even carried him on their shoul- 
ders, and they were expected to bring him frequent ‘gifts’ of bark-cloth, beer, 
fowls and so forth. In addition, the common people were subjected to systematic 
royal taxation and to state corvées, directed in particular to the maintenance of 
the system of roads and causeways over which armies and messengers passed 
swiftly about the king’s business. The wealth of the nineteenth-century Kaba- 
kas was very great by East African standards. King Muteesa’s household 
contained many thousands of women (he casually offered eighteen of them to a 
startled missionary) ;1 21 oxen were said to have been slaughtered daily at his 
court;? his mother’s grave-goods included cloth and other imported manu- 
factures to an estimated value of £15,000. 

This concentration of wealth was possible and tolerable because the aggre- 
gate income of Buganda was far above the general East African level of bare 
subsistence. The difference was partly due to higher per capita production, 
for instance of beer and bark-cloth, but it was mainly the outcome of predation. 
The efficient organisation of the Ganda state enabled it to raise and deploy 
armies which by local standards were both huge in numbers and disciplined in 
conduct.* Thus from the mid-eighteenth century onwards it was enriched by 
a constant influx of looted livestock, captured women (valued both as consumer 
goods and as factors of production) and male slaves.5 Warfare was the activity 
which dominated the lives of most male Ganda and the distribution of its 
proceeds did much to strengthen the nexus of society. Control over the supply 
of women and cattle was the material basis of the power exerted by the king 
over his chiefs and by the chief over his peasant followers. 

In all this, of course, there was no genuine economic growth, only the rise of a 
brigand state and the redistribution of the surplus which was the gift of nature 
to the fertile lands north and west of Lake Victoria. But, unproductive and 
unethical though the Ganda economy was, it possessed exceptional potentia- 
lities. It had, in the first place, ample reserves of unused land of the highest 
quality. Though reliable quantitative data do not exist, it is evident from tra- 
vellers’ descriptions that Buganda was by no means densely peopled, notwith- 
standing the fertility of the soil and the constant influx of captives. Why this 
should have been so we cannot certainly say, but malaria was endemic, epi- 
demics of plague and small-pox were frequent, and syphilis is known to have 
been rife even in the eighteenth century.6 


' C.'T, Wilson and R. W. Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan (1882), II, 16. 
M. B. Nsimbi, Waggumbulizi (Kampala, 1950). 
R. P. Ashe, Two Kings of Uganda (1889), p. 76. 
‘(King) Mwanga can throw 50,000 armed men into the field any day.’ Foreign Office 
Confidential Print 5617/107, Mackay to Holmwood, 19 April 1887. 

° A. Kagwa, Basekabaka, op.cit. pp. 51-136 passim. 60 warlike expeditions are recorded during 
the 27 years of Muteesa’s reign. 

6 A. Kagwa, Mpisa, op.cit. p. 264. 
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; Secondly, the system of agriculture was fundamentally individualistic. This 
is not to say that land was held in secure individual tenure.! The peasant had 
no more rights against the chief in this matter than in any other, nor the chief 
against the king. But the cultivation of the soil was carried out in simple, 
discrete units, each consisting essentially of a plantain grove, a woman and a 
hoe—aunits which could readily be transformed into peasant farms of a modern 
type. There was no shifting cultivation, properly so called, and no communal 
regulation of the agricultural process. 

Thirdly, Ganda society was acquisitive and competitive to a degree 
unparalleled in east or central Africa. It is to be noted that, though power 
tended to run in families, the governing class was in no sense a hereditary caste. 
Kinship counted for relatively little here, merit for much—even if ‘merit’ 
consisted largely of skill in the not wholly admirable art of securing the favour 
of superiors. The rewards of success were great and they were open, theoreti- 
cally at least, to all. The Ganda were an ambition-ridden people, and though 
their ambition expressed itself almost solely in political intrigue it could easily 
be diverted into other channels once these had been dug. Their acquisitiveness, 
moreover, was not oriented towards any particular form of property. Cattle 
were highly valued, but they were not, as for many African peoples, the sole 
measure of value. Any commodity having intrinsic utility could serve equally 
well as an object of cupidity and as a counter in the struggle for honour and 
power. Similarly, though war bulked large in the economy of the Ganda, it was 
not an essential part of their culture; there was no exaggerated cult of the 
military virtues. They looked on warfare primarily as a business and were quite 
ready to turn their hands to any other form of business that might offer. 

Finally, concentration of wealth and power had given rise to a highly- 
developed court system. The king’s capital, where hundreds of youths were 
serving their apprenticeship to government and where the great chiefs and their 
retainers spent the larger part of their time, contained probably the greatest 
agglomeration of population in the interior of East Africa, and it had many of 
the characteristics of an urban society. Life there bred a quick-witted, free- 
thinking people, eagerly receptive of all novelties whether intellectual or 
material, a people better fitted than any other in East Africa to respond to, and 
in some degree cope with, the tremendous innovations with which the region 
was to be confronted at the end of the nineteenth century. The conversion of 
Buganda, which was effected in part before the establishment of European 
political control, is one of the most spectacular episodes in the modern history 
of Christianity,2 and this was but one aspect of the welcome which the Ganda, 
or rather the leaders of the Ganda, extended to civilisation in all its forms. 


II 


The first very indirect and transient contact with the outer world took place 
about the end of the eighteenth century, when ivory was exchanged for cotton 
cloth, brass wire and cowrie shells at a market in a neighbouring country.’ But 
it was not until half a century later, when Arab merchants from Zanzibar 
presented themselves at the king’s court, that regular long-distance commerce 
i For analysis of the position see L. P. Mair, ‘Buganda Land Tenure’, Africa, VI, No. 2 
(1932), and A. B. Mukwaya, Land Tenure in Buganda, East African Studies No. 1 (Kampala, 
1953): 
2 See R. Oliver, The Missionary Factor in East Africa (1952) and works there cited. Also D. A. 
Low, Religion and Society in Buganda, 1870-1900, East African Studies No. 8 (Kampala, 1957). 


3 A, Kagwa, Basekabaka, op.cit. p. 73- 
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was inaugurated.) This trade brought in new forms of wealth but did not, at 
first, effect any great change in the nature of the economy. The only possible 
exports were ivory and slaves, and these commodities were acquired in the 
main by the old methods of despoilment—slaves by capture, ivory as tribute 
from the surrounding tribes or in exchange for plundered cattle. (Buganda’s 
domestic supplies of tusks were soon almost exhausted.) For a time the Ganda 
were able in large measure to control the export trade from a wide region 
north-west, north and east of its own territory.2 Cotton cloth, often of the finest 
quality, became the normal apparel of the governing class and before long was 
beginning to be adopted by the common people. 

During the seventies and eighties, however, there appeared certain inno- 
vations which made a profound impact on Ganda society. These were of two 
quite distinct kinds: new religions—Islam and the Anglican and Roman 
varieties of Christianity—and new instruments of ‘production’—the firearms 
supplied by Arab traders and by an Irish adventurer. Both fell into the hands 
of the same group of people, the young men about the king’s court. From these 
there was formed a corps d’élite of musketeers, distinct from the fyrd of peasant- 
spearmen, who soon became almost obsolete. The result, after a period of tur- 
moil whose details do not concern us here,? was that the power of the Ganda 
state passed into the hands of a revolutionary Christian oligarchy, the king 
being first reduced to impotence and then replaced by an infant. The oligarchs 
consolidated their position by surrendering their independence to the British, 
who first appeared on the scene in 1890 and were in full control by 1893. The 
‘alliance’ was consolidated by the Uganda Agreement of 1900, one clause of 
which converted the chiefs’ domains into large private estates held in docu- 
mentary title. 

This remarkable group of Ganda chiefs, literate, ambitious, young in years 
but already old in political experience, linked to Europe by their ideology and 
to individual Europeans by ties of affection and allegiance, carried the Ganda 
state intact into the new era of European rule and economic change. They did 
more—they served as the mediators in every sphere between Europe and a 
large tract of barbarian Africa. They communicated their wants and their 
ideals to vast numbers of Africans—not only in Buganda—and their wants and 
ideals were substantially European in content. As early as 1893 the ‘prime 
minister’ was dispensing judgment in a two-storey brick house with the aid of a 
battery of clerks, and it was already a disgrace for any chief not to be able to 
read.4 ‘We have here, I believe, the fulcrum with which to work Africa’, wrote 
a missionary who had just been doling out New Testaments at 1,000 cowries 
each to eager crowds of Ganda.5 The Gospel was, indeed, carried far and wide 
by Ganda evangelists. The Ganda administrative system was copied in other 
districts of the Protectorate and was operated there largely by Ganda officials. 
And it was in Buganda, and through the agency of Ganda chiefs, that the 
foundations of the Protectorate’s modern economy were laid. 

1 R. F, Burton, Lake Regions of Central Africa (1860), II, 195-6. J. K. Miti, Hi 
(unpublished MS. in the ee een a Ayes oe pepo very es 

2 G, Schweinfurth and others, Emin Pasha in Central Africa (1888), p. 115. C. Peters, New 
sc oe Dark pls ace p. an oaee < 

ere 18S a good summary in » BD. omas an . g ‘ — 

also F. D. Died, The Rise of Our East African Empire Ree He : he ae ue 
Uganda (1894); J. R. L. Macdonald, Soldiering and Surveying in British East Africa (1897); M. 
Perham, Lugard: The Years of Adventure (1956); J. M. Gray, ‘The Years of the Three Kings of 
Buganda’, Uganda Journal, XIV (1950); J. K. Miti, op.cit.; D. A. Low, op.cit. 

4 J. R. L. Macdonald, of.cit. pp. 138, 143. 

° C. F, Harford-Battersby, Pilkington of Uganda (1808), Pp. 145. 
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During the first decade of British rule no economic development whatever 
took place in Buganda.! Exports consisted of a trickle ofivory, imports of little 
more than the cloth with which the Government paid its mercenary troops. 
The cost of administration was met largely by grants from the imperial exche- 
quer. Direct taxation was instituted in 1900, but at first unpaid labour (or even 
zoological specimens—the Commissioner was an ardent naturalist) had often 
to be accepted in lieu. This state of affairs, though it exasperated the Treasury, 
was not really surprising. Law and order were not decisively established until 
1898 and, what was still more important, the problem of transport was not 
solved until the end of 1901, when the railway from Mombasa reached the 
eastern shore of Lake Victoria. During the nineties the cost of transport from 
the coast was never much less than £130 a ton, a burden which no commodity 
except ivory could possibly bear. But with the railway the whole situation was 
transformed. Once it had been provided with a reasonably cheap link to the 
markets of the world, the development of a fertile country, capable of yielding a 
wide variety of tropical and sub-tropical crops, was, in a sense, almost automatic. 

An initiative was, however, necessary. It was taken neither by the Govern- 
ment nor by commercial entrepreneurs of the ordinary type, but by the Uganda 
Company, a group of London business men and others having strong philan- 
thropic interests and close connexions with the Church Missionary Society.2 
The Company was formed in 1903 to take over and extend the work of the 
Society’s industrial mission (or technical school). Though it expected some 
return on its capital, its primary object was to inculcate habits of useful industry 
among the natives of Uganda by instructing them in printing, carpentry, simple 
engineering—and the cultivation of cotton. Ordinarily, those wishing to initiate 
the commercial cultivation of an exotic crop in Africa at this time would have 
adopted almost without question the plantation system, with wage-labour 
under direct European control, as the Company itself did when it went into 
rubber-growing a few years later. In this instance, however, it was able to use 
a simpler, and cheaper, form of organisation. This was partly because cotton 
is perhaps the easiest of all the non-temperate crops which have a large place 
in world trade, but also because the work of initiation and supervision could 
very largely be delegated to Buganda’s exceptionally powerful and pro- 
gressive governing class. The enterprise was launched by means of written 
contracts between the Company and certain leading chiefs.3 The Company 
issued seed, the chiefs beat the drums, the peasants gathered round, plots 
were marked out and dug and in due course the cotton was delivered back to 
the Company, who arranged for its processing and exportation. The system 
worked beautifully. Within a few years there were cotton plots all over Bugan- 
da,4 and in a few more years they were to be found in every accessible district of 
the Protectorate. Uganda’s exports rose from £43,000 in 1903-4 to £307,000 
in rg10—-11, the Government’s revenue from £51,000 to £191,000. By 1915 it 
was independent of imperial grants. 

The simple organisation described above did not, of course, endure. Before 
long the Company had many European and Asian competitors. Ginneries and 
cotton markets multiplied, and with them the little Asian shops which carried 
manufactured consumer goods into the heart of the countryside. In 1908 the 

1 For this period see C. Ehrlich, “The Economy of Buganda, 1893-1903’, Uganda Journal, XX 


(1956). aay: 

2 C, Ehrlich, The Uganda Company: The First Fifty Years (Kampala, 1953)- 

3 J. K. Miti, op.cit. ; 

4 Sir H. Bell, Report on the Introduction and Establishment of the Cotton Industry in the Uganda Pro- 


tectorate. Cd. 4910 (1909). 
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Government took over the distribution of seed and the general regulation of 
cultivation; its Cotton Department (later the Department of Agriculture) laid 
down dates for the commencement of planting and the completion of uprooting, 
bred improved varieties of seed and did what it could to prevent the spread of 
pests and diseases. Meanwhile cultivation had passed out of the direct control of 
the landowner-chiefs. The peasants, for whom cotton-growing was perhaps the 
simplest way of satisfying the Government’s demand for poll-tax and their own 
demand for the now conventional necessities such as cloth, soap and kerosene, 
soon took to cultivating it on their own holdings and of their own accord, 
converting their customary labour services for the chief into money dues. 
Peasant small-holdings, not demesne farms, became the basis of the new econo- 
my, and the landowners, who had at first been looked on by Government as 
the indispensable instruments of progress, came to be regarded more and more 
as functionless parasites. In recognition of this the central council of Buganda 
was constrained in 1927 to pass 2 law whereby the peasants were given virtually 
absolute security of tenure in return for moderate, fixed, annual payments.1 

We have here a classic example of the initiation of economic growth in a new 
country by the exploitation of its most obvious asset, the capacity to produce a 
raw material which commanded a high price on the world market. It was a 
very simple process. Apart from the external investment in railways and in the 
establishment of law and order, little capital was required. None at all, except 
for the provision of seed, was applied to the cultivation of cotton, since the 
cultivator already possessed his tools and the means of subsistence, and no vast 
amount to its preparation and export; a ginnery could be set up for as little as 
£5,000. The impetus to action was provided by foreign entrepreneurs, the 
colonial administration and the progressive ruling minority of the native 
people. Expertise was provided mainly by the Government. Land was available 
in plenty, and so, in principle, was labour, for the previously dominant 
activities of the men, warfare and the manufacture of bark-cloth, were in disuse 
or decline. There were, however, certain obstacles to the productive employ- 
ment of this surplus labour. In the first place, while the problem of external 
transport had been solved, that of internal transport had not, and vast quanti- 
ties of man-power, much of it recruited by compulsion, had to be devoted to 
the porterage of Government stores and baggage, traders’ stocks and cotton. 
Only after the First World War, when an adequate road network had been 
constructed and the motor lorry was in general use, was it possible to abolish 
the system of forced labour, and only then did the output of cotton reach 
really large proportions.? Secondly, the Ganda did not take kindly to agri- 
cultural labour, which they had hitherto regarded as the work of women and 
slaves. In time, however, the suasions of Government and the temptations of 
gain combined to drive them over this hurdle; by the 1920’s the use of the hoe 
had become respectable, even laudable, and cotton-growing was accepted as 
the normal occupation for the majority of men. It is quite often explicitly 
recognized that the hoe has been substituted for the spear, that the basis of the 
Ganda economy has been shifted from predation to production. 


hit 


After the brilliant start which the Ganda had made in their first eager response 
to European civilisation and exchange economy, their subsequent history is 
1 Uganda Protectorate, Laws of Uganda (1951), VII, 1238. 


® ‘The number of acres planted in Buganda was estimated at 36,700 in 1918 and at 192,000 in 
1924. (Uganda Protectorate, Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture). 
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curiously anti-climactic. They settled down to grow cotton—and that, for along 
time, is just about all that happened. In so doing they were no doubt serving 
the international economy in that station of life to which the law of compara- 
tive advantages had called them, yet it is difficult not to sympathise in some 
degree with their own sense of disappointment and dissatisfaction.! In the first 
decade of the century, for example, it was confidently believed that the railway 
would shortly be extended across Uganda, that the Nile would shortly be dam- 
med for hydro-electric power, that a textile factory would shortly be set up,? but 
it was not until half a century later that any of these projects came to fruition. 
The forces which had driven the British people to initiate the development of 
Uganda slackened markedly as soon as the development had begun. Evangeli- 
cal fervour died down, the need for new markets became less acute. Having 
pegged out their claim in East Africa, neither the imperial government nor 
British capital was in any particular hurry to exploit it. Once it had attained to 
solvency, the local administration relaxed its own pressure for increased pro- 
duction and settled down to the routine administration of a peasant people. 

Moreover the performance of the Ganda was itself somewhat disappointing 
They grew cotton, but they did not grow it with any great energy or skill. By 
1914 their output was not only rivalled, but outstripped by that of the Eastern 
Province, whose soils were rather less fertile and whose people had not, in the 
past, been nearly so highly thought of.3 Part of the reason seems to lie in an 
internal change, in a weakening of the power and influence of the ruling 
minority. Even in the 18go’s it had been noted that the independence of the 
peasantry had been much enhanced by the opportunity to gain an income 
otherwise than by the service of the chiefs.4 Nor was the chiefs’ hold appreci- 
ably strengthened by their acquisition of proprietorial rights in land. Civil wars, 
the ravages of sleeping-sickness and the continuous diffusion of venereal disease 
so depleted the population that land was even less a scarce factor in 1910 than 
it had been in 1880. Though habits of deference died hard, the Ganda masses 
were incomparably freer under the new dispensation than under the old — 
freer in fact than the people of the surrounding tribes, some of which had had a 
much more ‘democratic’ social structure but now enjoyed a much more re- 
stricted range of economic opportunities. And whatever its ultimate effects, 
their freedom meant that in the short run the productive impulse tended to 
slacken, since the multiplication of wants proceeded more sluggishly among 
the masses than among their leaders, and since the hoe-cultivation of cotton isa 
laborious and boring process. Life can be easy in a fertile country under the 
British peace, and the Ganda on the whole took it easily once the first excite- 
ments of contact with civilisation had died down. For their part, the revo- 
lutionary leaders of the 1890’s had become a satisfied, even a conservative class. 
In the main they treated their estates not as a field for productive enterprise, 
but as a routine source of tribute income or as a capital asset which could at 
need be converted directly into cash. 

There is a further point. One of the consequences of British rule and econo- 
mic development, paradoxical as it may seem, was a rustication of the Ganda. 
The chiefs no longer spent most of the time at the capital with their retinues, 

1 “You came here to teach us. You have been here 60 years and we still do not know how to 
make so much as a box of matches.’ (Author’s notes of interviews, passim). 

2 W. S. Churchill, My African Journey (1908), pp. 120, 122; C. W. Hattersley, The Baganda at 
Home (1908), pp. 70, 146. The railway was extended as far as Kampala in 1931. 

3 See R. Coryndon, ‘Uganda’, United Empire, N. S. XI (1920). 

4 Church Missionary Society archives, Uganda letter-books, Walker to Baylis, 12 November 
1897 and 1 March 1899. 
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but were made to reside in their districts, dispensing justice and collecting taxes. 
The common people no longer gathered together for war, road-making and 
palace-building but became strictly a peasantry, living permanently on and by 
the land in dispersed homesteads. Population, once heavily concentrated round 
the capital, became much more evenly diffused over the country. Kampala in 
1900 was described as ‘a straggling town of some 77,000 souls’.1 Kampala is 
difficult to define, but on no reasonable construction can its population be 
said to approach that figure even today, though it has probably at least doubled 
in the past decade. It is safe to say that Buganda was a less urban, and conse- 
quently a less progressive and alert society in 1940 than it had been in the last 
days of its political independence. 

This is not to say that there was no economic growth in the inter-war period. 
On the contrary, the output of cotton was very largely increased in Buganda 
as in other districts of the Protectorate, and there was in this period a great 
clearance (or perhaps rather a re-clearance) of the waste. 


Table 1.2 Average Annual Output of Cotton 
Thousand Bales of 400 Ib. 


All Uganda Buganda Province 
1920 47 14 
1928-30 156 72 
1931-33 230 88 
1934-36 285 129 
1937-39 352 159 


The labour force for this expansion was provided in very small part by natural 
increase. Though a demographic turning-point seems to have been reached 
about 1924, the excess of births over deaths never became large; between the 
census years 1931 and 1948 the numbers of the Ganda rose by only 13 per cent. 
A far larger contribution was made by a great influx of immigrants from the 
less favoured parts of the Protectorate and from neighbouring territories. 
These came at first seeking temporary employment from European planters 
and the Public Works Department. Then they began to work in ever-increasing 
numbers for Ganda farmers, and finally many of them settled down as peasant 
colonists, acquiring tenant holdings from Ganda landowners on the same terms 
as Ganda peasants. Both processes, the annual incursion of farm labourers and 
peasant settlement, still continue on a very large scale.3 They may be looked 
on in some respects as a continuation in another form of the movement of 
labour which was formerly effected forcibly by the power of Ganda arms.4 

Nevertheless, the development which had taken place up to the Second World 
War was severely limited in character and extent. Resources hitherto unused 
had been applied to the production of a single crop for the world market. The 
income thus accruing had paid for the cost of government and for a narrow 
range of social services and had enabled the cultivator to purchase a small 
quantity of manufactured consumer goods.5 But the equipment and techniques 

1 H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate (1902), I, 104. 

» Uganda Protectorate, Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture, Report of the 
Commission of Enquiry into the Cotton Industry, 1938. 

° The history and effects of this great movement are described in detail in A. I. Richards (ed.) 
Economic Development and Tribal Change (Cambridge, 1954.) 

4 ‘Most peasants own two or three slaves’, R. P. Ashe, Two Kings of Uganda (1889). ‘A man 
who grows an acre or two of cotton likes to employ about five labourers. When I was there not 
29) had more than three.’ L, P. Mair, An African People in the Twentieth Century (1934), p. 127. 

‘The net cash income of a typical smallholder on whom the Department of Agriculture kept 
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of agriculture had hardly altered. Output per acre and per worker was very 
low. While Buganda played a specialised role in the world economy, internal 
specialisation was very slight; the great majority of African men were cotton- 
producers, practically all women were food-producers; there was probably less 
exchange of goods and services within Uganda than there had been in the pre- 
European epoch. External trade had increased enormously in volume, but 
none of it was in Ganda hands. By 1939 expansion had gone nearly as far as it 
could go on existing lines. The Ganda could certainly have worked harder 
and the methods of cultivation could have been improved, but there seemed 
no prospect of any but slow and limited progress, which would be brought to a 
final halt in the not far distant future by the exhaustion of the available 
supplies of land. 

Since the war, however, the economy has received a new lease of life. In the 
first place the Ganda have benefited, like many other primary producers, from 
a striking improvement in their terms of trade. In the second place they have 
increasingly supplemented, and to some extent replaced, cotton-growing by 
the cultivation of coffee, a crop which yields much higher returns at the worst 
of times and in recent years has been incomparably more lucrative. These 
changes have brought marked prosperity to large numbers of cultivators and 
real wealth to a few, besides making possible a huge increase in government 
expenditure.! 


Table 2.2 Production in Buganda, 1936-55 


Output of Growers’ Output of Growers’ 

Seed-Cotton Receipts Cherry Coffee 3 Receipts 

(Tons *000) (£’000) (Tons ’000) (£’000) 
1936-40 go 1,023 23 168 
1941-45 60 747 31 448 
1946-50 78 2,201 49 1,136 
1951-55 73 4,011 Ss 6,487 


This expansion of purchasing power and saving power, together with the more 
constructive policy adopted by post-war governments and the cumulative 
effects of half a century of educational effort, has made a profound impact on 
the economy. Wholly new horizons have been opened up. Commercial and 
industrial activity, the latter now facilitated by electric power from the Owen 
Falls dam, has been greatly intensified. Kampala and other smaller urban 
centres have grown at a very rapid rate. The Department of Agriculture, 
having largely completed its programme of prophylaxis against erosion, is now 
devoting an increasing part of its resources to extension work of a more con- 
structive kind. Already mechanical cultivation and the practice of mixed 
farming have made a certain headway. The African population is becoming 
steadily more differentiated both in income and function. A small African 
professional class has made its appearance, together with a numerous class of 


a special watch during the decade ending in 1938 amounted to an annual average of £6. 2s. od. 
out of which £1. 6s. 6d. was paid in direct taxation. G. W. Nye, ‘Some Results from Bukalasa’, 
East African Agricultural Journal, May 1940. 

1 The expenditure of the Protectorate Government was £2. 0 m. in 1938, £17.8m. in 1953. 
Since a large part of this expenditure was financed by export taxes and marketing-board 
surpluses the true increase in the national export income is not fully reflected in Table 2. 

2 Uganda Protectorate, Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture; Report of the 
Agricultural Productivity Committee (1954). 

3 Excluding estate production. 

4 Output in 1955 was 120,000 tons, 74 per cent greater than in any previous year. 
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skilled and semi-skilled urban workers, large numbers of shopkeepers and petty 
traders and a smaller number of more ambitious entrepreneurs. A growing body 
of farmers, drawn partly from the ranks of what must now be called the ‘old’ 
landowning class and partly from the ranks of the peasants, have transcended 
the limits of peasant cultivation in the scale, and to some extent in the character, 
of their operations. There is, in short, reason to believe that the initial phase of 
development—simple exchange of exportable crops for consumer manufact- 
ures, simple adjunction of cotton and coffee production to primitive subsistence 
agriculture—is now over, and that, although cotton and coffee will long 
remain the basis of the economy, a more autonomous and genuinely dynamic 
system is beginning to take shape. 
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THE LAST YEARS OF PURVEYANCE 1610-1660 


By G. E. AYLMER 


TTAcKs by the House of Commons on the ‘feudal’ or prerogative 
revenues of the Crown, and their eventual replacement by new forms 
of taxation are a well-known feature of English seventeenth-century 

history. At least from the 1600’s on, Purveyance, the King’s prescriptive right 
to have his household supplied and transported at less than market rates, was 
generally bracketed with Wardship and the miscellaneous revenues arising 
from tenure in chief by knight service. But, from the failure of the Great 
Contract in 1610 2 to the final extinction of Purveyance by the Convention 
Parliament of Charles II, its story provides more than a mere pendant to that 
of Wardship, and is well worth reconstructing. 

The two kinds of revenue were in fact quite separate; the way they were 
bracketed together by the parliamentary opposition is itself instructive. 
Wardship and Livery in effect provided a small irregular tax on all estates any 
parts of which were held in chief of the Crown, and a much heavier tax (which 
can be thought of as a primitive capital levy or death duty) on some of them, 
this being almost entirely dependent on the accidents of mortality. Purveyance 
was a regular annual tax, unevenly distributed as among different counties, but 
fairly evenly as between the individual landowners inside each county. Although 
in origin a feudal revenue, by the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Pur- 
veyance did not depend on the existence of tenure by knight service, whereas 
Wardship obviously did. 

Purveyance in the later sixteenth century has been fully described in an 
excellent American monograph, to which this article is intended as a smaller 
scale postcript. Only in one or two respects will it be necessary to supplement 
Miss Woodworth’s account of how Purveyance worked and of the changes 
introduced by Burghley. 

The value of Purveyance to the Crown, and so its weight as a tax,4 depended 
on the difference between the King’s price and the market price for the goods 
and services to which the royal household was entitled annually from each 
county.® There were three ways in which this gain could be realised :— 

Method I, old-fashioned Purveyance, whereby royal Purveyors bought the 
supplies, or commandeered the services, at the reduced (or King’s) prices in 


1 Alienations, Respite of Homage and Escheats. ; 
2 For the most recent discussion of this see J. R. Hurstfield, ‘The Profits of Fiscal Feudalism, 


1541-1602’, Econ. Hist.Rev. and ser. VIII (1955). 

3 Allegra Woodworth, “Purveyance for the Royal Household in the reign of Queen Elizabeth’, 
Trans. of the American Philosophical Soc. N.S. XXXV, (Philadelphia, 1945). 

4 See below for evidence that the Crown’s gain was not identical with the country’s loss. 

5 Omitting wine, spices and wax, for which Purveyance was levied on the importing mer- 
chants, mainly in London, and malt, i.e. beer, for which it was levied direct on the brewers. 
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the counties, with money provided from the buying offices of the Household,! 
and indirectly from the Compting House, or Cofferer’s department. 

Method II, Composition, as described by Miss Woodworth, where Under- 
takers or Compounders, usually a group of leading J.P.s, levied a tax (known as 
the Composition), equal to the difference in value between the two prices for 
the amount of goods and services due from that county; they bought the 
required supplies at the market price, sent them up to the Household, and were 
then paid by the same sub-departments at the King’s price.” 

Method ITI, another form of Composition, apparently not known under 
Elizabeth, where the Compounders merely levied the composition tax and sent 
it in, leaving the buying to be done by the officers of the Household on an 
ordinary business basis.? 

These are the only forms of Purveyance, as levied on the counties, with which 
we need concern ourselves, though one contemporary source describes six ways 
in which it could be operated.4 By the end of Burghley’s life the great majority 
of the English counties had been persuaded to change from method I to II.° 
And when Gardiner wrote 6 of most counties having agreed to compound around 
1611, it is not clear whether he was distinguishing between the change from I to 
II or that from II to III; the second change took place between 1610 and 
1623. 

Under method III the onus was on the King’s officers to buy at a market 
price no higher than that agreed upon as the current market price when the 
county’s tax had been calculated, often some years earlier. Under II this onus 
was on the county Undertakers; so, if market prices had risen again since the 
composition agreement was concluded, it was in their interest to make a new 
treaty with the Crown. In either case the county’s first concern would be to get 
the King’s prices raised, in some proportion to the general price increases; 
failing this, under method II, they would need to levy a bigger tax in order to 
cover the widened differential. 


II 


At this stage in our story an obscure official requires to be rescued from 
oblivion. In the matter of household economy and Purveyance the Clerk of the 
Market is of more than antiquarian interest. As the name suggests, his duty was 
to inspect markets; he also had to enforce the use of uniform and honest weights 
and measures, and to see that fair prices were charged, mainly but not only, where 


1 Since there are no internal household accounts before 1660, it is hard to be sure which these 
were, In the 1630’s the Poultry, Acatry, Buttery, and Bakery both received money for purchases 
from the Cofferer and had their own Purveyors; the Kitchen, Wardrobe of the Household, 
Scullery, Hall, Pantry and Spicery received money, but had no Purveyors; the Cellar and 
Chandlery had Purveyors, but received no money. (P.R.O. Exchequer, Declared Accounts, 
Household, E. 351/1823-36, Accounts Various, Household, E. 101/437/11-2, 438/1-3, 5-6, 
8-10, 12, 439/1, 9, 13, 440/1, 11; Lord Steward’s Department, establishment, order & warrant 
books, LS. 13/30, 169, 251, 279, 280; S. P. Dom. Charles I, SP 16/154/75, 386/97; B. M. Add. 
MS. 6418, household establishment book, c. 1627-9. The best description of the Household in 
print remains E, K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), I, ch. ii. 

2 Woodworth, of.cit. pp. 39-52. 

8 Miss Woodworth does not distinguish between methods II and III, so we may infer that III 
was unknown before 1603. L. M. Sears, ‘Purveyance in England under Elizabeth’, 7. of 
Political Economy, XXIV (1916) says the evidence conflicts as to whether composition was in 
money or in kind, but inclines to the latter view. 

4 LS 13/279 op.cit. pp. 102b—103b, 

® Woodworth, of.cit. pp. 4, 14—5, 39-42. 

6 History of England (1884-91), II, 113; see also ibid. I, 299. 
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the King’s officers were buying; his authority extended over the whole of 
England and Wales, and he employed several deputies. In the later 1630’s the 
Clerk was also Sergeant of the Compting House, an example not of sinecurism 
but of sensible doubling of posts. Apart from abuses committed in the course of 
his duties, attacks on him were likely to come from three sides: welshing 
tradesmen, all those who objected to royal price control, at least as it operated 
under James and Charles I, and all those whose interest in Purveyance was to 
see the gap narrowed between the two prices. With Purveyance in kind 
(method I) the Clerk’s duty was presumably to keep the market price down, in 
order to avoid unanswerable demands for the raising of the King’s price, 
which would surely follow if the market price rose too much, also because of the 
supplies not bought under Purveyance, for which the Crown had to pay normal 
prices.! Under methods II and III his role altered; especially under III he was 
presumably pricing all the goods which were bought by the King (or, more 
often, setting a price on goods of the same quality in the same market or district 
at about the same date—not necessarily quite the same thing). The differential 
still mattered but for different reasons: on it depended the size of the compo- 
sition tax paid by the counties. Under II the supplies were being bought by 
the undertakers, sometimes themselves ex-Purveyors,? but usually a group of 
J.P.s, who would not otherwise have been expected to favour controls enforced 
by a prerogative officer of the central government. As Burghley no doubt had 
been shrewd enough to see, from the Clerk of the Market’s point of view the 
laugh was on them in this instance. 

If prices went on rising, the struggle then shifted to the clauses in the com- 
position contracts enabling either side (in this case the Undertakers) to break 
them, and to discussions between the Compounders and the Board of Green- 
cloth, in which the Clerk of the Market took no part, about raising the King’s 
prices. But in any case the Crown had to pay the market price for the supplies 
needed by the court in excess of what was due by Purveyance; so here, re- 
gardless of the method in use, it was still the Clerk’s business to keep market 
prices down. In James I’s later years this was true of everything except wheat, 
beef, mutton, and wine, on which a double profit was made — the surplus 
purveyed supplies being re-sold at market rates.3 In Charles’s reign this double 
profit margin seems to have shrunk,* possibly because there was again a 
Queen’s, and from 1635 also a Prince’s, Household. For all other supplies 
more was consumed than was due on Purveyance, so household reformers 
struggled constantly to reduce consumption and to extend Purveyance.® 
Therefore, except for wheat, beef and mutton, the Clerk of the Market had no 
motive, simply as an agent of Purveyance, for manipulating prices unfairly. 

In practice, he was attacked on other grounds. He was vulnerable in that, 
like other officers who depended on fixed fees, he tended to meet a fall in the 
real value of his money income by exacting additional unauthorized fees and 


5 : r 
1 See below for over- and under-consumption of supplies purveyed. 


2 Woodworth, op.cit. pp. 47, 50- 
3 LS. 13/279; ee p. 44. E.g. the Household consumed 2988 quarters, 2 pecks of wheat p.a. 


3790 qtrs were due from the counties on Purveyance; so 801 qtrs, 7 bushels, 2 pecks could be 
re-sold at the market price, at 36s. per qtr, or £ 1443 98. gd., ‘out of weh deducting the price to 
ye Countrey, after vjs viijd the qrtr’ (that is the King’s price for the whole 3790 qtrs) or 
£ 1263 6s. 8d. So the King’s net saving was £ 180 35. 1d. p.a. The MS. wrongly gives £ 183 os. 1d. 


4 Ibid. pp. 92b-93- é é 
5 ae ae to the three northernmost counties of England in 1634. (LS. 13/169 op.cit. 


p- 241). ; 
6 He did not deal with wine. 
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by taking unofficial gratuities; at the same time he and his deputies were 
hindered in their legitimate duties. The office was regulated by royal proclama- 
tion during the period of Cranfield’s administrative reforms; it was attacked in 
the parliament of 1621, a bill to limit the Clerk’s powers only being lost in 
committee; the same happened again in the parliament of 1624.1 In 1636 the 
office was again regulated by proclamation, because of alleged interference 
with the Clerk and his deputies in the execution of their duties, and once more 
in 1639, this time because of alleged misdemeanours committed by them. On 
both these occasions the judges and the council gave it their attention ;? it was 
probably an example of the abortive administrative reform characteristic of 
the ‘personal government’ of Charles I. In 1640-1 the office was still a suffi- 
ciently serious grievance to be the subject of legislation: by an act passed in 
August 1641, three days after the first reading of a bill to abolish Purveyance, 
the Clerk’s powers were strictly limited to the immediate vicinity of the royal 
court.2 Some members may have seen that his office was a lynch-pin of Pur- 
veyance itself; with his powers emasculated and their scope confined not only 
would an irritating form of price control be removed, but Purveyance would lose 
much of its effectiveness as a tax. Those who wished to defend the Clerk might 
have taken as their slogan ‘What’s good for the royal household is good for the 
country’: autres pays, autres moeurs. 


Ill 


The value of Purveyance to the Crown obviously depended on many variables : 
the efficiency of the Clerk of the Market and his deputies, the relative bargain- 
ing powers of the Board of Greencloth and the county Undertakers, the level 
of prices in different parts of the country in relation to the various amounts of 
different goods due from the counties, the honesty of the Purveyors and of 
other household officers, etc. In 1604 its total value to the Crown was given as 
£50,000 per annum; on other occasions in James’s reign the figure named was 
as low as £25,000, though this may only have referred to food and drink, or at 
least may have excluded cartage, the right to cheap transport for royal goods, 
luggage, and officials. The two best estimates for James’s reign are c. £37,000 
per annum (or about half of what was then raised by one parliamentary 
subsidy), of which just over £28,000 was levied on the counties. The later of 
these estimates does not include cartage, for which the earlier one gives a 
minimum of over £7,000; so by the end of the reign, that is after Cranfield’s 
reforms, the gross value of Purveyance perhaps ought to have been about 
£44,000 per annum, an increase of about 19 per cent.4 The best source for 

1 Tudor & Stuart Proclamations, 1, England & Wales, ed. R. Steele (Oxford, 1910), pp. 146-7, 
Feb. 1618/9; Commons Debates 1621, ed. W. Notestein, F. H. Relf, H. Simpson (New Haven, 
1935), II, 291, n. 2, III, 71-2, 81, IV, 305; A. of C. Journals, 1, 707, 778. 

® SP 16/311/44, 420/30, 60, 455/118, 463/95; P.R.O. Privy Council Registers, PC2/50 pp. 211, 
437-9; Bodleian, Bankes MS. 42/8; Cal. S. P. Dom. 1637-8, pp. 103-4; ibid. 1639, p. 374; J. Rush- 
worth Historical Collections (1659-1701), II, 372-5; Foedera, ed. T. Rymer & R. Sanderson 
(1704-35), XX, 41-6, 94, 344-6. 

3H. of L. Journals, IV, 357; H. of C. Journals, 11, 243; Statutes of the Realm (1810-24), V, 
129-303 The Journal of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes, ed. W. Notestein (New Haven, 1923), pp. 299, 330, 542. 

4 F. G. Dietz, English Public Finance 1558-1641 (New York, 1932), pp. 423-4; B.M. Cottonian 
MS. Vespasian C, xiv, 243; LS. 13/280 op.cit. fols. 30, 32, undated entries in Sir Julius Caesar’s 
memoranda book, from the context probably c. 1610 (household provisions £25,390, stable 
provisions £2,698, use of carts & carriages — actual £7,167, potential £9,456, total £35,255 or 
£37,544); LS. 13/279 op.cit. pp. 70b—71, undated entries, from the context probably 1619-23 


(stable provisions £2,783, total, without carts, etc. £37,020, of which £28,216 was levied on the 
counties: ibid. pp. 71b—75b). 
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Charles I’s reign gives an average of £37,925 per annum for 1631-5, including 
wine but again possibly excluding cartage.! According to Fabian Philipps, the 
last-ditch’ defender of prerogative revenues in the 1660’s, as a tax on the 
country Purveyance amounted to £40,000 per annum, while in revenue to the 
Crown it was worth £25,000 in 1592-3, £37,544 under James I, c. £50,000 
under Charles I, and a hypothetical £100,000 per annum in the 1660's! 2 
Apart from the figure of £37,544 taken from the household books, these totals 
seem to assume that the gap between the two prices had been continually 
widening; only thus, or by larger quantities of goods and services being made 
liable for it, could the value of Purveyance have risen in this way. We are 
therefore left with some rather imprecise evidence for an increase between the 
later years of Elizabeth I’s reign, just before Burghley’s final reforms which 
Miss Woodworth describes,? and the 1620’s; there is little reason to accept an 
increase so marked or sustained as that postulated by Philipps. 

Commonsense tells us that the King’s gain from Purveyance must have been 
the same as the country’s loss. But this was not quite so. Take for example the 
case of mutton in the 1620’s: the combined cost of 7,000 carcasses under Pur- 
veyance and 408 at market rates was £2,397 per annum, but another £1,874 
was made out of the sale of hides and tallow from the carcasses, and of wool 
from the store animals kept on the special household pastures; looked at another 
way round, the country’s loss from the difference between the two prices was 
£4,352 per annum, but the King’s total gain, that is what he would have lost 
if he had bought the same amount of meat in open market and had no grazing 
grounds of his own, was £6,226.4 Here, too, although Philipps was exaggerating 
wildly, his point had some foundation in fact. 

The Great Contract of 1610 is well known as Robert Cecil’s unsuccessful 
attempt to bring about a bargain between King James and the House of Com- 
mons, for the surrender of Wardship and Purveyance in return for a regular 
tax on landed property, presumably comparable to the Composition Tax under 
methods II and III, or the later Assessments and Land Tax. But the King’s 
officers realised that Purveyance was worth more than its face value as a tax; 
should the Contract be concluded, they wished the following points to be re- 
served :— 

i) The King’s right to commandeer carts and carriages at an agreed price, 

ii) The right to take wood for use as charcoal when the King was on Progress, 
by agreement with any two J.P.s. of the county, 

iii) The Clerk of the Market to decide on the proper market prices of goods 
when the King was on Progress, 

iv) The King’s officers to have rights of pre-emption, that 1s first choice of 
goods, paying ready cash at the agreed market price.® 

The third and fourth points would of course have become more important 
had there ceased to be a separate King’s price. In fact the Clerk of the Market’s 
price-fixing powers came to an end before Purveyance itself. 

1 P.R.O. Treasury misc. books, T. 56/2, a balance of revenues and payments for 1631-5, 
eee ... (1661); The Antiquity ... of Praeemption and Pourveyance . . . (1663) ; The 
Mistaken Recompence (1664); see also Cal. S.P.Dom. 1665-6, p. 79, 4 proposition by Philipps, 30 
November 1665. The late eighteenth-century antiquarian, William Bray, agreed with the 
figure of c. £40,000 p. a. (‘An Account of the obsolete Office of Purveyor to the King’s House- 
hold’, Archaeologia, VIII (1787), pp- 358-9). 

3 "i = 

* Ee eet op.cit. p. 11. Near the end of James’s reign the King’s gain from 
mutton was reckoned at £3,789 p.a. (LS. 13/279 loc.cit.). 

5 LS. 13/280 op.cit. fol. 28. 
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Whatever the uncertainties about the value of Purveyance, there is no doubt 
that its burden was very unequally distributed as between different counties. 
Its incidence was less equitable than that of a Subsidy. The burden on Kent 
and Essex was over £3,000 per annum each, on Buckinghamshire over £2,000, 
and on Berkshire, Hampshire, Hertfordshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Surrey 
and Sussex over £1,000 each: the whole of Wales paid only £360 per annum; 
thirteen English counties, including Devon and Lancashire, under £300 each, 
and even Yorkshire only £495 per annum. The counties near London and those 
in which the King and Queen made their summer progresses (largely the same 
ones) were over-rated and those in the extremities of the Kingdom underrated. 
Cornwall cannot have had less than = of the wealth of Kent, nor Durham under 


55 : 
ji that of Essex, nor Yorkshire under one-quarter that of Buckinghamshire.! 


IV 


It would be difficult to document the advance from method II to method III 
as fully as the earlier change from I to II, recorded by Miss Woodworth.? In 
December 1622 the King directed that the new system, which had evidently 
been operating successfully in some counties, should be put into general effect. 
Emphasis was laid on the failings of both Purveyors (method I) and county 
Undertakers (method II); many J.P.s and other gentry were said to have 
wanted the King to accept ‘some certain Composition Money in liew of the 
said Compositions and Provisions now served in kinde’; a royal commission, 
presided over by Cranfield (as Lord Treasurer), and a sub-commission of 
lesser men, including Simon Harvey, the Remembrancer of Greencloth, were 
empowered to make such agreements, converting all Purveyance, including 
cart-taking, into money compositions.? When fraud and loss to Crown and 
country alike were later alleged against this policy, Harvey—grocer turned 
administrator—was principally blamed for its introduction.4 Yet, although the 
Court was prepared to use Harvey as a scapegoat in the parliament of 1624, he 
remained an officer of Greencloth until his death over four years later; once 
dead the charges against him were to be repeated by his brother officers.> At 


1 LS. 13/279, loc.cit. 71b—75b. 

2 Op.cit. pp. 39-52. 

3 Foedera, XVII, 421-6. The other commissioners were the Lord Steward, Buckingham as 
Master of the Horse, and the Treasurer and Comptroller of the Household, all ex officio; the 
sub-commissioners included one Master of Requests and two Exchequer Auditors. Cart-taking 
was the main grievance in the parliaments of 1621 and 1624. See below. 

+ As Queen’s Grocer to Elizabeth, then King’s Grocer to James, Harvey had been in charge 
of Composition in spices and other groceries; he became Remembrancer of Greencloth, a new 
office with charge of all money compositions, in April 1621, Clerk Comptroller in 1623, and 
Clerk of Greencloth in 1625; in the 1620’s he was also Assay-Master of Tin for Cornwall & 
Devon, Receiver-General for Staffordshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire, and 
a commissioner for garbling tobacco, & for the sale of French prize goods; he was described as 
a ‘great projector’. (Woodworth, op.cit. pp. 59-60; Records of the Hon. Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn, I, 
Admissions 1420-1799 (1896), p. 145; W. Shaw, The Knights of England (1906), Il, 182; The 
Court @ Times of Charles I, ed. T. Birch (1848), I, 450; The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. N C. 
McClure (Philadelphia, 1939), II, 364; LS. 13/251 op.cit. pp. 9, 17; other refs. in Gal. S. P. 
Dom. & Foedera, op.cit. The Acts of the Privy Council of England (1921-), Hist. MSS. Comm. Cowper, 
I-II, & Sackville (Knole), 1. When he became Clerk Comptroller, his brother-in-law, Sir William 
Hewytt, was appointed Receiver-General of all Compositions (Cal. $.P. Dom. 1619-23, Pp. 502). 
It is not clear how long Hewytt functioned. One William Freeman was appointed Receiver- 
General for grocery Compositions only, 20 May 1629 (Foedera, XIX, 75-8). By then method III 
had been largely abandoned again; this too was a new office, in fact more like Harvey’s original 
post as Queen’s Grocer). 


5 H. of C. Journals, 1, 702, 706, 711, 781, etc. The Treasurer of the Household joined in the 
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the very least he seems likely to have mistaken the Crown’s best interests while 
being careful to serve his own: that he was a scoundrel or, even by Jacobean 
standards, particularly corrupt remains unproved, but his career served as a 
most convenient means of diverting attention from more basic and lasting 
defects. 

The duty of the Remembrancer of Greencloth or Receiver-General of 
Compositions was to receive the composition money from the counties, and pay 
it out again to the Purveyors or other buying officers of the sub-departments, 
while keeping an account of these transactions. This confirms the existence of 
method III, since under method I there was no Composition at all, and under 
II the county Compounders themselves spent as well as raised the composition 
money, which therefore never left the counties, while only the money needed 
over and above the Composition Tax, representing the King’s price, was paid 
out to them from the Household. 

In August 1626 commissioners appointed to investigate the royal revenues 
directed three Auditors of the Upper Exchequer to examine the accounts of 
the next Remembrancer, Harvey’s brother-in-law, Sir William Hewytt, for the 
years when he had received and issued the household composition money. 
By then he had apparently ceased to do so. When the matter was considered by 
the King in Council the year after nothing much was found to be wrong.! But 
this was not the end of it. In 1631 the Board of Greencloth presented ‘A note of 
Houshold busines wherein the aduise and/assistance of the Councell board is 
humbly desired’, describing Harvey’s campaign to get the counties to change 
over to method III; this having been found prejudicial to the royal interest, on 
the late King’s orders (i.e. before March 1624/5), the old system (meaning 
method II) had been restored, and Hewytt had been discharged. But Harvey 
had contrived to get composition in money continued for Suffolk, at the rate 
of £1,100 per annum; the Suffolk gentry had been warned that the King could 
not continue to be bound by this agreement ‘but desired/that they would 
returne to their former Course, of sruice/ in kind, as other Countyes wthout 
difficulty had don,/’. Suffolk had refused this, and offered instead to undergo 
the exercise of the old Purveyance commission (method I), which the Board 
considered ‘cannot but breed, both a great/distraction to his Mats sruice, and a 
much more inconvenience/to the County itselfe’; they appealed to the Council 
for help in checking ‘this high Carriage’ shown by several leading gentry in the 
county.? 

In February 1631/2 the Treasurer of the Household reported that the gentry 
of Cornwall were ‘retourning to their/service in kind’, but that those of Suffolk 
were still delaying.3 Even in the case of Cornwall it seems to have been a lengthy 
process, because five years later three J.P.s from that county were warned that 
the ten oxen due annually and previously taken in money value (method ITT) 
were now to be delivered in kind (method II), and that unless these and other 
supplies due were soon forthcoming, the King’s commission (i.¢. the eerie 
under method I) would descend upon the county.4 There is other corrobora- 


i i i 1 incidence that this 
laming all his financial difficulties on Harvey. It was hardly coinci la 
een cite impeachment of Harvey’s old associate, Cranfield ; in both cases opposition to 
their policies & methods was confused with dislike of self-made business men in high places (LS. 
13/169 op.cit. p. 202). 
u Privy Council, 1627-8, pp. 209-10. - 
3 is. ee Bar aici p- soee earlier difficulties over the Suffolk composition money see 
Acts of the Privy Council, 1626, pp. 45-6, 1627, pp. 14-5- 
3 a 16/2 iss. Sir Thomas Edmondes to Sir Henry Vane, the elder. 
4 LS. 13/169 op.cit. p. 294- 
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tive evidence for the existence of both method II and III between 1610 and 


1640.1 
in 1634 a group of would-be projectors sought leave to investigate the mis- 
deeds of the county Undertakers. As they alleged x 
...in the 35 yeare of Q. Elizabeth [1592-3] divers of the Cheife gentry of 
most/ shires, prtending a generall good to the subiect made a Composition 
for their/ severall shires wherin they lived wth the Officers of the Green- 


Clothez.: 
The Undertakers were accused of assessing the counties unfairly and too 


heavily; their illicit takings had averaged £200-250 per annum from each 
county for over forty years; the prospective commissioners wanted powers to 
compound with offenders.? A fine re-writing of history! What Miss Woodworth 
has shown to have been Burghley’s deliberate policy, often having to be 
imposed on reluctant counties, now becomes a gentry plot to cheat the Crown.? 
Applied to the later change from method II to III, a more temperate version of 
the same charge might have had more substance; in 1637, after further 
investigation, £12,182 was found still owing on Hewytt’s composition accounts, 
plus £1,567 owed by the executors of his brother-in-law, Simon Harvey.* 


Vv 


In the seventeenth, as in the sixteenth, century trouble about Purveyance did 
not only arise from the choice between different methods of payment. The 
distribution of its burden led to disputes between different districts inside the 
same county,® and between counties and the boroughs lying within their 
boundaries.6 More often the conflict was simply between the Crown or its 
agents, and the county or particular business groups in the county. The House- 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Montagu of Beaulieu, p. 86. The counties round London wished to pay 
money composition instead of supplying provisions. The Council approved and wished to extend 
this to Northamptonshire, March 1610/1. See also Cal. $.P. Dom. 1611-8, p. 20, interest shown 
by Hertfordshire J.P.s in the pending change, 1 April 1611; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Report, 
Mildmay Papers, p. 592, ‘An offer from the county of Middlesex to pay the King a composition 
of money to redeeme the purveyance of all provisions’, 1622; A. H. A. Hamilton, Quarter 
Sessions for Queen Elizabeth to Queen Anne (1878),p.110, Devonshire apparently returns from method 
III to II, 1625. (Compare the renewal of the contract under method II, 1604, and a possible 
advance to method III, 162, ibid. pp. 35-42); LS. 13/169 op.cit. p. 89, money due to the Crown 
from 14 counties for 1624-5; ibid. pp. 37, 78, 127, amounts of wheat due 1626-31, showing that 
Purveyors were again at work in most counties except Suffolk (query method I); ibid. pp. 124-5, 
money being supplied instead of meat from Suffolk, 1630-1; ibid. pp. 87, 156, 159, 173-4, 
evidence of friction over an agreement of the type described by Miss Woodworth (method IT), 
Hertfordshire 1629-31; SP 16/378/16, 37, Nicholas’s notes, 9 Jan. 1637/8, of the Council 
committee on Household reform. (A free choice between Purveyance and Composition was to 
be allowed to the counties for poultry; otherwise a reformed version of method II was to be put 
into effect.) 

® SP 16/268/93-4. Carr, Earl of Ancram, Keeper of the Privy Purse and a notorious projector, 
was involved; the others may have been his creditors. For Ancram see D. Mathew, Scotland 
under Charles I (1955), pp. 118-21, 232-3, & other refs. in Cal. §.P. Dom. 

3 Bray (op.cit. p. 349) says that at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign the initiative for the first 
compositions had come from the counties and not from the Crown. But this does not invalidate 
Miss Woodworth’s main point. 

i PC2/48 pp. 129-35, a joint report by the Board of Greencloth and four Exchequer Auditors 
considered by the Council. In 1635 Hewytt’s debts for 1623-5 were estimated at £6,024 
(LS. 13/169 op.cit. pp. 277-9). Little if any progress had been made towards paying these off 
nearly four years later (LS. 13/251 op.cit. pp. 124-30). 

° Buckinghamshire 1626/7 (LS. 13/169 op.cit. pp. 3, 16). 


8 Surrey & Southwark, 1627-35 (ibid. pp. 15, 254-5, 276; PC 2 : —8);S 
Bridgwater, 1629 (SP 16/141/89). pans a, sights pe a 2 
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hold records show the official viewpoint: the prerogative is at stake, and re- 
fractory elements in the counties, often the Compounders themselves, or else 
the business groups, are blamed when things go wrong.! The parliamentary 
and local records show the attitude of the country: abuses are committed and 
excess supplies or services exacted by royal officers, the prerogative has been 
stretched further than the law of the land will allow, etc.2 Hot as they might 
blow about the royal prerogative, in the 1630’s the Board of Greencloth more 
than once struck a bargain with defaulters, as if to admit that it might be more 
trouble than it was worth collecting arrears to the last penny.3 Sometimes, as 
opposed to the 1634 project, we find genuine cases of Crown and country in 
alliance against the middleman—be he Compounder, Purveyor, or other 
official.4 Although the Petition of Right did not specifically mention Purveyan- 
ce, it was ‘oftentymes/disputed against the same’, and the officers of Greencloth 
became more insistent than ever on the need to act within the letter of the law, 
and with the full support of the Council.5 

Unlike the case of Wardship, there is no evidence that Purveyance was 
realising spectacularly more for the Crown in the last years before the revo- 
lution of 1640-2. Nor, unlike the case of Ship Money, is there evidence of an 
administrative collapse with a general stoppage of payments before the Long 
Parliament had legislated against it. Purveyance remained a chronic rather 
than an acute grievance: those who objected to it would be united, against the 
Crown, in 1640-1, and divided in 1642. 


1 Buckinghamshire, 1631 (SP 16/204/80) ; Cornwall, 1631-2 (PC2/41 p. 189; PC 2/42 pp. 16— 
7); Essex, 1631 (LS. 13/169 of.cit. pp. 179-82) ; Hertfordshire, 1638 (SP 16/406/6); Monmouth, 
1637 (LS. 13/169 op.cit. p. 305); Suffolk, 1633 (PC 2/43 pp. 143-6); in general with regard to 
wheat, 1631/2 (LS. 13/169 of.cit. p. 211) ; the London brewers over beer & malt 1629 (PC 2/39 
p. 540); the London grocers & the customs farmers over spices, 1627 (Acts of the Privy Council, 
1627, pp. 114-6, 235-6). Special exemptions were also a constant source of trouble: the tenants 
of the Dean & Chapter of St Paul’s (LS. 13/169 of.cit. pp. 111, 179-82, 202, 214-6; PC 2/44, 
pp. 58-9), the moneyers of the royal mint (LS. 13/169 loc.cit. & p. 331; SP 16/390/33), other 
royal officials (PC 2/42 p. 353). 

2 An act or proclamation to regulate cart-taking by Purveyors was promised by the Crown 
in 1614, but never materialised (H. of C. Journals, I, 459); a bill to this end, supported from 
Middlesex and Bucks, was introduced & passed all stages in the Commons, but had not passed 
the Lords on the eve of adjournment, 26 March-30 May 1621 (Commons Debates 1621, op.cit. II, 
308-9, III, 41, 234-5, 305-6, 354, IV, 372, 379, V; 322); in the last session of the 1621 parlia- 
ment the King’s right to take Purveyance on beer was challenged, but it was defended on the 
grounds that he took it technically on malt — a raw material and not a manufactured product 
(ibid. II; 480-1, VI, 215-7, 243); a similar bill was moved against cartage in 1624 (A. of C. 
Journals, 1, 739); in 1626 a committee was appointed to deal with grievances arising from 
Purveyance, notably the supply of food for the King’s hawks (ibid. p. 864.) ; complaints were 
made at the Hertfordshire sessions, 1622 & 41 (Hertford County Records ... 1581-1698, 1, ed. W. J. 
Hardy (Hertford, 1905), 56, 67). 

3 86 loads of charcoal were due annually from Middlesex & 60 were accepted instead, 

. 1629 (LS. 13/169 of.ctt. p. , 
it A entre bbe duns sever abuses was presented to Salisbury in Feb 1605/6; 
he had apparently asked for such evidence in 1604 (Hist. MSS. Comm. Hatfield, XVITT,55-7) 5 
a proclamation, very likely based on the previous item, was issued in April 1606, with special 
reference to timber, animal feeding stuffs, & cartage (Steele, Proclamations, op.cit. I, 120). For the 
dispute between King and Commons in 1606, see The Parliamentary Diary of Robert Bowyer 
1606-1607, ed. D. H. Willson (Minneapolis, 1931 ). See also the cases against Sir Simon Steward, 
Compounder for veal in the Isle of Ely, 1610-25 (SP 16/44/82), against the compounder for 
yearling beef cattle in Norfolk, 1627 (LS. 13/169 op.cit. p. 16), against the Purveyor of sea fish, 
1628 (ibid. p. 46), and against a Compting House Messenger accused of making improper 
private compositions with defaulters, 1626/7 (ibid. p. 2.). 
5 Ibid. p. 203. 
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Thanks to the adjournment of parliament in September-October 1641 and the 
prolonged crisis which followed its re-assembly, the bill against Purveyance was 
lost. The Long Parliament did not proceed against it by ordinance after their 
final breach with the King, as they did against Wardship, but in December 
1642, by an executive order of the type constitutionally so vulnerable to their 
opponents’ propaganda, they suspended it sine die.1 This order appears to have 
held good until 1653 or 4. With the establishment of the Protectorate, and the 
re-appearance of a court, even that of a republican ‘single person’ and not of a 
monarch, interest not unnaturally revived. In the first Protectorate Parliament 
a bill to abolish Purveyance was read twice, committed, but then lost.? In the 
second another was passed and received Cromwell’s assent in June 1657.3 This 
indicates the partial return of a wider section of the landed classes to politics in 
1654-6, the so-called ‘swing to the right’ under the Protectorate, and the 
practical interest of such elements in the maintenance of the Lord Protector’s 
Household — and their interest a fortiori if he accepted the Crown, as seemed 
likely between February and May 1657. 

Naturally this act was negatived at the Restoration along with all other 
legislation passed since March 1641/2, that is without royal assent. But, like 
the Ordinance of 1646/7 against Wardship and Livery, it was almost immedia- 
tely put into effect again by the Convention Parliament. It is well known that 
in 1660 the King surrendered his feudal revenues in return for a grant of 
{£100,000 per annum, which was to be raised out of the Excise, originated by 
Pym in 1643.4 When we exhume the details of that settlement, they re-emphasize 
how complete a victory was won by the landed classes at the Restoration. 

During the financial discussions from May to August 1660, Purveyance was 
not included in the bargain which was to be struck on the surrender of the reve- 
nues from Wardship and the feudal tenures. However in July it was bracketed 
with these when the King offered to forgo all the arrears due to him from 1642— 
60. Early in September, in his general report on the progress of the revenue 
settlement, Sir Heneage Finch, Solicitor-General and principal Crown spokes- 
man in the Commons, took the disappearance of Purveyance for granted, but 
still did not include compensation for it in the same bargain as Wardship. On 
8 November a detailed plan was put forward to replace the revenue from Ward- 
ship, etc. by an assessment of £100,000 per annum, the levy to be distributed 
among the counties in the same proportions as Ship Money in the 1630’s. As 
late as 19 November, although deadlock had been reached on the raising of the 
£100,000, Purveyance had still not been mentioned; then on 21 November 
Finch suggested a bargain by which half the Excise should be granted to the 
Crown in perpetuity, to replace Purveyance as well as Wardship, etc. This was 
agreed to after a long and even debate, in which Finch’s plan was supported 
by Ashley Cooper, Maynard, and Trevor, but opposed by Annesley, Clarges, 
and Prynne; the question really at issue was whether or not the Excise should 
become part of the permanent financial system of the restored monarchy. The 
merits and propriety of adding Purveyance to Wardship without raising the 

1 H. of C Journals, 11, 886. 

5 Ibid. VII, 387, 402, 407. F 
Hacky 447-5523 Ordinances G Acts of the Interregnum, éds. C. H. Firth & R. S. Rait, (1911), II, 

4 J. R. Tanner, English Constitutional Conflicts of the 17th Century (Cambridge, 1928), p. 221; 


G. 5 at ok Later Stuarts (Oxford, 1934), pp. 6-7; D. Ogg, England under Charles II (Oxford, 
1954), 4, 150-9. 
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King’s compensation do not seem to have been debated. The general opinion 
of the House was against Wardship rather than positively for the Excise, but 
once the assessment on land had been ruled out there was no third choice. A 
bill embodying Finch’s proposals was soon in committee, passed the Commons 
by the middle of the following month, passed the Lords unamended on 19 De- 
cember, and received the royal assent on Christmas Eve, immediately before 
the dissolution. 

Contemporaries recognised the substitution of the Excise for the suggested 
assessment on land as a victory for the landed over the urban interests in 
parliament.? Apart from the borderline case of the Hearth Tax, there was to be 
no regular direct tax until the 1690’s; yet the King’s compensation for Ward- 
ship and Purveyance, half the Excise on ale, beer, cider, coffee, tea, chocolate, 
and sherbet, was not limited to £100,000 per annum, and, as the national 
wealth grew, it would come to be worth very much more, so in the long run the 
Crown had no reason to grumble.3 However this £100,000, like the other half 
of the Excise, which was granted to the King for his life only, was finally 
included in the £1,200,000 per annum, which was intended as the total royal 
revenue, and was not, as might have been hoped, reckoned separately from this, 
as replacing a net loss. This is not the place to discuss in detail the Restoration 
financial settlement, but, hard bargainers as the M.P.s of the Convention 
Parliament were, it looks as if the Crown might have got better terms if a Lord 
Treasurer sharper and more assiduous than Southampton had taken up his 
duties straight away in June 1660. 

For Robert Cecil the change from the second to the third way of taking 
Purveyance may have represented a second best after the failure of the Great 
Contract. The later mis-management of method II should perhaps be seen 
simply as a part of the general administrative decline which followed his death 
and which, apart from the impermanent efforts of Cranfield, was not arrested or 
effectively reversed until the death of Buckingham and the beginnings of 
‘Thorough’. Now, at the Restoration, Cecil’s plan for a tax on land to replace 
the feudal dues had given way to a measure in which Cavalier, Presbyterian, 
and even ex-Cromwellian landowners could make common cause. 

It has been argued 4 that one should not ascribe ° the substitution of 1660 to 

1 HA. of C. Journals, VU (1803), I1, 40, 45, 107, III, 150, 178-9, 186-8, 193; H. of L. Journals, 
XI, 216-17; The Complete Works of Andrew Marvell, ed. A. B. Grosart (1875), II, 19-37; The 
Political & Commercial Works of C. D’ Avenant, ed. C. Whitworth (1771), I, 35-8; The Parliamentary 
or Constitutional History of England (‘The Old Parliamentary History’) XXIII (1763), 17-18, 21-2, 253 
The Parliamentary History of England, ed. W. Cobbett (1806-20), IV, 117-18, 146-9, 151-2, 
159-62, 164. Following The Old Parl. Hist., and having either neglected or mis-read the Jour- 
nals, Cobbett says that the substitution of the half Excise for the feudal dues was only carried by 
151-149. In fact the vote was on the proposal to take the question of granting the King the 
other half of the Excise for his life only, as part of the pretended attempt to raise him a total 
revenue of £1.2 millions per annum, this was defeated by 151-149 on 21 November, but 
carried, also apparently without a vote, six days later. Clarendon’s biographer (1. -He Lister; 
The Life & Administration of Edward, first Earl of Clarendon (1838), II, 25) says that the House of 
Commons was entirely responsible for the switch from compensation in the form of a land tax 
to the half Excise; it is surely more plausible to think of Finch’s plan as representing the largest 
possible measure of agreement between Court and Country. 

2 Cal. S. P. Dom. 1660-1, p. 538, a reference to feeling in the City reflected in the elections 
there for the next (the ‘Cavalier’) parliament, 19 March 1660/1. As M.P. for Hull, Marvell 
(op.cit. p. 19) was against replacing Wardship, etc. with any sort of tax on the country as a whole. 

3 Half the Excise yielded £310,000 in 1688 and £1.83 millions in 1755 (H.O. Meredith, 
Outlines of the Economic History of England (1908), pp- 209-1 1). The yield from the feudal dues 
could not conceivably have increased at this rate. 

4 W. Kennedy, English Taxation 1640-1799 (1913), P- 56, n. 2. See also S. Dowell, A 


History of Taxation @ Taxes in England (1884), 11, 22-6. 
5 AsdoJ. L. & B. Hammond, The Village Labourer 1760-1832, 1st edn. (1911), p- 22. 
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the selfishness of the landed classes. One economic historian has suggested as 
alternative explanations that indirect commodity taxes were far easier to 
collect efficiently, and that direct property taxes were associated with irregular 
and extraordinary expenditure, while indirect taxes (i.e. customs) were thought 
of as natural for regular ordinary expenditure.! The first objection is true only 
in so far as the landed classes themselves were responsible for the old Subsidy 
Assessments and so for their having been reduced to a farce; it was not true of 
Ship Money or of the parliamentary Assessments, which were unpopular but 
not inefficient. The second is true but tautologous: because the landed classes 
disliked direct property taxes and had won the right to control their imposition 
and collection, it had always tended to be easier for the Crown to maintain and 
increase its regular revenue by indirect taxation. The question had been com- 
plicated by the growth of trade and of a business class (e.g. Bates’s case, Ton- 
nage & Poundage, etc). The Hammonds, for instance, were perhaps at fault in 
picturing a clash between only two sets of interests, those of the upper proper- 
tied classes and those of the masses: the interests of the business or trading 
community clearly diverged from those of the ‘mere’ landowners. But, even if 
we agree that the latter had many qualities, not all of which have perhaps been 
sufficiently recognised by some historians, it is still true that, in the early and 
mid-seventeenth century, readiness to pay regular direct taxes was not amongst 
them. 


VII 


Although some cartage rights were restored to the Crown in 1661,? and although 
the Clerk of the Market continued to function within the limits set by the act of 
1641,3 the King’s Household was henceforth provisioned, and after 1688 
transported, at ordinary market rates. Nor were these rates as susceptible to 
royal manipulation as they had been before the Civil War. But when we find 
royal officials and others in the 1660’s bemoaning the passing of Purveyance, 
and estimating the loss to the Crown at between £70,000 and £120,000 per 
annum,* we must remember that they were either interested parties, or else, in 
Fabian Philipps’ case, unbalanced. In the opinion of those best qualified to 
know it had never been worth much over £40—50,000 per annum, although its 
operation had also provided for the comfortable lining of not a few private 
pockets.® Courtiers and place-seekers have seldom given disinterested financial 
advice, perhaps least of all in the Restoration epoch. 


1 Meredith, op.cit. p. 217. 

2 Statutes of the Realm, V, 310-11, VI, 12-13. The cartage acts appear to have been in force 
from 1661 to 1679 and from 1685 to 1689. Disputes of a familiar kind continued (e.g. Hertford 
Couuty Records, op.cit. 1, 234-5, in 1673). 

3 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1660-70, passim, esp. 1661-2 p. 350; Statutes of the Realm, V, 662-3. 

4 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1663-4, p. 420 (cited in Ogg, op.cit. I, 159-60) ; see also ibid. 1661-2, p. 373 &, 
Philipps, op.cit. 

5 The management by Cornelius Holland, the later republican politician, but then a House- 
hold officer, of Creslowe pastures, Bucks, has been given as an example of this (M. F. Keeler, 
The Long Parliament 1640-1 (Philadelphia, 1954), pp. 218-9 & refs. given there). The pastures 
were used for the King’s store beasts and to fatten those bought for the Household; Holland got 
nearly 800 acres plus a net grant of c. £56 p.a.; it is not clear how exclusively the pastures would 
have been cropped by the royal animals, nor what his perquisites amounted to. (LS. 13/169 
op.cit. pp. 261-73, grant by Privy Seal, 14 Jan. 1634/5; see also LS. 13/251 op.cit. pp. 86-7). The 
last attempt at Household reform before the Civil War, by a Council committee and a sub- 
committee of Council Clerks, Exchequer Auditors, and Household officers in 1637-8, included 
attacks on abuses committed by Purveyors and other officers at the King’s expense (SP 16/385/ 
86, 392/63-4; LS. 13/169 op.cit. pp. 317-20, 321-3). 
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What in brief are the lessons of this story? To re-emphasize the pivotal 
position of the royal household in the relations between court and country, 
dividing those who ate the King’s bread from those who provided it, although 
its provision could only appear considerable as a fiscal burden because 
before the 1640’s England was such a lightly taxed country. The different ways 
in which Purveyance was taken reveal the faltering, though sometimes elabo- 
rate, administrative techniques of the age, somewhat harshly illuminated 
against an inflationary background. Its fall illustrates, on a lesser scale than that 
of Wardship, the passing of a still partially neo-feudal, or at least distinctly un- 
modern, monarchy, and the dual victory of oligarchy and constitutionalism. 
More specifically the actual bargain driven in 1660 shows how little the King 
and his ministers were masters of the situation where the upper classes were 
united in their attitude towards royal policy and were not themselves riven by 
the political and religious issues of the past. Not least, the difficulties encountered 
in trying to describe something so obvious as the way in which the royal 
household was supplied in the seventeenth century should remind us both of 
the limits of our knowledge, and of our inability to answer many perfectly 
reasonable questions, not, as in some other instances, because there is no 
evidence, but rather because of the form in which it has survived. 


University of Manchester 


DR DAVENANT AND THE DEBATE ON 
FRANCO-DUTCH TRADE 


By DOUGLAS COOMBS 


n the last days of November 1705 a document of some 6,000 words was 
presented by Dr Charles Davenant, economist, playwright, politician, 
pamphleteer and Government official, to Lord Treasurer Godolphin. It 

was described by its author as ‘A Memoriall concerning the Free Trade now 
tolerated between France and Holland’, and its first sentence made it clear that 
it was the outcome of a visit recently paid by Davenant to the Dutch Republic. 

This memorial has never been printed, nor, indeed, is it ever likely to be, 
unless a pious desire to fill a gap in Davenant’s published works should one day 
prove a sufficient incentive.? There is little insight to be gained here into the 
nature and development of Davenant’s economic thought. There are perhaps 
faint echoes of his celebrated emphasis on the importance of the general 
balance of trade rather than of ‘particular’ balances considered in isolation,? 
which has won him the reputation of a freetrader avant la lettre.4 But in this 
essentially private communication Davenant is little concerned with the 
formulation of economic generalities. An informal state paper is scarcely the 
place for polemics or theorising, and by Davenant’s own account his intention 
is simply to 


‘lay before your Lordship such matters of Fact as I found the Majority 
agree in, that is, I shall give an Accot. of what Commodities France takes 
from Holland & Holland from France, & what English Goods may be 
vented by occasion of this Traffick that is between them.’> 


Small though the intrinsic interest may be of this avowedly narrow treatment of 
a minor branch of European trade, the Memorial has none the less a real 
importance in the story of the Anglo-Dutch alliance during the war of the 
Spanish Succession. Not only does it reflect one of the most dangerous crises 
which this alliance had to meet; it also played a part in enabling this crisis to be 
overcome. The historical importance of the Memorial has not hitherto been 


1 The original Memorial has not been traced, but there are at least four contemporary 
copies extant. These are to be found in the Bodleian Library (MSS. North a. 3), the University 
of London Library (MS. 210), the Public Record Office (C.O. 389/18) and the British Museum 
(Harl. MS. 6798(9)). Of these copies, the first is undated and without indication of author- 
ship; the rest are all subscribed ‘Charles Davenant’, but differ in dating, the British Museum 
copy giving 29 November and the two others 25 November. Otherwise these versions are 
substantially identical, and there seems no valid reason for preferring one date to the other. The 
text used here is that of the British Museum copy. 

2 ‘This and all other references to ‘the Memorial’ are intended to apply only to that part of the 
document which actually deals with the subject of Franco-Dutch trade. It should be explained 
that little less than half of this work is in fact a sort of prolonged postcript containing the fruit of 
Davenant’s observations in other fields during his stay in the Republic. I am not here concerned 
with this section, except incidentally, when I refer to it as the ‘second half’ of the Memorial. 

3 Forcibly stated in his Discourses on the Public Revenues (Works, I, 386-8), quoted in Br. Suvi- 
ranta, Theory of the Balance of Trade in England (Helsingfors, 1923), p. 28. 

4 Heckscher, for example, sees him as ‘already influenced by laissez-faire to a far greater 
extent than most writers of the end of the 17th century’ (Mercantilism (1934), I, 1 15). 

° B.M. Harl. MS. 6798 (9), fol. 1. 
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recognised. Sir George Clark, virtually the only author who has even noted 
the Memorial’s existence,! writes of it as follows: 


During his early years in office Davenant seems to have been ambitious 
to act as economic adviser to any authority that was willing to listen to his ad- 
vice . .. In 1705 he presented to the board of Trade unasked a report on Dutch 
trade, especially with France, which he had drawn up for Lord Treasurer 
Godolphin after a visit to Holland, which also appears to have been made at 
his own suggestion.2 


The implication here is plainly that these activities are of little historical interest; 
and in this matter Sir George’s view cannot be treated lightly. Itis not, however, 
supported by a closer study of the nature and purpose of the Memorial. 

At the outset of the Memorial Davenant makes his intention clear: 


My aim has been to inquire who probably may be gainers in the balance 
France or Holland, and how far this Free Trade between them may concern 
England as to loss or profit.? 


As a description of the nature of the Memorial these words are inadequate only 
in so far as they suggest the investigation of two separate problems; in fact 
Davenant views his inquiry into the ‘balance’ of Franco-Dutch trade mainly 
as a means of determining ‘how far this Free Trade between them may concern 
England’. The Memorial, in fact, consists of an investigation of this problem, 
resulting in the conclusion that there is good reason for English acquiescence 
in the continuance of this trade. Davenant presents three main grounds for this 
view: the unprofitableness for the Dutch of Franco-Dutch trade, which thus 
need not be feared as enriching ‘The Rivals of our Trade’; the strong, albeit 
irrational, desire of the Dutch for its continuance, and the consequent danger 
to the alliance of England’s refusal; and the gain to England from the smuggling 
of her goods into France and the Spanish Netherlands, under cover of legitimate 
Dutch commerce. All these are appeals to immediate, concrete interest, not to 
tradition or theory; and, indeed, the peculiar intransigeance of English hostility 
to Dutch trade with France seems to have been due less to such considerations 
than to plain envy of the riches which the Dutch were believed to be gaining 
thereby.® This hostility had called forth in England a public debate on Dutch 
trading with the enemy, and it is in this context that the true interest of Dave- 
nant’s remarks becomes apparent. 

At the beginning of the war the Godolphin ministry, obeying the dictates of 
Parliament, started to press the States-General to come into line with England 

1 It is referred to in passing as ‘a letter to Godolphin’ in L. A. Harper, The English Navigation 
Laws (New York, 1939), Pp. 290 n., and is mentioned by Dr D. A. G. Waddell in ‘An English 
Economist’s View of the Union, 1705’, Scottish Historical Review, XXXV (Oct. 1956); see also 
his recent Davenant bibliography published in The Library, 5th Ser. XI (Sept. 1956). 

2 G. N. Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782 (1938), pp. 13-14. 

3 B.M. Harl. MS. 6798(9), fol. 1. 

4 Though they were certainly of some importance; vide G. N. Clark, “War Trade and Trade 
War’, Econ. Hist. Rev. I (1928), 269. For fuller details of the dispute about trading with the enemy 
see this article, passim, and also G. van den Haute, Les Relations Anglo-Hollandaises au Début du 
XVIIle Siécle (Louvain, 1932), pp. 276-89. In fact the principle of the suspension of trade with 
the enemy was effectively put into practice only when this involved England in no serious loss. 
Thus the English government was soon induced to relax its prohibition of trade with Spain and 
the Spanish Indies by the pressure of English and West Indian commercial interests. 

5 Cf. C. von Noorden, Europaische Geschichte im Achtzehnten Jahrhundert (Dusseldorf, 1870-2), I, 
298-303. Davenant himself points out that the Dutch are ‘commonly believed here’ to be 
‘Gainers in the ballance’, and further refers (in a more limited context) to ‘great Envy and Cla- 


mour’ (B.M. Harl. MS. 6898(g) fols. 5-6). 
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in agreeing to a total prohibition of correspondence and commerce with France 
and Spain. By the end of 1702 it was evident that mere exhortation would not 
bring the reluctant Dutch to take any practical measures to such an end, and 
Parliament now showed its determination in this matter by resolving not to 
agree to a Dutch request for an augmentation of the armies in the Low Coun- 
tries until the Dutch gave way. This shrewd form of blackmail had its intended 
effect; at the beginning of April, 1703, the Dutch agreed with the Queen and the 
Emperor to begin on 1 June, for one year only, a prohibition of almost all 
trade and correspondence with the enemy. Soon after the prohibition had been 
imposed, however, English observers in the Republic began to be alarmed by 
its effects; one of them explained that 


The interruption of Trade which was never here before is so grievous and so 
hard upon particulars, yt I’m confident t’will incline all to end ye warre as 
soon as possible, & perhaps to accept of any peace.+ 


This, according to Burnet, was precisely the result desired by the High Tories, 
whose eagerness to force this measure upon the Dutch sprang, he asserted, 
from the hope of thus breaking up the alliance and putting an end to the war.” 
Certainly the failure of the Dutch to prolong the prohibition after its expiry 
in the following year was most welcome to Nottingham and his followers. ‘Their 
attitude to the war had lost them the Queen’s favour and resulted in their 
removal from office, but they saw in this latest proof of “Dutch greed’ a chance 
of turning English opinion against the alliance, the “Dutch war’ and the minis- 
try which had identified itself so closely with these. 

These far from unreasonable expectations were disappointed only by the 
transformation of the English attitude to the war effected by the battle of 
Blenheim. As a result of this the Dutch were no longer seen as, at best, unfortu- 
nately indispensable allies in an unfortunately inevitable war, but as partners 
in the eager pursuit of victory and glory. Thus, when Parliament met in the 
autumn of 1704, the Commons threw out a High Tory proposal to ‘tack’ 
renewal of the augmentation to Dutch resumption of the prohibition, though 
only a year earlier it had given whole-hearted support to a similar motion. 
Instead it voted the renewal and referred the whole question of trade with 
France to the Council for Trade. 

Feeling about Dutch trade with the enemy was clearly beginning to diminish. 
The question, though shelved, had not, however, been dismissed, and was 
re-opened when the Council for Trade presented its report on 21 November. 
This advocated the introduction of a Bill formally imposing penalties upon 
subjects of the Queen found trading with France; but the proposal was made in 
such a manner as to cast some doubt upon its advisability ‘whilst there is or 
may be an open Trade carryed on between some of her Majesty’s Allies and 
France’.’ In fact the ministry had already shown on more than one occasion 
that it was willing to waive a strict prohibition of trade with the enemy where 
British interests were peculiarly concerned; 4 but a debate in the Lords on 
18 January demonstrated that Parliament was not yet in a mood to extend 
such favours to the Dutch,> and Secretary Harley was highly put out by the 
Cockburn to Hedges(?), 15 June 1703 (N.S.), P.R.O. S.P. Holl. 225. 

G. Burnet, History of My Own Time (Oxford, 1833), V, 48-9. 


Council of Trade to Commons (copy), 21 Noy. 1704, Whitehall, P.R.O. G.O. 389/18. 


CSP, Col. 1704-5, pp. 49-50, 113-4; Manuscripts of the House of Lords (London, 1 VI 
89-91; C.S.P. Col. 1706-8, p. 105. . da i 


5 L’Hermitage to States-General (transcript), 23 Jan. 1704/5, London, B.M. Add. MS 
17677 AAA; C. von Noorden, of.cit. II, 282. Ze ; 
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Dutch ambassador’s importunity on this question.! He was soon forced to 
moderate his tone and modify his views, however, by reports from The Hague 
which suggested that any further British action to curb Franco-Dutch trade 
might well encourage the Dutch leaders to look favourably upon French 
overtures for a separate peace.2 

The ministers were in a far from enviable position. On the one hand they 
feared that insistence on renewed prohibition might precipitate a separate 
peace; on the other they had to consider not only the reactions of Parliament, 
but also the supposed danger that continued ‘Free Trade’ might, as Davenant 
put it, ‘induce ye United Provinces to protract the War, and not consent to 
measures which may put it to a speedy Issue’.® In the event, their fears that 
‘this people would have flown out into some desperate extremes’ 4 led the 
ministry to adopt a more conciliatory attitude. The Queen was persuaded to 
issue an Order in Council on 15 March which released Dutch ships that had 
been seized trading with France, and allowed Dutch shipping unobstructed 
passage to France for the future provided that it carried neither goods belonging 
to the enemy nor contraband.® In taking this step the ministers were 
anticipating, rather than following, the trend of public opinion; thus they 
thought it wise to justify their action by pointing out that the Queen had 
already taken measures formally to open a trade with Spain,® and also to wait 
until Parliament was prorogued before announcing their decision. It now 
remained to be seen what the new Parliament, due to be elected in 1705, would 
think of the ministry’s action. 

The Order in Council, though due largely to fear of Dutch peace moves, was 
also a reflection of the changing official attitude to trading with the enemy. A 
new viewpoint, which was to gain wide currency before the year was out, had 
already been expressed by Defoe in his ‘inspired’ Review. He claimed that we 
had no right to blame the Dutch for putting into practice the excellent maxim 
that ‘We ought to trade with every Nation we can Bubble’, and from this he 
went on to condemn those who said 


Let us make them stop the Trade, or send over no more Forces to help them; 
a Parcel of Dutch Sons of W....s, and the like.’ 


When the new Parliament met in the autumn of 1705 it speedily gave evidence 
of this change of view. Despite the continuance of an acrimonious dispute with 
the Dutch government over the nature of ‘contraband’ throughout the past 
summer, despite, too, the determined attempts of the High Tories to profit 
from the anger aroused by Dutch conduct in the campaign in the Low Countries, 
the Commons signified its approval of the policy represented by the Order in 
Council by defeating by 184 votes to 117 yet another proposal to tack Dutch 


1 Harley to Stanhope (copies), 23 Jan. and 6 Feb. 1704/5, Whitehall, P.R.O. F.E.B. Holl. 72. 

2 Stanhope to Harley, 10 and 24 Feb. 1705, Hague, P.R.O. S.P. Holl. 228. ; 

3 B.M. Harl. MS. 6798(9), fol. 1. Cf. The D---h Politicks Examin’d (1705), Pp. 19: °- --an 
Unnecessary Protraction of the War, meerly to continue the Private Advantages they receiv di... 

4 The phrase is that of the English envoy at The Hague: Stanhope to Harley, 31 March 1705, 

g .R.O. S.P. Holl. 228. res 
Tay “ihe History of the Reign of Queen Anne as bape 6-7; G. de Lamberty, Mémoires 

ir al’ histot jécle (Amsterdam, 1735-6), I11, 607. 

aes By an ae 5 cone ra : : XIII. See iis at Large, 1V, 183; Lords’ Journals, XVI, 
687; ose op.cit. IV, 6-73 Marlborough to Heinsius, 7 March 1704/5 (O.S.), B. Hee t ve 
(ed.), Correspondence of John Churchill and Anthonie Heinsius, 1701-11 (Hague, 195 I ) p- 1 9. See 
also the proclamation of ‘August 24th’ (N.S.?) printed in Mercure Historique @ Politique (Hague, 


Sept. 1705). 
? Review, nos. 83, 88 and 94. : ee 
con. Hist. 
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agreement to cease trading with France toa renewal of the 1703 augmentation! 
On the same day, 22 November, Wharton’s motion to address the Queen 
to preserve good relations with the Allies, especially the States, was carried in 
the Lords. Well might the Dutch agent L’ Hermitage congratulate his masters 
on a good day’s work in both Houses! ? The Commons’ debate of 22 November 
1705, in fact marks the end of the attempts by the English Parliament to force 
the Dutch ally to conform to English ideas of war-time trading. 

It is in the light of these events that Davenant’s visit to Holland in the late 
autumn of 1705 must be seen. As late as 1702, Davenant, long associated with 
the High Tories, had been writing widely-read pamphlets which reflected the 
hostility of the ‘Rochester faction’ to the Dutch King’s preparations for war.® 
The war had not been long in progress, however, before he came to terms with 
the dominant element in the ministry. He it was who in 1703 produced for 
Godolphin the influential Essays upon Peace at Home and War Abroad, and in 
writing this he was doubtless fulfilling his side of the bargain struck earlier in 
the year when he had been appointed Inspector-General of the exports and 
imports, an office which he held until his death in 1714.4 

It was while holding this post that Davenant paid his visit to Holland, a visit 
planned at least as early as the beginning of August.> He arrived in the Re- 
public on, or perhaps just before, 21 September (O.S.), having ‘taken yacht’ 
at Greenwich not earlier than 12 September.§ Less than a month later, on 
17 October, he left Amsterdam to make his way homeward,’ and there is 
little doubt that he was one of the ‘several... Persons of Note’ who came 
over in a large convoy which reached England on 30 October.8 He was 
certainly in London on 16 November.? 

It has not been possible to establish in detail Davenant’s movements during 
these few weeks abroad, part of which he probably spent outside the Republic, 
on a visit which he is known to have planned to the British army in the field.1° 
All that can be said with certainty is that his journeyings took him both to 
The Hague and to Amsterdam. At The Hague he called at Heinsius’ residence 
to pay his respects, but did not actually meet the Grand Pensionary,!! while his 

1 Boyer, History of Queen Anne (1735), p- 214. 

2 L’Hermitage to States-General (transcripts), 23 and 27 Nov. 1705, London, B.M. Add. 
MS. 17677 AAA. The whole crisis of Anglo-Dutch relations in 1705 is well dealt with in von 
Noorden, of.cit. II, 285-91. 

3 e.g. Tom Double Return’d out of the Country (1702). 

4 For the date of publication of the Essays, see Dr Waddell’s bibliography (see above, p. 2, 
n. 1). Sir George Clark gives June 1703 as the date of Davenant’s appointment (though on 
the next page he changes the year to 1704) (Guide to English Commercial Statistics, pp. 12-13), 


while the D.N.B. plumps for 1705. Dr Waddell gives the date as May 1703 in his article in 
the Scottish Historical Review (see above, p. 2, n. 6). 

5 E. Lewis to H. Davenant, 3 Aug. 1705, Whitehall, B.M. Add. MS. 4743. 

8 C. Davenant to H. Davenant, 11 Sept. 1705 (O.S.), B.M. Lansdowne MS. 773: ‘...to- 
morrow we take yacht at Greenwich if the winds continue faire wich is now at West’. For 
nae of Davenant’s arrival see Stanhope to Stepney, 2 Oct. 1705, Hague, B.M. Add. MS. 
7009. 

? J. Drummond to J. Brydges, 30 Oct. 1705, Amsterdam, Huntingdon Library ST 58, Vol. T, 
43-7. I owe a heavy debt to Dr David Waddell, of the University College of the West Indies, 
for information and advice in connection with this article, and not least for drawing my attention 
to this letter and supplying me with a transcript of it. 

8 London Gazette, No. 4171. 

® On this date he wrote from London to his son Henry (Add. MS. 4291). He had planned to 
return to England with the Duke of Marlborough (Lewis to H. Davenant, 19 Oct. 1705, White- 
hall, B.M. Add. MS. 4743), but Marlborough’s homecoming was delayed until the end of the 
year by his journey to the courts of Vienna and the German allies. 

10 Lewis to H. Davenant, 3 Aug. 1705, Whitehall, B.M. Add. MS. 4743. 

11 Heinsius to Buys (copy), 14 Nov.1705, Hague, Algemeen Rijksarchief Archief Heinsius 1051. 
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visits to Amsterdam, one of them in company with James Brydges, Paymaster 
to the Forces Abroad,! coincided with the absence of Pensionary Buys, away on 
business at The Hague. Neither Heinsius nor Buys seems to have had any 
foreknowledge of Davenant’s visit or its purpose, and it is clear from this and 
from his failure to make contact with either of them that Davenant was not, in 
any strict sense, the accredited agent of the English government. 

It would, nevertheless, be misleading to describe Davenant’s mission as 
‘unofficial’ ; just how misleading is shown by a letter written by Buys to Heinsius 
on 14 November.? In this, Buys relates that, on learning that the Doctor ‘so 
celebrated for his writings’, had spent ‘a few days’ in Amsterdam, he proceeded 
to confer with the two merchants who had entertained him. These were one M. 
Dennelle, a French refugee, and the Scotsman John Drummond (who was later 
to achieve a degree of notoriety by his activities as Harley’s personal agent 
during the latter’s ministry).3 They told Buys that in conversation with — 
Davenant they had expounded the reasons of the States for not renewing the 
prohibition of trade with France, and they added that this exposition seemed to 
have satisfied and even pleased the Englishman, 


the more so since he had admitted having been sent hither by Mylord Go- 
dolphin in order to learn the reasons for our present freedom of trade, so that 
Mr (sic) Godolphin and our other good friends, knowing these reasons, 
would be in a better position to oppose with well-founded arguments (met 
fundament) those of the Parliament who might wish to criticise our freedom of 
trade. 


Here, then, is a clear statement by Davenant of the origins and purpose of his 
mission. The claim to have been ‘sent hither by Mylord Godolphin’ must 
surely be accepted, for Davenant, dependent upon Godolphin’s favour for his 
livelihood, would not go out of his way to court the Treasurer’s displeasure by 
making unfounded assertions which might well be communicated to him. In 
view of this, it is not without some significance that Drummond, who, by his 
own account, had ‘spent a good many houres with the doctor’ upon the subject 


of 


the Accounts of trade and reasons for Encouradgeing the Continuation of 
Comerce from this to france flanders and Spain rather than a New Interdict, 


was promised by Davenant ‘that my Lord ‘Treasurer should know how usefull I 
had been to him in procuringe these Remarks and Memorialls’. 

It is clear, of course, that what Davenant ‘admitted’ to the Amsterdam 
merchants about the purpose of his visits was only half the truth. He was unques- 


1 J. Drummond to H. Davenant, 24 March 1706 (N.S.), B.M. Add. MS. 4743. Details of 
Brydges’ journey, but with no indication that he had Davenant as a travelling companion, 
may be found in C.H.C. and M. J. Baker, Life and Circumstances of James Brydges, First Duke of 
Chandos (Oxford, 1949), PP- 44-5- Brydges sailed with Davenant on the outward journey 
(Stanhope to Stepney, 2 Oct. 1705, Hague, B.M. Add. MS. 7069); and since he was back in 
England by the end of October he almost certainly returned with him. 

2 Buys to Heinsius, 12 Nov. 1705, Amsterdam, Archief Heinsius 984. a 

3 It was apparently through Drummond that Davenant was put in touch with ‘Burgermaster 
Munter .... not only the first man of this toune but of the provinces’ (Drummond to H. Dave- 
ead to Brydges, Joc.cit. Another elementary indication of the importance attached 
to this mission by Godolphin is that he presumably met its costs out of public funds. No one 
who has read Davenant’s constant complaints of poverty in his letters to his son Henry (Add. 
MS. 4291) could seriously suppose that his ambition ‘to act as economic adviser’ actually led 


him to meet these expenses out of his own pocket. 
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tionably interested in obtaining the fullest possible statement of the Dutch case, 
but as the contents of his Memorial demonstrate, his primary task in Holland 
was to discover in what manner their trade with France affected England. 
Understandably enough, he felt no need to labour this point in his conversations 
with Mr Drummond and M. Dennelle. 

The only serious objection to Davenant’s explanation of his own proceedings 
arises from the fact that his memorandum was presented to Godolphin after the 
vital debate in which the critics of Dutch trade with France had been con- 
founded. But in fact this difficulty is more apparent than real. Since Davenant 
was back in London by 16 November at the very latest, it was possible for him 
to have communicated the results of his mission verbally or informally to the 
ministry before the debate.! A study of the arguments actually used in the debate 
transforms this mere possibility into a very strong probability. 

The only detailed account of the Commons’ debate of 22 November that 
we possess is that sent by the Dutch agent L’Hermitage to the States-General 
on the following day. After recounting the arguments put forward by those 
who pressed for a renewal of the prohibition, L’Hermitage describes the reply 
made by ‘les Wighs’ (a term which, when used by L’Hermitage, often means 
nothing more than those well-disposed towards the Dutch) : 


Mais les Wighs répondirent, que si on considéroit quel estoit le commerce, 
que la Hollande faisoit avec la France, on verroit bien qu’il n’y avoit pas lieu 
de le luy envier et que les avantages n’en estoient pas fort grand, puisque la 
France obligeoit, pour ce qu’elle tiroit qu’on prist du vin en échange et 
qu’ayant défendu en Angleterre toute marchandise de France, il n’estoit pas 
possible qu’en Hollande on en pust beaucoup convertir en argent, étant libre 
aux pays neutres, de tirer, par eux mémes, ce qui leur conviendroit.? 


An illuminating comparison can be made between these words and an im- 
portant—arguably the most important—section of the Memorial. In this 
Davenant is asserting that, contrary to the common opinion in both England 
and Holland, the balance of Franco-Dutch trade is in favour of France; to 
such an extent, indeed, that this trade ‘will very much impair their (7.e. Dutch) 
Wealth if it continues for any long space of time’. France, he continues, insists 
that all Dutch imports are paid for by French exports; and, while the goods 
carried to France by the Dutch are mostly of ‘forreign Growth’ or manufacture 
and consequently bought with Dutch money, in return 


The Dutch bring from France very little but French Product & Perishable 
Goods and which is worse Goods that are chiefly spent in their own Country, 
I mean Wine and Brandy, which is the bulk of those Importations. For as to 
French Wine, in fact, *tis not the Consumption of ye Common People in 
Germany; some little of it may be sent to Great Men, and the Courts of 
Princes. *Tis notorious that Denmark and Sweden are not now supplyed as 
formerly from Holland, but deal directly themselves for Wine and Brandy 
with France. Nor will the poverty of the Poles and Muscovites bear any 
considerable investments of these Commodities, which are likewise excluded 
from England by the late Act of Parliamt.3 
I Itis just possible that the Memorial as we know it was prepared specifically for presentation 
to the Council of Trade (for which see Yournal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1704- 


8/9 (1920), pp. 195-6), but was couched in the form of a report to the Lord Treasurer because it 
was based on an earlier informal communication to Godolphin. 


2 L’Hermitage to States-General (transcript), 23 Nov. 1705, London, B.M. Add. MS. 17677 


3 3 & 4 Anne, c. XIII. 
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It seems unnecessary to suppose it a mere coincidence that L’Hermitage’s 
account of the main arguments of the ministry’s supporters is also an acceptable 
summary of a key passage in Davenant’s Memorial. It is evident that Davenant’s 
findings had not come too late to be of use to the ministry, even though it was 


only after the debate that they were formally presented; and Drummond’s 
confidence that 


what Dr Davenant will show you will be a suffitient reason not to grudg but 
to Encouradge all the freedom which the Dutch have in tradeing with your 
Enemys 


had proved well founded.! 

Davenant’s remarks thus have an interest which is quite independent of their 
authorship. They represent the attempt made by the Godolphin ministry to 
justify on economic grounds a decision taken from motives of political 
expediency. The ministry had resolved to countenance Dutch trade with Fran- 
ce, fearing that its refusal to do so might well destroy the alliance; this was the 
policy embodied in the Order in Council of 15 March. Such a policy was 
only too open to vehement attack. It could be, and was, represented as yet 
another example of the subordination of vital English interests to the insatiable 
greed of the Dutch.? The formulation of a convincing refutation of such criti- 
cism seemed, therefore, an urgent necessity, and it was Davenant, probably the 
most celebrated commercial polemist of the day, who was called upon to 
produce it. To this end he was dispatched to Holland in order to discover in 
what manner England would be affected by the policy represented by the 
Order in Council. From the information thus gained he devised arguments to 
be used in Parliament to defend this policy: arguments which were in fact used 
in the Commons on 22 November, and which, even allowing for the gradual 
change of attitude inside and outside Parliament concerning the whole question 
of trading with the enemy, played some part in putting a decisive end to the 
great debate that had seriously threatened to bring down the ministry and to 
destroy the alliance of the Maritime Powers. Looked at in this light, Davenant’s 
mission and Memorial no longer appear merely as the whims of a self-important 
civil servant. The whole episode, incidentally, affords a rare glimpse of the 
skill in parliamentary ‘management’ that enabled Godolphin to keep his head 
above the waters of faction and backstairs intrigue for so long. 

In a broader sense, too, the Memorial shows how the grave threat presented 
to the alliance by the trade and correspondence dispute was warded off. 
Davenant, like most English commercial polemists of his day, strongly advo- 
cated the imitation of the Dutch example in financial and coinmercial matters; 
but at the same time he had all the anti-Dutch bias to be expected in an English- 
man of his generation, a bias which shows itself clearly in many of his published 
political writings.4 Yet the Memorial exhibits a high degree of sympathy for 
and understanding of the Dutch, and a positive eagerness to bear with their 
shortcomings and give full credit for their virtues. It may be difficult to believe 


1 Drummond to Brydges, /oc.cit. ait . 
2 e.g. Haversham’s speech in the Lords on 15 November: W. Cobbett, Parliamentary Mistory 


1810), VI, cols. 457-61. rhe 
e : the Pent presentation of the Memorial to the Council of Trade was unasked as 
far as the Council was concerned (see above, p. 2), it may yet have been prompted by Godol- 

hin. 

; 4 ¢.g. Tom Double Return’d out of the Country (1702), (2nd edn.), pp. 41-2; Sir Thomas Double at 
Court (1710), p. 71; and see below for mention of the New Dialogues upon the Present Posture of 


Affairs and the Reflections upon ... the Trade to Africa. 
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that this denotes a genuine change of heart on Davenant’s part (though this 
is by no means impossible), but it quite certainly reflects the general softening 
towards the Dutch ally in the years after Blenheim which had already made 
possible the change in the official attitude towards Dutch trade with France. 

Davenant’s Memorial was never published, but five years later he was to 
make surprising use of some of its contents. When the Godolphin ministry fell 
in the summer of 1710 Davenant made haste to transfer his allegiance to the 
triumphant Harleyites.1 He was quick to see in the results of the subsequent 
general election an indication that anti-Dutch feeling was once more strong 
enough to be used for political ends; that is, to be played upon so as to enlist 
support for the ‘peace policy’ of the Harley ministry. This was the aim of the 
last 25 pages of his lengthy New Dialogues Upon the Present Posture of Affairs, which 
appeared about the middle of November.? 

These pages were devoted largely to a consideration of the trade between the 
United Provinces and France, a subject of topical interest owing to the prohibi- 
tion by Louis XIV, on 19 November (N.S.), of commerce with the Dutch. In 
effect, Davenant, who had played a major part five years earlier in burying this 
bone of allied contention,was now taking the lead in disinterring it. This 
section of the New Dialogues is quite clearly based upon the 1705 Memorial, 
whole passages of which are reproduced verbatim. Judicious alterations, 
omissions and additions, however, completely alter the general purport of these 
remarks. Whereas the tone of the Memorial is highly sympathetic towards the 
Dutch, that of the New Dialogues is one of very thinly veiled hostility. 

Above all, Davenant managed, with considerable ingenuity, to transform 
his defence of the Godolphin ministry’s policy towards Franco-Dutch trade 
into a trenchant condemnation of the self-same policy. In the Memorial he had 
explained Dutch eagerness for trade with France in terms of ‘ye humour and 
nature of their Inhabitants and ... their Forms of Governmt.’, and this 
explanation he now repeated, but with the added comment that if England 
herself was not able to check these inclinations she should herself have followed 
suit.3 What had been the obstacles, he went on, that had prevented her from 
imitating the Dutch in this till now? In answer he declared that 


We have had a Faction within our Bowels, ready to sacrifice the Safety, 
Trade, and Honour of their Native Country, to the Notions they have 


1 The first fruit of this change of loyalty was Sir Thomas Double at Court, which marks Dave- 
nant’s return to his earlier style and sentiments. 

2 This work is described in some detail in Y. Balliére, L’Oeuwre Economique de Charles Davenant 
(Poitiers, 1913), pp. 149-62. It was regarded as the companion volume to Sir Thomas Double 
at Court; hence its title-page describes it as ‘Vol. II’” (See Dr Waddell’s bibliography referred to 
above, p. 2, n, 1). 

3 This argument had already been foreshadowed in Davenant’s Reflections upon the Constitution 
and Management of the Trade to Africa ...., pt. III, (London, 1709), written under the pseudonym 
‘Philo-Britannus’. Writing on behalf of the Royal Africa Company, Davenant here defends 
them from criticisms of the ‘neutrality’ which they had agreed with the French Senegal 
Company in 1704 by pointing to the example of Dutch trade with France. Surely, he 
writes, there is at least as little reason for suspecting the Company of ‘treason’ ‘as there is of 
suspecting the much more powerful Dutch, when perhaps the Interest of England may be more 
sensibly touched, by their having a free and open Trade, where we have none. But if I were to 
give my humble opinion in the Matter, it would be consistent with what I know to be the 
concurrent Wishes of many Thousands of Her Majesty’s trading Subjects, viz. that, in all 
Declarations of War between Princes, there should be a special Exception, as to a Neutrality in 
Matters of Trade ....’ (p. 37). In the three parts of this work Davenant displays characteristic 
zest in setting forth the Company’s grievances against the Dutch. Dr Waddell, however, (in his 


bibliography, referred to above, p. 2, n. 1) points out that there is no external evidence for the 
attribution of this work to Davenant. 
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entertain’d of a Commonwealth: Abundance of Flattery has likewise inter- 
ven’d; and on these Accounts some have either carelessly, or corruptly, look’d 
upon several Steps made, conducing to the Weakness of England and the 
strength of Holland .... Besides that of breaking the Prohibition, divers In- 
stances may be given, wherein, as to our Trade, they have not dealt with us 
in such a Friendly manner, as might have been expected from Good Neigh- 
bours, who were engag’d in a Common Cause, and who yearly expended 
such a Mass of Treasure, in obtaining for them such a strong Barrier; 
whereof one half would long ago have reduc’d Spain, which has been our 
chief Concern in the immediate War we have upon our Hands. 


We are thus presented with the extraordinary spectacle of Davenant not merely 
solemnly condemning the policy which he had done much to further but even 
imputing the basest motives to all, who, like himself, had promoted it. Even 
more ironical, if that is possible, is the fact that to this end he was utilising 
material originally collected and employed for a precisely opposite purpose. 
Doubtless the new task was more congenial to Davenant than the old; but 
it was a far cry from the days when the ‘carelessness’ and ‘corruption’ which 
he now decried had been praised (in the second half of the 1705 Memorial) as 
‘gentle methods and perswasions’. Even here, however, the tergiversations of 
this learned time-server merely reflected, if with some exaggeration, the change 
of heart of a great many of his fellow-countrymen. 


University College of Ghana 


i ‘alooues upon the Present Posture of Affairs (1710), Pp- 228-41. In these four-sided 
Pic batcnat puts his own views vs the mouths of “Trueman’ and ‘Sir Richard 
Comeover’. The new Parliament, in fact, lost no time in enacting a measure permitting the 
importation of French wines. Davenant’s Second Report to the .... Commissioners for .... the eae 
Accounts ...., (1712), echoes some of his remarks in the New Dialogues, ¢.g.: ‘they have enlarg 
their Dealings, and Daily become Richer and stronger from our Supine Negligence’ (p. 59). 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
TREATY OF 1786 


By W. O. HENDERSON 


HE Anglo-French commercial treaty of 1786 was one of the most important 

trade agreements of the eighteenth century. It marked a break in a 

commercial system which had long been accepted as the only method 
of regulating international trade. It marked also a serious attempt to end the 
traditional rivalry between France and Britain. English historians have neg- 
lected this significant aspect of Anglo-French relations,! but fortunately 
French scholars have given it the attention which it deserves.? The short life of 
the treaty and the disappointment of the hopes of its sponsors may account for 
its neglect by English historians, but this does not minimise its importance 
for an understanding of the Europe of the last years of the ancien régime. 

In the eighteenth century, France’s commercial policy aimed at reducing 
foreign imports to negligible proportions so as to give native manufacturers 
and farmers a virtual monopoly of the home market. Navigation policy aimed 
at securing for French vessels as much of the carrying trade between France and 
the outside world as possible. Colonial policy was designed to exclude foreigners 
from trading with France’s overseas possessions. The government wished to 
secure a ‘favourable balance’ of commodity trade and to increase stocks of 
bullion held in France. The rigours of this commercial system were, however, 
somewhat relaxed by the Family Compact of 1761 ; the opening of a few colonial 
ports to foreign vessels (1761); the Franco-American treaty of 1778; and the 
Franco-Portuguese agreement of 1783. But it was the Eden-Rayneval treaty 
of 1786 which really reversed the traditional commercial and navigation 
policies of France and Britain. 

Since 1713, Anglo-French commerce had been regulated by the Treaty of 
Utrecht.4 But the reciprocal freedom of trade guaranteed by this agreement 
had never been carried into effect since Britain had not ratified Articles 8 and 
g.5 The French government had soon reverted to its traditional policy of 


! ‘Two articles by Oscar Browning and Holland Rose almost exhaust the serious contributions 
of English scholarship to the history of the treaty. See Oscar Browning, ‘The Treaty of Commerce 
between England and France, 1786’, Trans. R. Hist. Soc. II (1886), 349-364 and J. Holland Rose, 
‘The Franco-British Commercial Treaty, 1786’, Eng. Hist. Rev. XXIII (1908), 709-24. 

2 F, Dumas, Etude sur la traité du commerce de 1786 entre la France et V Angleterre (Toulouse. 
1904); H. de Butenval, Précis historique et économique du traité de commerce entre la France et La 
Grande Bretagne ... 1786 (Paris, 1869); Camille Bloch, Etudes sur histoire économique de la France 
1760-89 (Paris, 1900), pp. 241-269; C. Schmidt, ‘Le traité de 1786 et la crise ouvriére en 
France’, Revue Historique, XCVII (1908), 78-94; L. Cahen, ‘Une nouvelle interprétation du 
traité franco-anglais en 1786-87’ Rev. Hist. CLXXXV (1939), 275; M. Braure, “Quelques 
aspects des relations commerciales entre la France et l’Angleterre au XVIIlIe siécle: les docu- 
ments bordelais et leur enterpretation’, Annales du Midi, (1953). 

° For the regulation of the French grain trade in the 17th century see A. P. Usher, The 
History of the Grain Trade in France r400-1710 (Cambridge, Mass. 1913). 

4 The commercial clauses of the Utrecht Treaty (except 8 and g) had been confirmed in 1717, 
1748 and 1763 (Dumas, op.cit. p. 1). 

° Article 8 was a most-favoured-national treaty clause, while Article g had abolished most of 
the increases in duties imposed by the two governments on Anglo-French trade since 1664. 
British opponents of clauses 8 and g wanted to preserve intact the provisions of the Methuen 
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prohibitions and high duties. Britain maintained her navigation code, prohib- 
ited the importation of silks, and the export of machinery and levied high duties 
upon many French products.! The Methuen Treaty remained in force and 
Portuguese wines enjoyed a substantial preference over French wines in the 
English market. Smuggling was rife between France and Britain while legiti- 
mate trade languished. 

There were, at this time, movements both in France and Britain which 
favoured the establishment of more liberal trade relationships between the 
two countries. The Physiocrats and Adam Smith had their differences, but they 
agreed in condemning the prohibitions and high tariffs which strangled legit- 
imate trade. 

The economists probably had little direct influence upon those responsible 
for initiating the negotiations leading to the commercial treaty of 1786, but 
they did help to produce a climate of opinion favourable to relaxing restrictions 
which impeded trade across the channel. The governments concerned were 
influenced by considerations of a practical character since both urgently 
needed to increase their revenues. Since the French national debt was estimated 
at 3,400 million livres, 2 Vergennes appreciated that a radical reform of the 
national finances was essential to avert national bankruptcy. An obvious 
method of increasing revenue would be to augment the income derived from 
import duties. If prohibitions were abolished and import duties were reduced 
then legitimate trade would expand. The French tariff might, of course, have 
been reformed without reference to the commercial policies of other countries. 
But if French import duties were reduced as the result of a commercial treaty 
with Britain, a twofold advantage might be secured—more revenue from import 
duties, and greater opportunities for manufacturers and wine-merchants to sell 
their products to Britain. 

The financial position of Britain, with a national debt of £250 millions,? 
was also unsatisfactory. The Committee of Public Accounts criticised ‘the 
intricacy and perplexity that involve the collection of accounts of this part of 
the public revenue’. Pitt estimated that only 42 per cent of the tea and 14 
per cent of the brandy consumed in Britain paid duty. In 1784 Pitt introduced 
the first instalment of his financial reforms. This included a reduction in the 
tea duty from 119 percent to 12 percent (ad valorem), but no change was made 
in the duties on wines or spirits. 

Political motives also influenced the negotiations leading to the commercial 
treaty of 1786. Britain and France were traditional enemies. The French had 
lost Canada and India, while Britain had lost her American colonies. On both 
sides of the English Channel, men of goodwill realised the folly of permanent 
enmity between Britain and France.‘ A liberal commercial treaty might prove 


Treaty (1703), by which Portugal admitted English woollens for ever ‘as was accustomed till 
they were prohibited by law’. Britain admitted Portuguese wines for ever on payment of an 
import duty which should be at least one third less than the duty levied upon French wines. See 
Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations (1776), (Everyman Ed. 
1910), II, 44. 

1 Adam Smith estimated that 75 per cent ad valorem was the lowest rate of duty imposed 
upon French imports. 

2 This was Necker’s estimate for 1784. Twenty years earlier a memoir of the parlement of 
Bordeaux had estimated that France’s national debt was 2,400 million livres. 

3 Robert Hamilton, An Inquiry Concerning ... the National Debt... (gnd ed. 1818) estimated that 
in 1783 the national debt amounted to £249,851,628, and interest and annuities to £9,451,772. 

4 Pitt asked: ‘Is there anything in the internal law of the universe that keeps the two nationals 
in perpetual antagonism?” (S. Dowell, A History of Taxation and Taxes in England (1884), II, 190). 
Vergennes, for whom Britain had once been ‘France’s natural enemy’, now instructed Rayneval 
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to be the first step towards reconciliation.! But there were others in Britain and 
France who condemned what they regarded as a policy of appeasement. The 
proposal to fortify Plymouth and Portsmouth ? caused the same alarm in 
France as the improvement of Boulogne harbour had caused in Britain. 

Although Pitt saw the advantages of a trade agreement with France, he was 
not inclined to speed up the negotiations. There were two reasons for this. 
Firstly, he regarded such a treaty as merely one aspect of the reform of the 
finances that he was undertaking. He was not prepared to accelerate commer- 
cial negotiations until the other parts of his plan were well matured. Prepara- 
tions for the abortive Irish commercial agreement, the introduction of a 
sinking fund, and a revision of the Book of Rates took up much of his time. 
Secondly, since the French would naturally demand reductions in British 
import duties on manufactured goods, Pitt wished to know if British industries 
affected by such reductions were strong enough to meet French competition. 

Article 18 of the preliminary Anglo-French peace treaty of 20 January 1783 
provided for the appointment of ‘Commissioners to discuss new commercial 
arrangements of reciprocity’. The final treaty of 3 September added a proviso 
that the trade agreement should be signed by 1 January 1784. The French 
government now admitted British imports at rates which would have been 
appropriate if Britain had accepted Clauses 8 and g of the Utrecht treaty. 
Consequently there was an increase in British exports to France—or at any rate 
a transfer of trade by smuggling to commerce through legitimate channels. 
British goods suddenly became very popular. The nobility rode in English 
carriages and hired English grooms. Other classes followed suit and Paris shops 
displayed British goods hitherto available only in the black market. 

This liberal attitude of the French authorities elicited no response from 
Britain.? This was partly due to the absence of a stable administration in 
London. The Shelborne-Pitt and Fox-North ministries were too busy with 
other matters to implement Article 18 of the Treaty of Versailles (1783). When 
Pitt accepted office at the end of 1784, his position was insecure and it was only 
after his victory at the polls in the spring of 1785 that he was able to turn his 
attention to those financial reforms of which the proposed commercial treaty 
with France formed a part. 

So it is hardly surprising that Mr Crawford—appointed in March 1784 to 
undertake the negotiations—did not go to Paris for six months and when he 
did begin discussions with Gerard de Rayneval he could only suggest that the 
commercial clauses of the Treaty of Utrecht should be enforced. Crawford’s 
delaying tactics coupled with the increase in the volume of British exports to 
France led the French government to restore the prohibitory system which had 
been in force on the eve of the American war. In December 1785—only a few 
weeks before the discussions should have been completed—Pitt asked William 


to assure the British government that ‘it could always find the French government very ready to 
take all possible measures to wipe out the jealousies of the past’ (R. B. Ghenivix Trench in His- 
tory Today, July 1956, p. 458 and Dumas, of.cit. pp. 21-22). 

' Cahen wrote: ‘En dépouillant les journaux de cette période, j'ai pu constater que, vers 
1783-85, les ésprits étaient assez calmes pour discuter de sang-froid les chances et la valeur d’une 
opération de cette sorte. La guerre a coité si cher qu’on se demande rétrospectivement si elle 
n’etit pu etre évitée, et les chroniquers, les journalistes expriment le voeu que les deux plus 
grandes nations du monde apprennent a se connaitre, A se comprendre sinon a s’aimer’ (Rev. 
Hist. CLXXXV (1939), 261). 

2 Only the casting vote of the Speaker of the House of Commons led to the rejection of this 
proposal on 26 Feb. 1786. 

3 Felix Salomon, William Pitt der Jiingere (1906), I, 209-210. 
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Eden to undertake the negotiations for a commercial treaty.! The choice of 
Eden to handle the discussions was an admirable one. His work on the Board 
ee “ge en heh ORNS in America and Ireland had given 
airs and he appreciated how easily economic 
grievances could worsen political differences.2 He was anxious to lessen political 
tension between Britain and France by improving commercial relations. 

Eden went to Paris in April 1786 and soon reached agreement with Rayne- 
val on the draft of a commercial treaty.4 The French Council of State accepted 
this draft and also passed several resolutions concerning the liberal principles 
upon which France’s future commercial policy should be based.5 

The draft treaty, however, had a less cordial reception in Britain. Pitt 
considered that it was too vague. He suggested that a commercial agreement 
should embody the rates of duty to be charged on the more important com- 
modities entering into Anglo-French trade.6 Eden and Rayneval thereupon 
resumed their discussions on the basis of an official British ‘Declaration’, the 
principles of which were accepted by Rayneval in a ‘Counter Declaration’.’ 

It was necessary to agree upon the general principles governing future 
trading relations; the establishment of personal security for merchants and 
shippers; and the fixing of new rates and duties. Rayneval agreed to the 
removal of prohibitions and excessive duties, while Eden offered the French 
most-favoured-nation treatment. But both sides made reservations concerning 
existing obligations to third parties. It was agreed to abolish regulations which 
hampered businessmen travelling to France or Britain. 

The fixing of new duties caused the greatest difficulties. Rayneval demanded 
the admission of French silks to the English market, the reduction of English 
duties on wines and spirits, and the abolition of the preference accorded by 
Britain to Portuguese wines. Eden might have accepted the abolition of the 
prohibition of French silks, but the opposition of the Spitalfields weavers made 
it impossible for Pitt to open this trade.§ Eden and Rayneval agreed that the 


1 George Tomlin stated that ‘Mr. Beresford of Ireland was the person through whose inter- 
vention Mr Eden came over to the administration’ (G. Tomlin, Memoirs of the Life of ... William 
Pitt (1822), II, 220, n.). 

2 Eden was one of five Commissioners sent to the American colonies to try and settle the 
disturbances there (1778), and he had also been Chief Secretary in Ireland. 

3 Cahen suggests that by sending Eden to Paris Pitt ‘écartait temporairement de Westminster 
un homme dont il redontait opposition, privait ses adversaires d’un de leurs espoirs”’ (in the 
Rev. Hist. GCLUXXXV (1939); 260). 

4 R. J. Eden and G. Hogge, The Journal and Correspondence of William Eden, Lord Auckland 
(4 vols. 1861-2), I, 480-1 (subsequently referred to as Journal of W. Eden) and Dumas, op.cit. 
pp. 51-2. 

3 "These resolutions, printed by Dumas, op.cit. pp. 58-9, represented the abandonment of 
Colbert’s doctrines. For a memorandum (laid before the French Council of State) summarising 
the principles which Reyneval considered should govern French commercial policy see Salomon, 
op.cit. 1, 225-6. 

6 For Pitt’s criticisms of the draft treaty, see his letter to Eden of 10 May 1786 (in Journal of 
W. Eden, I, 481-6). Pitt complained that by this agreement the French prohibition of the import 
of iron and steel products ‘being general, will subsist notwithstanding the terms of the treaty’. 
He added: ‘... We cannot conclude the treaty in its present state, without being secure of the 
revocation of the prohibitory edicts’. 

? For the British ‘Declaration’ and the French ‘Counter-Declaration’ see ibid. I, 486-9. The 
first article of the British Declaration provided for the mutual abolition of all prohibitions; the 
adoption of the most-favoured-nation principle; and the maintenance of existing obligations to 
third parties (e.g. the Methuen Treaty). The second clause suggested that certain specific duties 
should be fixed by the Treaty. The French Counter-Declaration reproduced the British 
Declaration except for a rewording of the second clause. ; 

8 There had recently been a rising of the Spitalfields silk weavers during which the London 
residence of the Duke of Bedford had been attacked. See George Rose to William Eden, 31 May 


1786 in Journal of W. Eden, I, 120-1. 
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new duties on wines should not exceed the existing duties paid by Portuguese 
wines (£45 9s. 1d. a tun). In fact, a substantially lower rate than this was 
charged under Pitt’s Act of 1787. But Portuguese wines continued to enjoy 
preferential treatment. Considerable reductions in the French tariff were 
promised. Many prohibitions and high duties disappeared so that a wide range 
of English manufactures were for the first time admitted to the French market 
on reasonable terms. 

The commercial treaty—signed on 26 September, 1786 and ratified on 
10 November—came into force in May 1787. It included provisions for the 
abolition of passports and the removal of restrictions on foreign traders. The 
articles relating to the two tariffs were complicated because rates were defined 
in various ways: 

(i) The following ad valorem duties were fixed: 


Beer... ... ... «.. «» 30% Glass, porcelain, earthenware, 
Leather goods ... 15% Pottery, cottons, woollens ... ... 12% 
Hardware, cutlery, gauges ... ... 10% 
(ii) The following specific duties were fixed: 
Cambrics ... ... ... ... 55. per demi-piece of 7? yards. 
Brand yay ik 0st.) 75s Per palo 


(iii) Most-favoured-nation treatment was accorded to certain specified 
commodities—French olive oil and British and French millinery—and 
also to all goods not definitely specified in the treaty. 

(iv) The duties on some products were fixed in relation to certain existing 
duties. Thus, French wines were to pay no more than Portuguese wines 
were paying in 1786, while French import duties on Irish linens and Bri- 
tish import duties on French linens were not to exceed existing duties on 
Dutch and Flemish linens. 

Both countries continued to forbid the importation of silks and the export 
of various types of machinery and blue-prints. Existing treaties giving prefer- 
ential treatment to third parties were maintained. A supplementary convention 
of 15 January 1787, fixed some further duties. It was provided that importers 
should declare on oath the value of their goods. If customs officials thought 
that the estimated value was too low they might purchase the goods at ten per 
cent more than that figure. 

The British government was well satisfied with the terms secured by Eden. 
Pitt,! Hawkesbury,? and Sheffield 3 congratulated him warmly. A Scottish 
manufacturer expressed astonishment that France should have agreed to terms 
so advantageous to Britain.4 Many industrialists and merchants gave the agree- 
ment their unqualified approval. On the other hand the Morning Herald 
vigorously denounced the treaty. While the new large-scale industries (cotton, 
iron and pottery) supported the treaty, the older small-scale craft industries 
(such as leather-workers and clock-makers) opposed it. Even within a single 
industry there was room for differences of opinion. In the iron trade those who 


William Pitt to William Eden, 3 and 16 Oct. 1786 in Journal W. Eden, 1, 162 and 165-6. 
Later Lord Liverpool. For his views on the treaty see Dumas, op.cit. p. 106. 

Lord Sheffield to William Eden, 4 Oct. 1786 in Journal of W. Eden, I, 162-164. 

Ibid. 1, 516-7. 

For example the Committee of Fustian Manufacturers, meeting at Manchester, passed a 
resolution which included the statement: ‘... We are unanimously of opinion that the commercial 
treaty ... will be highly beneficial to the cotton manufacturers of this town and neighbourhood’. 
See A. Redford, Manchester Merchants and Foreign Trade, 1794-1858 (Manchester 1934), p. 12, 
citing the Manchester Mercury, 6 March 1787. See also the Public Proceedings of the General Chamber 
of Manufacturers of Great Britain on the French treaty (1787). 
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made pig iron and bar iron favoured the treaty, while hardware manufacturers 
attacked it. The clash of interests between industries in different phases of 
development was shown in disputes between members of the General Chamber 
of Manufacturers. At first this Chamber—led by Josiah Wedgwood, James Watt 
and Mathew Boulton—expressed its approval. But a little later at a meeting in 
London the representatives of some of the craft industries were in a majority 
and passed a resolution criticising the treaty.! 

Early in 1787 the agreement was debated in Parliament. Fox attacked the 
treaty as soon as the new session opened. He denounced the folly of trying to 
appease by commercial concessions a traditional enemy who was even then 
strengthening her navy. Pitt rejected the notion that Britain and France were 
doomed to eternal enmity and suggested that the treaty would help to relieve 
tension between them. The main discussion on the treaty in the Commons 
began on 12 February when Pitt argued that the exchange of French wines, 
spirits and olive oil for English manufactured goods would benefit both parties. 
He claimed that most English manufacturers supported his policy. Fox reiter- 
ated the view that, so long as France was the strongest European country, 
Britain must oppose her and so maintain the balance of power. The commercial 
treaty, by strengthening the French economy, would injure Britain’s interests. 
The Commons rejected Fox’s amendment by 248 votes to 188. The treaty was 
approved by both the Commons and the Lords.? On 8 March both Houses 
presented a joint address to the King expressing approval of the treaty.? 

The Eden-Rayneval agreement met with greater opposition in France than 
in England. The two main complaints were that, since French craft industries 
were relatively backward, they would be ruined by a flood of cheap English 
machine-made factory goods, and that French wines were still too highly taxed 
in England as compared with Portuguese wines. Soon after the treaty came into 
force, the critics declared that their worst fears had been realised.4 They argued 
that the opening of some of the French ports had been followed by the dumping 
of cheap English textiles and hardware in France and that English merchants 
were systematically undervaluing their imports. Arthur Young reported in the 
summer of 1787 that the Abbeville woollen manufacturers were violently 
denouncing the treaty,5 while in November Eden stated that M. de Montmorin 
had told him that ‘the representatives from the different parts of Normandy 
even from Bordeaux also, against our pottery and against the cottons, are 
again urgent to a degree of clamour and violence; and it is said that in Nor- 
mandy alone 4,000 manufacturers are begging in the streets of Rouen’.6 

Contemporary French critics of the treaty have been responsible for two 
legends that subsequently gained wide currency. The first was that the agree- 

1 They petitioned the Commons to ‘come to no final decision on the treaty until they should 
have had leisure to understand it’. See J. Gifford, A History of the Political Life of ... William Pitts. 
(3 vols., 1809), I, 337. See also Redford, op.cit. pp. 11-12. For a contemporary criticism of the 
treaty see the anonymous pamphlet: View of the Treaty of Commerce with France (1787). Eden 
replied in 2 pamphlet entitled: Short Vindication of the French Treaty ... (1787). See also W. Knox, 
Helps to a right decision upon the merits of the late Treaty of Commerce with France (pub, anon. 1787). 

2 Gifford, op.cit. I, ch. 8; Tomlin, op.cit. II, 223-233, and Dumas, op.cit. ch. 7. 

3 In the House of Lords the opponents of the commercial treaty were led by Dr Watson, 
Bishop of Llandaff ‘whose remarks displayed a degree of commercial knowledge, which, but few 
divines are known to possess, and still fewer, it is supposed, are ambitious to acquire’. The 
treaty was successfully defended by Lord Hawkesbury and Lord Buckingham. : 

4 ‘The French calico, woollen, pottery, steel and leather industries complained bitterly of 
English competition and of the general unemployment for which it was held responsible’. See 


E. F. Heckscher, The Continental System (1922), p. 21. 
5 Arthur Young, Travels in France ... (ed. M. Betham-Edwards) (ed. of 1917), p. 8. 


6 Fournal of W. Eden, I, 277. 
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ment led to an enormous expansion in the volume of British manufactured 
goods consumed in France. The second was that this flooding of the French 
market caused a commercial crisis which aggravated commercial distress and 
helped to bring about the revolution. 

The notion that the treaty seriously upset the French economy is not con- 
’ firmed by trade statistics. It is true that British exports to France were 86.4 
million livres in 1792 compared with only 48.3 million livres in 1787,1 but 
this expansion may merely have represented a transfer to legitimate channels 
of trade in goods that had formerly been smuggled, rather than a genuine 
growth in the total volume of Anglo-French trade. Moreover, since Britain was 
one of the world’s great carriers, an important part of British exports to France 
consisted of colonial goods. And, when the French harvest failed, Britain sent 
cereals and flour across the Channel. When France suffered from a very 
serious shortage of grain in 1789, British exports of corn to that country were 
valued at 18 million livres. 

The allegation that large quantities of cheap English imports in the second 
half of 1787 precipitated a commercial crisis in France is also without foun- 
dation. Léon Cahen has pointed out that, while Eden and Rayneval were 
negotiating, France was already suffering from ‘a very serious economic crisis’ 
which reached its climax in the second half of 1786.2 Conditions were im- 
proving by the middle of 1787. It is possible that this improvement may have 
been checked by increased British competition when the treaty came into force. 
But this cannot be proved since it is not known how far increased ‘official’ 
imports merely reflected a decline in smuggling. 

French criticisms concerning the British import duty on wines had even less 
substance. Two principles had been clearly laid down in the treaty. Firstly, 
French wines sent to Britain were to pay no more than the existing (i.e. the 
1786) duty on Portuguese wines. Secondly, Britain reserved the right to cont- 
inue to give a preference to Portuguese wines. 

Pitt’s Act of 1787 fulfilled the British government’s obligations to both France 
and Portugal. The import duty on French wines was reduced from £96 4s. 1d. 
per tun of 252 gallons 3 to £29 8s. per tun. Portuguese wines formerly paid 
£45 19s. 1d. and were now charged £19 125.4 The duty on French wines need 


1 Franco-British Trade, 1784—92 
(in million livres) 
British Exports to France French Exports to Britain 
1784 13.2 20 
1787 48.3 34.2 
1788 63.7 30.4 
1789 60.9 35:1 
1792 : 86.4 59-7 


Dumas, op.cit. p. 146. E. Levasseur, Histoire du commerce de la France, Part I (1911), p. 545—fol- 
lowing Arnould—gives rather different figures. 

2 L. Cahen, ‘Une nouvelle interpretation du traité franco-anglais 1786-1787’, Rev. Hist., 
CLXXXYV (1939), 275. 

3 This figure is obtained by adding together no less than fifteen different imports. 

4 The duties of £29. 8s. (French wines) and £19.12s. (Portuguese wines) were those levied at 
the Port of London on wines imported in British-built ships. But higher duties were levied on 
wines arriving in foreign vessels. Lower duties were charged at the provincial ports. There was 
also an excise on wine. If the import duty and the excise are added together the total tax on 
French and Portuguese wines (per Imperial gallon) was:- 


French wines Portuguese wines 
Seas Sede 
Before the commercial treaty (1786) 8. 3%. Anos 
After the commercial treaty (1788) 4. 6 S280. 


See Customs Tariffs in the United Kingdom from 1800 to 1897 (C. 8706 of 1 897), Pp. 147. 
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only have been reduced to £29.85. The French complained that the advantage 
gained from this reduction was offset by the preference still enjoyed by Portu- 
guese wines. It has been suggested that, during the negotiations, Rayneval 
had been given a verbal assurance that Britain would abolish the preferences 
given to Portuguese wines. There may have been some misunderstanding on 
this point, but the British government was obviously within its rights under the 
treaty in maintaining the preference on Portuguese wines. 

British statistics show that, whereas before the signing of the commercial 
treaty imports of duty-paid French wines seldom exceeded 100.000 gallons a 
year, the amount imported in 1787 was 969,856 gallons. Much of this increase 
was due to the fact that French wines which had formerly been smuggled into 
England now paid duty and were officially recorded as imports. The importation 
of French wines declined to 644,000 gallons in 1791.2 Chaptal estimated that 
the export of French wines to Britain doubled while the export of spirits 
increased threefold in the three years following the signing of the treaty. 

In the absence of a parliament, French opinion hostile to the treaty found 
expression in resolutions of chambers of commerce.* Their views were echoed in 
some of the petitions submitted to the States General (1789).5 The treaty was 
sharply criticised in a memorandum issued by the Normandy chamber of 
commerce and widely circulated in France.* Boyetet, an Inspector General of 
Factories, probably inspired the issue of this report. It was based upon a confi- 
dential memorandum by two delegates—Rabasse and the younger Hurard—of 
the Normandy chamber who had investigated the effects of the treaty in Britain 
and France. A preliminary memorandum of the Normandy chamber ” is of 
interest because it analyses the factors influencing the future development of 
the French and British economies. 

The memorandum listed various advantages enjoyed by Britain as a manu- 
facturing country—availability of capital and credit; large supplies of cheap 
coal; heavy clips of good native wools; large-scale methods of production; and 
efficiency of power-driven machinery. The report considered that while the 
treaty would open a large new market to British industrialists the French wine- 
growers would find that the English would go on drinking port and madeira 
rather than Burgundy. Other chambers of commerce also criticised the trade 
agreement. The Amiens chamber declared that in the district which it served 


1 Dumas, of.cit. p. 137 states “Dans le cours de la négociation Eden avait faire espérer a 
Rayneval que Pitt n’userait jamais de cette réserve ...” while A. L. Dunham writes: ‘Eden gave 
Rayneval to understand that this reservation would not be made use of ...’ (The Anglo-French 
Treaty of Commerce of 1860 ... (Univ. of Michigan, 1930), p. 5. 

2 Customs Tariffs of the United Kingdom from 1800 to 1897, p. 155. 

3 Dunham, op.cit. p. 7 and J. A. C. Chaptal, ‘Un projet de traité de commerce avec d’Angle- 
terre sous le Consulat’, Revue d’ Economie politique, VI (1895), 83-98. 

4 H, Wallon, La chambre de commerce de la province de Normandie (1903). 

5 E. Champion, La France d’aprés les cahiers de 1789 (Paris, 1921) and R, Picard, Les cahiers de 
1789 au point du vue industrial et commercial (Paris, 1910). : 

6 Observations de la chambre de commerce de Normandie sur le traité ... entre la France et V Angleterre 
(1788) and Boyetet (ed), Recueil de divers mémoires relatifs au traité du commerce avec V’ Angleterre (1 789). 
For a reply to the criticism of the commercial treaty made by the Normandy chambers of com- 
merce see P. S. du Pont de Nemours, Lettre a la chambre de commerce de Normandie, sur le ‘Mémoire’ 
qu'elle a publié relativement au traité de commerce avec l’ Angleterre (Rouen & Paris, 1788). 

? This preliminary report of the Normandy chamber of commerce also embodied the results 
of the Rabasse-Hurard enquiry. It was not published at this time. Its title was: Observations 
préliminaires de la chambre de commerce de Normandie sur le traité de commerce avec | "Angleterre. For this 
report see H. Sée, “The N ormandy Chamber of Commerce and the Commercial Treaty of 1786 


The Economic Review, II (1029-30), 308-331. 
8 H. Sée, ibid. 
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the output of cloth had been halved between 1785 and 1788 and that the labour 
force had declined by seven hundred by June 1787. A petition from Caen 
complained that ‘the commercial treaty with England is the main cause of all 
our troubles ... The attempt to introduce English spinning machines has 
ageravated the evil ... The machines require only a tenth of the operatives 
employed in hand spinning ...’ + 

The commercial treaty was in operation for only five and a half years (May 
1787-January 1793), a period which saw commercial crises in both France 
and Britain.2 The French harvest failed in 1788-9 and the ancien régime collapsed 
with the outbreak of the revolution. While the treaty was in force Britain 
doubtless gained new trade because her manufacturers were able to sell their 
goods in France, while there was an increase in the consumption of French 
wines and spirits in England. Vergennes, who died early in 1787, had hoped that 
eventually the stimulus of English competition would force French industry to 
adopt new machinery, improve its production methods, and become more 
efficient, but the life of the treaty was too short for this to happen. Some French 
manufacturers tried to meet British competition by introducing machinery and 
by employing foreign workers. The records of the Consezl de Commerce show how 
actively the authorities were encouraging British textile workers to establish 
modern factories in France in 1788—g.? Metal workers were also in demand, and 
it was hoped to persuade Boulton and Watt to settle in France.* But a long 
period of peace would have been needed to speed up the pace of the industrial 
revolution in France. 

The commercial treaty of 1786 marked the end of an important phase in the 
commercial relations between European States. Hitherto it had been assumed 
that prohibitions and high tariffs were the only road to prosperity. The reso- 
lutions of the French Council of State, the commercial treaty itself, and Pitt’s 
financial reforms showed that Britain and France were prepared to give a 
different policy a trial. The experiment did not last long and during the wars of 
1793-1815 the old commercial system was re-established. Yet, after the Treaty 
of Amiens, Chaptal envisaged the possibility of negotiating a new trade agree- 
ment with Britain, while after the wars were over Huskisson’s liberal com- 
mercial policy was inspired by the achievements of the Younger Pitt. It was not, 
however, until 1860 that Cobden and Chevalier followed in the footsteps of 
Eden and Rayneval and negotiated a new treaty which swept away many of 
the new tariff barriers which had for so long hampered the exchange of goods 
between Britain and France.® 


University of Manchester 


1 Dumas, of.cit. pp. 157-8. 

® For a contemporary French criticism of the Eden-Rayneval commercial treaty see Simon 
Clicquot de Blervache, Considerations sur le traité de commerce entre la France et la grand-Bretagne, du 
26 Septembre 1786 (Paris, 1789). His views are summarised by Jules de Vroil in ‘Le traité de 
commerce de 1786 entre la France et I’Angleterre ou arguments protectionnistes d’avant la 
Revolution’ in the Journal des Economistes, 3rd Ser., XVII (1870), 56. 

3 P. Bonnassieux, Conseil de commerce et Bureau de Commerce 1700-1791 (Paris, 1900), pp. 455, 
460, 465, 470, 472, 481, 482. 

4 Salomon, op.cit. I, 220. 

5 Dunham, op.cit. 
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URBAN SANITARY REFORM A 
GENERATION BEFORE CHADWICK? 


By E. P. HENNOCK 


N 1954 an article in this Review by Mr Keith-Lucas drew attention to the 
local initiative in sanitary reform which was to be found in a number of 
provincial towns already a generation before the work of Edwin Chadwick 

and the Health of Towns Association (1844).! He cites as an example of this in- 
itiative, first, the formation in 1796 ofa Manchester Board of Health, and second, 
the sanitary powers included in several of the early local Improvement Acts. 
An undue neglect of these developments has, he suggested, caused the reforms 
of the 1840’s to be placed in a false perspective. The following article is a plea 
for the retention of the current emphasis on the 1840’s in the history of nine- 
teenth-century urban sanitary reform. In the first place, I intend to show that 
the Manchester Board of Health failed, despite the best intentions, to do the 
work which would genuinely have made it an agency of sanitary reform. 
Secondly, I want to argue that Mr Keith-Lucas’s suggestion ascribes a signific- 
ance to the early Improvement Acts which in this context is hardly justified. 


I 


It is good to be reminded of the interest shown by enlightened doctors, such as 
Thomas Percival and John Ferriar of Manchester and John Haygarth of Ches- 
ter, in the connexion between living-conditions and health in the late eighteenth 
century.2 Their investigations foreshadow later writings, but in its total effect 
their work can be compared to that of the investigators, propagandists and 
administrators of the 1840’s only if it led to action in improving the sanitary 
state of the towns. It is on this point that I would dissent from Mr Keith-Lucas. 
Percival, Ferriar and T. Butterworth Bailey, who founded the Manchester 
Board of Health, did not play, as he suggests, ‘a considerable part in improving 
the sanitation of Manchester’.? Except in its original intention, the Board was 
not comparable to local Boards of Health of a later date. The Proceedings of the 
Board for the years 1796-1805, 1819-39 and 1847-51 which are to be found in 
the Manchester Reference Library, leave no room for any other conclusion.* 
The gap between intention and achievement which they reveal is a reminder 
that the importance of the 1840’s in the history of urban health lay not least in 
the creation of an effective public opinion to support the views of individual 
medical men. 

The Manchester Board of Health was founded on the 7 January 1796 at a 


1 B. Keith-Lucas, ‘Some Influences affecting the Development of Sanitary Legislation in 
England’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd. ser.VI (1953-4), 290. See also a note by Mr Keith-Lucas at the 


end of this article. 
2 It is only fair to add that they are already briefly mentioned in most of the standard works. 


See W. M. Frazer, A History of English Public Health 1834-1939 (1950), p. 2; R. A. Lewis, Edwin 
Chadwick and the Public Health Movement 1832-1854 (1952); P- 36. 


3 loc.cit. p. 292. 
4 Proceedings of the Manchester Board of Health (Manchester, 1805); Reports of the Manchester 


Board of Health 1819-39, 1847-51. 
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time when an epidemic of fever had broken out in the district. Its membership 
consisted both of doctors and laymen, and at the first meeting its promotors 
made it clear that they had great ambitions for it. Their objects have been quo- 
ted by Mr Keith-Lucas and they sound impressive enough.! They had been 
drafted by Percival who suggested that they should be taken up with the neces- 
sary powers for enforcement by the police commissioners or else by the magis- 
trates in quarter session.2 Unfortunately this never happened. Equally enlight- 
ened were Dr Ferriar’s proposals on the same occasion. He asked, and not for 
the first time, for the licensing and supervision of common lodging houses by 
the magistrates. He suggested the provision of fever-wards in each district, the 
whitewashing of cellars where fever had broken out, and the fumigation of 
clothes. 


‘What I now propose to the committee’, he went on after some remarks on 
cleanliness, ‘can be regarded but as a measure palliative of the most urgent 
evils, for the only method of furnishing the poor with healthy habitations, 
which shall effectively stifle the germs of infection, would be that of erecting 
small houses, at the public expense, on the plan of barracks, or caserns, to be 
let at small rents, or gratuitously, according to the circumstances of the 
person applying.’ 3 


However, we need not on this account push the history of council housing back 
into the eighteenth century. 

Of the many projects put forward, only one was to be executed—the establish- 
ment of a hospital in which fever-cases could be rapidly isolated and the 
epidemic effectively controlled.4 By May a house had been bought for the pur- 
pose and opened, despite strong opposition from residents nearby.> A sedan 
chair with a removable lining which could be washed was provided for the 
conveyance of the patients, and the Board took on the burning of infected 
clothing, and the whitewashing of the cellars, from which its patients were being 
removed.® By 1800 public distrust had died down and the House of Recovery, 
as it was tactfully called, had become widely acknowledged as a great benefit to 
the town.? An anonymous donation led to further extension and, in 1804, a 
hospital was built capable of holding a hundred patients.8 

Its work was a landmark in the history of medicine. Although isolation wards 
had already proved their value in Chester and Liverpool,® the work of the 
Manchester Board was in many respects a great step forward. It attracted 
widespread attention in medical circles and similar bodies were set up in other 
provincial towns. They, too, were limited in their task to the care of fever cases. 
In view of this the Webbs were overstating the case, when they described the 
Manchester Board as ‘rendering diligent service in introducing the rudiments 
of house and street sanitation.’!0 Much as they would have liked to do so, its 
promoters never succeeded in ‘playing a considerable part in improving the 


Loc.cit. p. 292. 

Proceedings, p. 7. 

Ibid. p. 17. 

Ibid. p. 51. 

Ibid. p. 137. 

Ibid. pp. 108-9, 112-3. 

Ibid. pp. 215-6. 

Ibid. pp. 220-1, 247-8. 

Ibid. p. 141. 

S. and B. Webb, The Parish and the County (1906), p. 368. The italics are mine, 
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sanitation of Manchester’, to use Mr Keith-Lucas’s words, or ‘to do what was to 
be done on a larger scale half a century later.’! 

In the early years their wider ambitions were not altogether allowed to 
lapse. They read papers on the conditions of the cotton mills, corresponded with 
David Dale at New Lanark, and thereupon suggested : 


‘the propriety of framing by common consent, a general system of laws for 
the wise, humane and equal government of these large and increasing 
communities; and that this liberal system shall comprehend the means of 
education, and of moral and religious instruction, in that spring of life, 
which is the natural and fruitful seed-time of knowledge and virtue.’2 


In July 1798 the Board recommended an invention for consuming smoke to 
anyone who cared to listen to its advice.? But in 1800, after reporting the success 
of the House of Recovery, it lamented: 


‘It were much to be wished that this institution could proceed to those other 
objects which at its establishment it professed to have in view, and which are 
so intimately connected with the health and comforts, not only of the Poor, 
but of every order of persons among us. The time will, we trust, come, when 
the general feeling will so far anticipate and animate our labours, that we 
shall be loudly called upon to endeavour to quench Infection where it is 
first kindled, by such regulations as may insure greater cleanliness and order, 
where they are so much wanted, and when the want necessarily entails 
upon so many victims, misery and death.’”4 


But, clearly, the general feeling was not so at present, and the only thing that 
could be done was to publish in December of the following year two documents, 
one containing advice to the poor, the other to the landlords. To the poor, then 
flocking into Manchester at an unprecedented rate they wrote: 


‘Be careful to avoid living in dark, damp and confined cellars; or in back- 
streets adjoining to privies, or heaps of offensive and corrupted matter’, and 
to avoid overcrowding in small rooms. 


To this they added good advice on bedding, cleanliness and food. The landlords 
received a detailed picture of the shortcomings of their houses in such matters as 
ventilation, privy accommodation etc., and were reminded that: 


‘if landlords would but consider their true interest, they would be desirous 
to obviate the above-mentioned evils, as, no doubt, the incapacity of the 
poor to pay their rents arises chiefly from their being so frequently subject 
to diseases’.® 


The landlords of Manchester do not appear to have heeded the advice. 

With such admonition to the helpless and the greedy, the Board turned to 
the more immediate task of raising funds for the fever hospital, a charity which 
they administered conscientiously for the next fifty years. In future their reports 
were limited to the statistics and accounts of the hospital, and such related 
topics as the epidemics of the previous year and the state of the weather. Very 


i [o6.ctt. p. 202. 
2 Se ne 54, 144-5 (First Annual Report). The elder Peel’s Health and Morals of 


Apprentices Bill of 1802 owed something to their influence. See B. L. Hutchins and A. Harrison, 
A History of Factory Legislation (1926), pp. 7-8. 

3 Proceedings, pp. 203-4. 

4 Ibid. p. 218 (5th Annual Report). 

5 Ibid. pp. 231-6. 
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occasionally an approving reference would appear to the work undertaken by 
other bodies in the interest of public health, but such touch-line comments are 
a long way from the ambitions of Percival and Ferriar. In 1796, the cellar 
dwellings of Manchester as described by Ferriar were bad enough: 


‘Each consists of two rooms under ground, the front apartment of which is 
used as a kitchen, and though frequently noxious by its dampness, and 
closeness, is greatly preferable to the back-room: the latter has only one 
small window, which, though on a level with the outer ground, is near the 
roof of the cellar; it is often patched with boards or paper, and in its best 
state is so much covered with mud as to admit very little either of air or 
light. In this cell, the beds of the whole family, sometimes consisting of seven 
or eight, are placed. The floor of this room is often unpaved: the beds are 
fixed on the damp earth. But the floor, even when paved, is always damp. 
In such places, where a candle is required even at noon-day, to examine a 
patient, I have seen the sick without bedsteads, lying on rags; they can 
seldom afford straw.’ ! 


Nothing was done about them, and a generation later they had apparently 
grown worse. In the poorest quarters Kay-Shuttleworth found that 


‘often more than one family lived in a damp cellar containing only one 
room, in whose pestilential atmosphere from twelve to sixteen persons were 
crowded.’? 


Not until that landmark in Manchester history, the Borough Police Act of 1844, 
was passed on the wave of public opinion raised by Chadwick’s publication two 
years before, was anything done about them.® Lodging houses were not licensed 
until Shaftesbury’s Common Lodging Houses Act of 1851, which was drawn up 
by Edwin Chadwick.4 These schemes may have echoed the suggestions of the 
Manchester Board of Health. But the Board had merely given good advice and 
in these matters good advice was not enough. That is why it must be regarded 
as relatively insignificant in the history of urban sanitary reform. 

Since in Manchester such a concentration of knowledge and talent failed to 
obtain any sanitary improvement, it is not surprising that other comparable 
towns have nothing better to show. The failure of the bill for Liverpool in 1802, 
to which Mr Keith-Lucas refers, speaks for itself.6 That town, which is usually 
regarded as a pioneer in sanitary reform, a fact not unconnected with its role as 
reception centre for the Irish immigration, provides a good example of the 
importance of public opinion. In 1836 Dr Duncan, later its famous medical 
officer of health, and Samuel Holme, one day to be a leading member of the 
local Health of Towns Association, both gave evidence on the terrible living 
conditions of the local Irish poor. 


‘In view of the time and energy, which Dr Duncan later devoted to cam- 
paigning for municipal action against these evils it is difficult to believe that 
he dropped the subject in the years immediately following 1836, but he 
does not seem to have aroused much public attention until about 1840; from 
which time until 1846 there was a continuous public campaign on the sub- 


1 Ibid. pp. 12-3. 

2 J. Kay-Shuttleworth, The Moral and Physical Condition of the Working Classes employed in the 
Cotton Manufacture in Manchester (1832), reprinted in Four Periods of Public Education (1862), p. 15. 

3 A. Redford and I. S. Russell, History of Local Government in Manchester (1939), II 149-50 

4 R.A. Lewis, op.cit. pp. 345-6. pias 

5 Loc.cit. pp. 292-3. 
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ject. By 1842 the Council had been persuaded to take action and a Bill was 
promoted in Parliament. This Bill, like its forerunner of 1802, was opposed in 
a petition from owners and occupiers of houses in Liverpool, but on this 
occasion the Bill passed.’ ! 


It is surely clear that the publication of the reports by Drs Kay, Arnott and 
Southwood Smith to the Poor Law Commissioners in 1838-9, and the cumu- 
lative repercussions of this in the following years, saw the beginning of an eff- 
ective movement for sanitary reform in this country, at least as far as the larger 
towns were concerned. The enormous circulation (by contemporary standards) 
of the 1842 Report, over 10,000 copies of which were distributed free,? and 
the propaganda work of the Health of Towns Association, fortified as it was 
ultimately by the cholera epidemic, produced a public opinion sufficient for 
legislative and administrative action. This cannot be said of the early publi- 
cations listed by Mr Keith-Lucas. 


II 


During the 1840’s and under the impetus of the ‘sanatory idea’ a number of 
towns took the initiative and obtained local Improvement Acts, which were 
important measures of sanitary reform.? But how are we to regard the Im- 
provement Acts of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries? Between 
the Georgian town improvement, and the task to which Percival and Ferriar 
had set themselves in vain, there is this crucial difference. Like the reformers of 
the 1840’s the Manchester Board of Health had understood that to be ef- 
fective sanitary reformers they must turn their attention to the worst quarters of 
the town. It was their concern with the chief breeding places of disease which 
makes them forerunners to the Health of Towns Associations. Not so the 
promoters of the earlier Improvement Acts. Primarily concerned with the 
amenities, they concentrated their attention largely on those features which 
lent themselves most easily to town improvement—the main thoroughfares, 
the town centre and the better residential districts. It was there that they 
paved, lighted and drained. Improvements such as these would certainly have 
benefited ‘the health of the inhabitants’, as some of the preambles of the Acts 
made claim. But because they were primarily concerned with the comfort of the 
wealthier citizens they did not go to the root of the matter. As measures of 
sanitary reform their value was marginal. For the same reason they are not 
conclusive evidence that there existed an effective local public opinion in favour 
of sanitary reform. 

It is well known that right up to the 1840’s the local Improvement Acts 
commonly suffered from two shortcomings. They were frequently limited in 
their operation to a mere section of the town, failing to include precisely the 
quarters that were most densely populated or growing most rapidly.4 Secondly 
before 1842 it was highly exceptional for the paving and drainage of the courts 
and alleys, where the dwellings of the poor were to be found, to fall within the 
scope of local Improvement Acts.® Such local Acts, even when they authorised 

i B. D. White, A History of the Corporation of Liverpool 1835-1914 (Liverpool, 1951), p- 35. This 
became the Act listed by Mr Keith-Lucas, loc.cit. p. 295; and was followed in 1846 by the great 


Liverpool Sanitary Act. 

2 See S. E. Finer, The Life and Times of Sir Edwin Chadwick (1952), p. 210 for figures to show 
what a remarkable circulation this was. 

3 See the list provided in Keith-Lucas, loc.cit. Pp. 295- 

4 ond Report, Royal Commission on the Health of Towns; Parl. Papers, 1845, [602] XVIII, 11. 

5 They were excluded by the construction which the law generally placed upon the formula 
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the construction of sewers, are therefore relevant to a discussion of urban 
sanitary reform only within the strictest limits. Norwich and Kidderminster, 
which had obtained such powers,! and Bath, where improvements had also 
taken place,? will serve as well as most other towns to demonstrate how real 
these limits were. 

In 1845 little more than one fifth of Bath was under the care of Improvement 
Commissioners, while the remainder of the city was characterised by a total 
absence of any public powers for drainage and sewerage.? If, nevertheless, its 
sanitary condition was sufficient to provoke the admiration of its annalist, this 
was due more to nature than to art. Even then such praise could not be given 
to the older area by the river, where the houses were ‘very damp and liable to 
frequent floods’.4 

In the case of Norwich both the standard criticisms are valid. None of its 
three Improvement Acts took in the extensive quarter outside the old walls 
which was left ‘in an indescribable condition’, nor yet the ‘courts, or yards, or 
even public alleys, nay, not even the new streets’ within the walls themselves.® 
In Kidderminster, a town with many natural advantages for drainage, 


‘the streets, where the richer classes live are open and well drained, but the 
small streets, alleys and courts inhabited by the working classes are much 
neglected, and are in want of drainage and cleansing.’ 


These were evils, ‘which the powers of the local Act were entirely ineffective to 
remove’ .é 

The last two cases deal with towns which had grown rapidly in the thirty 
years before 1845.” It may be that such omissions had mattered less when the 
earlier Acts were passed and had reached serious proportions only subsequently. 
For, by turning small plague-spots into large, the phenomenal growth of many 
towns between 1811 and 1841 must have deprived the earlier town im- 
provements of much of their importance as measures of sanitary reform. In 
the reports of the investigations, such rapid and consequently uncontrolled 
growth features frequently as a major cause of unhealthy conditions, and this 
is, indeed, only to be expected.8 


‘streets, lanes, ways, passages and places’ normal in such Acts. The Liverpool Improvement Act 
of 1842 was drafted specifically so as to include them, and this was the first instance of the kind 
known to the Royal Commissioners on the Health of Towns. In respect of scavenging there were 
however a few exceptions to the general neglect of the courts and alleys by the statutory Im- 
provement Commissioners. ‘The Royal Commissioners could cite two (Edinburgh and Aberdeen) 
from among the towns known to them. Jbid. pp. 26, 35-8. 

! See Keith-Lucas, loc.cit. p. 293. 

See Rowland Mainwaring, Annals of Bath (Bath, 1838), cited in Keith-Lucas, loc.cit. p. 295. 
Appendix to 2nd Report, R.C. on Health of Towns. P. P. 1845, [610] XVIII, 110. 

Ibid. p. 110, 

Ibid. pp. 282-4. 

5 Ibid. pp. 8-9. 

For Norwich two decades of rapid growth in population ended in 1831 and were followed 
by stability: 1811-37,256; 1821-50,288; 1831-61,1160; 1841-62,344. This meant a decennial 
growth of 35 per cent, 21.5 per cent and 2 per cent respectively. Census 1841, Enumeration 
Abstract, I. ro. 

8 See for instance J. Kay-Shuttleworth, op.cit. p. 69; 2nd Report, R. C. on the Health of Towns, 
1845 [602] XVIII, 58. Curiously enough, Francis Place believed that despite its rapid growth 
living conditions in Manchester had improved by 1832. He claimed on the authority of many 
Manchester operatives ‘that the condition of a vast number of people was as bad some years 
ago, as he (Kay-Shuttleworth) described the worst portion of them to be now’. Select Committee 
on Education, Parl. Papers, 1835 (465), VII, 838 quoted in Dorothy George, London Life in the r8th 
Century (1925), p. 323 n. 8. 

Place had been struck by the improvement in the condition of the London poor in the course 
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Modern attempts to corroborate this view statistically have broken down 
before the unreliable nature of our pre-1837 figures for the death-rates in the 
towns where the conditions were worst.! Yet for this period, the absence of 
unchallengable statistical evidence does nothing to invalidate a view for which 
there are so many other grounds. For, apart from topographical features, the 
sanitary problems posed by a town will largely depend on the interaction of 
four factors:—its total population, the density at which that population is 
housed, its rate of increase and the occupation of its inhabitants. In every one 
of these ways the changes of 1811-41 added enormously to the difficulties. 

This has its negative implications too. We have seen that Bath was considered 
relatively healthy despite the absence of sanitary powers over most of the area. 
Its limestone soil and steep gradients, but, above all, its almost stationary 
population help to account for this.2 There are other towns in which for similar 
reasons something could be achieved by simple measures introduced on a scale 
which put little strain on technical or administrative resources. Worcester, 
which Mr Keith-Lucas quotes as a particularly well-managed town, was one 
of these. The following comment is from a report in 1849. 


‘The city does not appear at any time to have received any very sudden 
increase in population, such as might have given rise to the construction of a 
number of poor dwellings at once, and with hurried or ill-considered arran- 
gements. Its defects are such as are found in most ancient towns’.3 


Such defects were many, but more to the point are the positive measures, 
which its Commissioners could undertake. Their waterworks pumped Severn 
water to service pipes at street level for an hour twice a week. In this fashion it 
was supplying at most 9,000 people in 1849. Refuse disposal was organised on 
the assumption that local farmers would buy the stuff from the manure depot 
on the river bank. Happy the town whose neighbouring farmers could still 
cope with the quantities involved, even if some of it was occasionally washed 
back into the intake pipes of the waterworks! 4 But the scale of measures such 
as these, which had their value in quiet cathedral cities and fashionable spas 
would have been scarcely adequate to the mushroom towns or to the great 
expanses of Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds. The characteristic problems of 
the revolution in the sanitary conditions of the nineteenth-century towns were 
posed by factors of growth and scale. For these the 1840’s found no easy pre- 
cedents to hand. Its pioneers in sanitary reform were genuinely entitled to the 
name. 

University College of North Staffordshire 


of his own life-time, a time which had seen a movement of unskilled trades out of the metropolis. 
His disapproval of sensational accounts of London conditions by those who lacked such historical 
perspective may have made him inclined to suspect the same failing in accounts of northern 
towns. Yet the contrast between what constituted a bad cellar dwelling in 1796 and in 1832, 

ich has been quoted above, proves him wrong. 
oe Talbot Griffith, Population Problems in the Age of Malthus (1926), pp. 186 et seq. But see the 
criticism in Barbara Hammond, ‘Urban Death Rates in the early Nineteenth Century’, Economic 
History, I (Jan. 1928), 419- The subsequent argument by Prof. T. H. Marshall from the rise 
in the total national death-rate after 1815 is much less vulnerable, but even those figures may 
well be susceptible to other explanations. See T. H. Marshall, ‘The Population Problem sane 
ing the Industrial Revolution’, Economic History 1 (Jan. 1929), 453-4, and H. J. Habakkuk, 
‘English Population in the 18th Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. VI. (1953-4), 1 se : 

2 Population in 1831-38,063. Increase of population in the following decade —0.7%. 


‘Number of males over 20 years of age employed in manufacture—26. Census 1831 and 1841, 


tion Abstracts. _ a 
ae ipa nee Clark, Report to the General Board of Health on a Preliminary Inquiry into the 
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4 I[bid. passim. 
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NOTE BY B. KEITH-LUCAS 


The main difficulty in the study of this subject is to get the true balance 
between the importance of Chadwick and his colleagues on the one hand, and 
of Percival and the early pioneers on the other hand. Mr Hennock suggests that, 
in trying to establish the claims of the earlier workers, I have overweighted the 
scales in their favour. It may be that I leant too far that way, as I believe that 
others before have leant too far the other way. He now gives the balance a push 
on the Chadwick side. He measures the importance of the early pioneers more 
by the scale of their achievements, less by their intentions, than I do. He may 
well be right to do so. I hope that by such discussion we may get nearer to 
knowing where the true balance is to be found. 


JAMES NASMYTH AND THE EARLY GROWTH 
OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


By A. E. MUSSON 


REDIT is nowadays usually given to the Americans for the pioneering 

of standardized mass-production and assembly-line manufacture, and 

there is no doubt that from the mid-nineteenth century onwards they did 

take the lead in many aspects of mechanical engineering.! There is evidence, 

however, that in some fields they were preceded in the application of such 

methods by certain early British engineering firms. This is not surprising in 

view of the fact that these methods were made possible by the invention of 

automatic machine-tools, most of which were brought out in Britain in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 

This country, as is well known, led the world in the early years of the 
Industrial Revolution, in the development of new methods of manufacturing 
and working iron and in the production of steam engines and machinery for 
the growing factory system. The increasing demand for iron machinery could 
not have been met without a revolution in the methods of making machines, 
without the development, in other words, of mechanical engineering.? Most of 
the early machinery was made of wood and leather, later of of cast iron, since 
the working of wrought iron was a laborious and costly hand process, using 
hammer, chisel, and file. The early ‘engineers’ were recruited from many 
trades—smiths, carpenters, ironfounders, locksmiths, clockmakers, and above 
all the versatile millwrights—all manual craftsmen, usually with experience of 
working with metals. It was impossible to get any very great accuracy in the 
manufacture of machines by manual methods. The terrible difficulties which 


1 See D. L. Burn, ‘The Genesis of American Engineering Competition, 1850-1870’, Economic 
History, Jan. 1931. 

2 There is no good modern history of the early growth of mechanical engineering. There is a 
mass of neglected contemporary literature (periodicals, encyclopaedias, and books), on which 
see J. B. Williams A Guide to the Printed Materials for English Social and Economic History, 1750-1850 
(1926), II, ‘Invention and Engineering’, 1-35. A great deal of interesting information is con- 
tained in the evidence and reports of the Select Committees which enquired into the export of 
machinery in 1824~5 and 1841 (Parl. Papers, 1824, V; 1825, V; 1841, VII). An early article 
which is still particularly useful is that of R. Willis, ‘Machines and Tools, for Working in Metal, 
Wood, and other Materials’, Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibition delivered before the Society 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce (1852), pp. 291-320. The fullest, and still to a large extent 
unsurpassed, accounts of the work of the early engineers are contained in Samuel Smiles’ 
volumes first published in the 1860's: Lives of the Engineers (1861-2) and Industrial Biography (1863). 
The various books of the eminent nineteenth-century engineer, Sir William Fairbairn, also 
contain a great deal of interesting information, e¢.g., The Rise and Progress of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering (1859), Iron: Its History, Properties, and Process of Manufacture (1861) and Treatise on 
Mills and Millwork (2 vols., 1861-3). The autobiographies of such engineers as Fairbairn and 
Nasmyth are full of interest (W. Pole edited and extended that of Fairbairn in 1877, Smiles that 
of Nasmyth in 1883). Of later literature, the following are useful: J. W. Roe, English and 
American Tool Builders (1916); A. P. M. Fleming and H. J. S. Brocklehurst, A History of Engi- 
neering (1925); J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain (1930), 1, 151-5. There are 
also many valuable articles in the Newcomen Society’s Transactions. The Victoria County History 
contains sections which often throw light on the early development of engineering in particular 
areas, and so do regional studies like G. C. Allen’s Industrial Development of Birmingham and the 
Black Country (1929). This brief bibliographical note, of course, is by no means comprehensive. 
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Watt at first encountered in the making of his steam engines are well known. 
‘Nearly everything had to be done by hand. dhe tools used were of a very 
imperfect kind. A few ill-constructed lathes with some drills and boring machines 
of a rude sort, constituted the principal furniture of the workshop’ .? Cylinders, 
pistons, and valves, however, required work of hitherto unattainable accuracy. 
Wilkinson’s cylinder-boring machine solved one of the main problems, while 
a skilled labour force was gradually built up in the Soho Foundry to manu- 
facture the more intricate machine parts. 

Similar problems had to be faced in the manufacture of machinery for the 
iron, textile, and other industries. Each machine, like each screw or nut and 
bolt, was a separate piece of engineering; there could be no accurate standard- 
ization, and parts were not interchangeable. Indeed, it was often a most diffi- 
cult job fitting together the parts of one machine and getting it to work. 

This situation persisted into the first two decades of the nineteenth century. 
William Fairbairn stated that when he first came to Manchester, in 1814, “the 
whole of the machinery was executed by hand. There were neither planing, 
slotting, nor shaping machines; and, with the exception of very imperfect 
lathes, and a few drills, the preparatory operations of construction were effected 
entirely by the hands of the workmen’.? James Nasmyth has left similar testi- 
mony.‘ ‘Up to within the last thirty years’, he wrote in 1841, ‘nearly every part 
of a machine had to be made and finished ... by mere manual labour; that is, 
on the dexterity of the hand of the workman, and the correctness of his eye, had 
we entirely to depend for accuracy and precision in the execution of such 
machinery as was then required; consequently, the enormous expense [as well 
as the inaccuracy] ... proved a formidable barrier’. The progress of the 
Industrial Revolution, Nasmyth points out, was impeded by this ‘almost 
entire dependence upon manual dexterity’.® 

These problems were tackled by a number of brilliant engineers, led by 
Bramah, Maudslay, and Clement, all of London, which wasat first pre-eminent 
in mechanical engineering. Maudslay, according to James Nasmyth and others, 
was the greatest of these pioneers. It was in his workshop that some of the lead- 
ing figures in the second generation of mechanical engineers received their 
early training, including Roberts, Nasmyth, and Whitworth. These men, and 
others like William Fairbairn, established themselves in Manchester, which, 
with the rapid growth of the cotton industry and of railways, became perhaps 
the most important engineering area in Britain, producing not only textile 
machinery, but water wheels, steam engines, boilers, railway locomotives, 
machine tools, and a mass of miscellaneous engineering products. 

These London and Manchester engineers gradually solved the problems 
of mechanising machine-making, inventing machines to make machines— 
self-acting or automatic machine-tools, such as lathes, planing machines, drilling 
machines, grooving, slotting, and paring machines, punching and shearing 
machines—which, as Nasmyth pointed out, made possible ‘almost mathematical 
accuracy and precision’ in the manufacture of machinery. The basic principle 


" See S. Smiles, Lives of the Engineers, 1V, Boulton and Watt (1878 edn.), pp. 86-89, 100-101, 
170, and Industrial Biography (1876 edn.), pp. 179-81; H. W. Dickinson and R. Jenkins, James 
Watt and the Steam Engine (1927), pp. 93-106; H. W. Dickinson, James Watt (1936), pp. 43, 58, 87. 

2 Industrial Biography, p. 180. 

3 Presidential address to the British Association at Manchester, 1861. 

4 J. Nasmyth, ‘Remarks on the Introduction of the Slide Principle in Tools and Machines 
employed in the Production of Machinery’, in R. Buchanan, Practical Essays on Mill Work 
(revised grd. edn., 1841), pp. 393-418. 

5 Op.cit. pp. 394-5. 
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in all such machine-tools was that of the slide-rest, ‘the substitution of a 
mechanical contrivance in place of the human hand, for holding, applying, and 
directing the motions of a cutting tool to the surface of the work’. Such machines 
could be operated ‘with such absolute precision’ that they could produce 
objects of any required shape with ‘accuracy, ease, and rapidity’. These 
machine-tools made possible ‘the great era in the history of mechanism’: | 
without them the enormous possibilities of steam power and mechanization 
could never have been developed. They form, in fact, the very basis of the 
modern machine age, making possible cheap, standardized mass-production. 

The first steps in invention are always the most difficult, and the early 
progress of machine-tool making was comparatively slow.2 Apart from the 
technical difficulties and expense, there was a good deal of secrecy maintained 
by some inventors, while manual craftsmen displayed hostility to mecha- 
nization.? Nasmyth states that, after the invention of the lathe slide-rest, that 
of the planing machine was of most fundamental importance. It ‘has done more 
within the last 10 or 15 years for reducing the cost, and for extending the use of 
perfect machinery, than had been the case by all the unprovements in mecha- 
nism for the last century. There is no form which is so frequently required and 
essential to any piece of mechanism as the plane surface .... The vast expense 
attendant on the production of such, by the tedious and unsatisfactory process 
of chipping and filing, caused every engineer to avoid by all means any 
arrangements which rendered such forms necessary, however essential they 
might be to the perfect action of the machine ... The introduction of the 
planing machine at once altered the entire system, inasmuch as forms and 
arrangements became practically possible, which formerly the engineer dared 
not think of using’. The result was the production not only of ‘most strikingly 
superior’ machinery for general manufacture, but also of greatly improved 
machine-tools at a ‘very much reduced cost’. Hence ‘in a very short time a 
most important branch of engineering business, namely, toolmaking, arose’.4 
Professor Willis, writing on machine-tools in 1851, the year of the Great 
Exhibition, also described the metal planing machine as ‘the greatest boon to 
constructive mechanism since the invention of the lathe’. Its actual invention, 
however, is shrouded in obscurity. ‘We can only learn that, somewhere about 
1820 or 1821 [or a few years earlier], a machine of this kind was made by sever- 
al engineers’, including Fox of Derby, Roberts of Manchester, Clement and 
Rennie of London, Murray of Leeds, Spring of Aberdeen, and perhaps others.° 
Its use seems to have spread slowly at first, but soon it was improved and manu- 
factured in increasing numbers by such as Nasmyth and Whitworth, with 
revolutionary results. 

A parliamentary report in the early 1840’s gives evidence of the striking 
effects of these developments. It stated that ‘tools have introduced a revolution 
in machinery, and tool-making has become a distinct branch of mechanics, 
and a very important trade, although twenty years ago it was scarcely known’ .6 
James Nasmyth soon became vividly aware of the possibilities. He is best known, 
of course, for his invention of the steam hammer in 1839, but he was also one of 
the leading engineers of his day in the invention or improvement of machine 

1 Nasmyth, of.cit. pp. 395-402. 

2 As Willis (op.cit. p. 317) pointed out. 

3 On the other hand, of course, such opposition, and the high cost of manual labour, 
were incentives to mechanization in many instances. 

4 .cit. pp. 403-4. 

5 i ee Mah fees 2183 Smiles, Industrial Biography (1876 edn.), p. 178. 

6 §.C. on Exportation of Machinery, ond. Report, P.P. 1841, VIL, vii. 
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tools.1 After serving as personal assistant to Henry Maudslay for a few years in 
London, Nasmyth decided to establish his own firm in Manchester, starting in 
an old factory flat in Dale Street in 1834, as ‘a mechanical engineer and ma- 
chine tool maker’. Engineering was by that time well established in Manchester, 
growing up with the mechanization of the textile industry in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century.2 Some famous names were already to be found 
in the Manchester directories, such as William Fairbairn, Richard Roberts, 
and Joseph Whitworth. With the expansion of industry, however, there was 
more than enough work for all, especially for machine-tool makers. ‘Shortly 
after the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway’, Nasmyth wrote 
in his Autobiography, ‘there was a largely increased demand for machine-making 
tools’, as ‘every branch of manufacture shared in the prosperity of the time’. 
Nasmyth also states that the scarcity, exorbitant demands, irregularity, and 
carelessness of skilled engineering workers ‘gave an increased stimulus to the 
demand for self-acting machine tools’. These favourable factors resulted ina 
spate of orders for Nasmyth’s ‘planing machines, slide-lathes, drilling, boring, 
slotting machines, and so on’. 

It was not long, therefore, before Nasmyth had to seek larger premises. He 
decided to build a big works at Patricroft, near Manchester, on land leased by 
himself and his brother George from Thomas Joseph Trafford, Esq., and George 
Cornwall Legh, Esq., very favourably situated at the junction of the Liverpool- 
Manchester Railway and the Bridgewater Canal, from which the works derived 
its name, the Bridgewater Foundry. To secure additional capital for the 
undertaking, he formed a partnership with Holbrook Gaskell (formerly with 
the iron-merchanting and nail-making firm of Yates and Cox, in Liverpool), 
who assisted him in the administration side of the business, and with Messrs 
Birley and Co., the large Manchester cotton spinning and manufacturing firm, 
which apparently had spare capital to invest outside the textile trade.4 

Some very interesting light is thrown on Nasmyth’s ideas at this time by 
surviving letters which he wrote to his partner Holbrook Gaskell while the 
Bridgewater Foundry was building.® These clearly show that Nasmyth was 
keenly alive as to the possibilities of standardized production in advance of 
orders. “These are indeed glorious times for the Engineers’, he wrote, for he was 
overwhelmed with customers. ‘I never was in such a state of bustle in my life 
such quantity of people come knocking at my little office door from morning 
till night ... The demand for work is realy quite wonderfull and I will do all 
in my power to bring about what I am certain is the true view of the Business 
viz. to have such as planing machines and lathes, etc., etc., all ready to supply 

1 See his Autobiography (ed. Smiles, 1883); Smiles, Industrial Biography (1876 edn.), pp. 275- 
98, and articles‘in the Engineer, 23 May 1856, 9, 16, and 23 May 1890, 18 and 25 Sept. 1908, 19 
March 1920, and 23 May 1941. Nasmyth has a place in the D.N.B., and there are also some 
brief notes about him in a pamphlet by H. Richardson, James Nasmyth: A Note on the Life of a 
Pioneer Engineer (Manchester, 1929), and in an address delivered by GC. A. Gibb to the Watt Club 
Edinburgh, 16 Jan. 1943, on James Nasmyth, Engineer, 1808-90. Many of Nasmyth’s technical 
drawings of machine-tools, steam hammers, etc., together with his rough sketch-book, are still 


preserved in the Library of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, where I have been kindly 
allowed to examine them. j 
2'On the early growth of engineering in Lancashire, see V.C.H., Lancaster, II, 367-74, and 
G. lin Tupling, “The Early Metal Trades and the Beginnings of Engineering in Lancashire’, 
Trans. of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, LX (1949) 

3 Nasmyth, op.cit. pp. 199-200. 

‘i Information regarding these leases and partnerships is obtained from deeds in the Lanc- 
ashire Record Office. 

5 These letters have very kindly been made available to me by Mr R. H. Gaskell (grandson 
of Holbrook Gaskell), of Wheatstone Park, Godsall Wood, near Wolverhampton. 
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the parties who come every day asking for them. If we had such a stock ready 
made we could in every instance sell them at 20 per cent better prices and 
please the parties much more and avoid all sort of unpleasant work of hurrying 
on the work. I could fill 20 pages with my views on this head ... for I am 
quite up in the clouds about the prospect it opens. We could at once take the 
lead in the Business if we put it into force. It is now as foolish to wait for orders 
for such machines as to wait for orders for a ton of iron bars and tell the parties 
when they apply to you that you must have 4 months as the ore has to be got 
out of the ground before you can supply and that you will write to the mine to 
smelt their order. Such machines are now become as much articles of current 
demand as files or anything else of that nature’.! 

In a letter to Gaskell on the following day, Nasmyth again enthused on this 
subject. ‘What a noble business we might become if we only could establish the 
ready made concern. Depend [on it] it’s the true view of the business, and we would 
make twice the returns with not } the annoyance arising from being made to 
promise time for Delivery with the continual risk of Disapointing the parties’.? 

It seems clear from these letters that the idea of having ready-made machine- 
tools was a novel one, though other types of machinery, especially textile 
machines, for which there was a huge demand, had been mass-produced for 
some years before this date. Nasmyth put his idea into practice in the new 
Bridgewater Foundry (started in 1836, completed in 1837), and instead of 
waiting for orders sent out printed catalogues describing the various types, 
sizes, and prices of machine-tools that were available for sale to customers. 
Two such catalogues, one of 1839 the other of 1849, have survived.® The later 
catalogue included not only cutting machine-tools such as lathes and planing 
machines, but also Nasmyth’s famous steam hammer, invented in 1839, but 
not patented till 1842. This enabled forgings to be made not only of larger size, 
but also more quickly and cheaply, especially when used for stamping masses 
of hot iron into moulds or dies. The steam hammer was, in fact, another type 
of machine-tool.# 

Clearly this production of standardized machine-tools—to be used in making 
standardized machinery for the mass-production of standardized ‘end products’ 
heralds the modern machine age. All these tools were self-acting and could 
be worked by easily-trained semi-skilled labour. ‘The machine tools ... did 
not require a skilled workman to guide or watch them. All that was necessary 
to superintend them was a well-selected labourer.’5 Nasmyth recruited many 
of his original workmen from among the labourers in the neighbourhood. 
Those who showed some mechanical aptitude were put to working machine- 
tools. He also trained boys to work them. Nasmyth was a believer in ‘Free Trade 
in Ability’ and refused to put up with the restrictions of the skilled mechanics’ 
trade societies. 

There is little doubt that, as a result of these developments, Britain led the 
world in the mid-nineteenth-century manufacture of machine tools. That the 
U.S.A. were inferior in this department was revealed by the reports of Gom- 


1 Letter dated 11 July 1836. 
2 Letter dated 12 July 1836. ay) 
3 The 1849 catalogue has been kindly donated by Mr R. H. Gaskell to Eccles Public Library ; 


the other is in the possession of a firm which does not desire publicity, but there is a copy in 
Eccles Library. ; 

4 The history of the invention and development of the steam hammer 1s being made the 
subject of a special article. 

5 Autobiography, p. 308. 

6 Ibid. pp. 216-7. 
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missions which visited America in the early 1850’s.1 Whitworth found that “engine 
tools’ there were ‘similar to those in use in England some years ago, being much 
lighter than those now in use, and turning out less work in consequence’.? The 
Ordnance officials also considered that American machine-tools ‘were gener- 
ally behind those of England’.3 On the other hand the Americans led the way 
in the mechanization of many manufactures, especially of light metal goods.4 
Nasmyth testified to their superiority in the mass-production of small arms, 
after visiting the factory established by Colt at Pimlico in the early fifties, 
where he found ‘perfection and economy such as I have never seen before’. He 
contrasted the American innovating energy with the ‘traditional notions and 
attachment to old systems’ that were widespread in England.° 

Machine-tools were not the only products of the Bridgewater Foundry. In 
1839, the year of the steam hammer’s invention, Nasmyth started the manu- 
facture of railway locomotives, of which he built 109 by 1853, for many 
different railway companies.6 Locomotives engines, in fact, were eventually 
to become the main concern of the later firm of Nasmyth, Wilson & Co. 
Another speciality of Nasmyth’s was his manufacture of small high-pressure 
steam engines, which he made in considerable numbers for a variety of pur- 
poses, but especially for the direct driving of machines, instead of by shafting 
and gearing from one large engine.’ He also specialised in the production of 
small pumping engines for feeding boilers. We even find Boulton, Watt & Co. 
ordering from Nasmyth ‘one of your little steam engines and pumps for feeding 
boilers, which Mr Blake was informed by Mr Nasmyth you had always ready.’8 
When supplying such a pumping engine to the Great Western Railway 
Company in the same year, Nasmyth stated that “We make a vast number of 
them for feeding Boilers ...’ 9 It is clear that these engines were being mass- 
produced by Nasmyth, in advance of orders, like his machine-tools. He similarly 
turned out a large number of hydraulic presses (worked by his steam pumping 
engine), for which he took out patents in 1852 and 1856. In a description of the 
Bridgewater Foundry in the latter year we read of the assembly, ready for sale, 
of ‘a regiment of donkey pumps all in a line ... marshalled columns of ambi- 
dextrous lathes and grooving machines; hydraulic presses for making lead 
pipes; wrought-iron cranes for forges, etc.’, in addition to steam hammers and 
other machines.10 

This mass-production of machinery necessitated planned factory lay-out, 
and Nasmyth appears to have been one of the pioneers of assembly-line pro- 
duction. In one of his letters to Holbrook Gaskell while the Bridgewater Foundry 
was being built, he proposed that the buildings should be ‘all in a line ... In 
this way we will be able to keep all in good order’.11 What Nasmyth intended 

1 New York Industrial Exhibition: Special Reports of Mr George Wallis and Mr Joseph Whitworth, 


P.P. 1854, XXXVI. Report of the [Ordnance Department’s] Commission on the Machinery of the 
United States, P.P. 1854-5, L. 
LoG.cit. 112. 
Loc.cit. 578. 
See D. L. Burn, op.cit. 
S.C. on Small Arms, P.P. 1854, XVII, Q. 1367. See also Nasmyth’s Autobiography, p. 362. 
Maker’s List, Stephenson Locomotive Society. S. Rendell, ‘The Steam Locomotive Fifty 
Years Ago and Now’, Transactions of the Manchester Association of Engineers, 1906, pp. 5, 8. Nasmyth, 
Autobiography, pp. 237-8. ; 
? Autobiography, pp. 313-5. 
; mae dated 13 April 1846, Boulton and Watt Collection, Birmingham Public Libraries (My 
italics). 
® Letter to Daniel Gooch, engineer of the G.W.R., dated 16 May 1846, British Transport 
Commission Archives, H.R.P. 1/8. 
10 Engineer, 23 May 1856. 
11 Letter dated 11 July 1836 (Nasmyth’s italics). 
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by this plan is clearly shown in a description of the works which appeared in a 
little-known booklet, Manchester As It Is, published in 1839. ‘With a view to 
secure the greatest amount of convenience for the removal of heavy machinery 
from one department to another’, this account runs, ‘the entire establishment 
has been laid out with this object in view; and in order to attain it, what may 
be called the straight line system has been adopted, that is, the various work- 
shops are all in a line, and so placed, that the greater part of the work, as it 
passes from one end of the foundry to the other, receives in succession, each 
operation which ought to follow the preceding one, so that little carrying 
backward and forward, or lifting up and down, is required ... By means of a 
railroad, laid through as well as all round the shops, any casting, however 
ponderous or massy, may be removed with the greatest care, rapidity, and 
security’. 

“The whole of this establishment is divided into departments, over each 
of which a foreman, or responsible person, is placed, whose duty is not only 
to see that the men under his superintendence produce good work, but also to 
endeavour to keep pace with the productive powers of all the other depart- 
ments. The departments may be thus specified: —The drawing office, where 
the designs are made out; and the working drawings produced ... Then 
come the pattern-makers ... next comes the Foundry, and the iron and brass 
moulders; then the forgers or smiths. The chief part of the produce of the last 
named pass on to the turners and planers ... Then comes the fitters and 
filers . . . in conjunction with this department is a class of men called erectors, 
that is, men who put together the framework, and the larger parts of most 
machines, so that the last two departments ... bring together and give the 
last touches to the objects produced by all the others’. Altogether the firm 
employed at this time, only three years after starting, ‘about 300 men’, 

This extremely interesting description of the Bridgewater Foundry shows that 
Nasmyth clearly appreciated the advantages of line-production and a smooth 
flow of work. We are also fortunate in still having a sketch dated 1840, among 
the surviving Nasmyth drawings, of the inside of what appears to have been 
the erecting shed, where the various components were being finally assembled 
to form the finished product, in this case locomotive engines, which are shown 
progressing in line down the shed. Nasmyth sought by every means to save 
time and labour. In addition to the railroad which ran through and round the 
works, he made considerable use of cranes and blocks and pulleys for lifting 
and moving heavy work. A good deal of his machinery remained in use until 
fairly recent times: some of his machine-tools, for example, were still working 
in the shops of Nasmyth, Wilson and Co. in 1920,! and the actual buildings are 
still, for the most part, standing and in use today as part of a Royal Ordnance 
factory. While these survivals are perhaps a criticism of later failure to modern- 
ize, they are also evidence of the excellence and enduring quality of Nasmyth’s 
designs. It was no wonder that when the Engineer decided to make ‘A ‘Tour 
of the Provinces’ in 1856, its first visit was to the famous Bridgewater Foundry 
at Patricroft.2 Later that same year Nasmyth retired. In twenty years he had 
made a fortune. When he died in 1899, he still had nearly a quarter of a million 
pounds 3—testimony to his engineering genius, his business judgment, and the 

tremendous profits to be made in those pioneering days from the sale of machine- 
tools, steam hammers, and railway locomotives. 


University of Manchester 
1 Engineer, 19 March 1920. 


2 Ibid. 23 May 1856. 
3 According to the probate, dated 6 August 1890, in Somerset House. 


ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


XXXVI. THE MYCENAEAN TABLETS AND 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 


By M. I. FINLEY 


nN June 1952 Michael Ventris made the unexpected discovery that the 
language of the clay tablets written in the Linear B script was Greek. The 
earliest Greek writing was thus pushed back more than halfa millennium, to 
the period, roughly, 1400-1200 B.C.1 Late in 1953 Ventris published his findings 
in an article prepared in collaboration with John Chadwick,? and immediately 
there came a rash of articles in the press and learned journals, much of it ephem- 
eral and too much ofit misguided and misleading. Only a very few experts were in 
a position to judge this flow for the next three years, but now Ventris and Chad- 
wick have produced a great 450-page work, with massive philological, archaeo- 
logical, and historical learning, thoroughly documented and illustrated; and, 
for the first time, the non-specialist can see for himself exactly what has been 
accomplished and what there is to be learned.® Part I gives a history of the 
decipherment, a detailed analysis of the script and language, and a brief, 
tentative summary of findings on Mycenaean history, economy, social organi- 
zation, and culture. Part II presents 300 selected texts, with translations and 
very detailed commentaries, occupying altogether more than half the volume. 
The closing section consists of a complete vocabulary, a list of all personal 
names, a bibliography of well over 200 items, a general index, and a table of 
concordances. 

Although it is too soon to judge the full significance of the decipherment 
for the history of the period, there is every likelihood that economic history 
will be one of the chief beneficiaries. This review will attempt not only to assess 
the material in its present stage, but also to suggest, in very general and 
hypothetical terms, some of its broader implications for economic history, 
both methodological and substantive.4 


1 Linear A and B have been the conventional names for the two scripts of the area; B known 
from both the Greek mainland and Crete, A from Crete alone. Linear A is the older one, dating 
two centuries ormore before 1400 B.C., and most scholars will probably agree with Ventris and 
Chadwick that ‘it did not survive the introduction of Linear B at Knossos’ (p. 32). Linear A 
cannot be read, but it is certainly in some way the ancestor of Linear B, and the language it 
conceals is almost surely not Greek. 

2 M.G. F. Ventris and J. Chadwick, ‘Evidence for Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives’, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, LX:XIII (1953), 84-103. 

8 Michael Ventris and John Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek (Cambridge, 1956). 
The authors and the press cannot be too highly commended for the speed with which so 
thorough and complex a work was made available. Needless to say, ‘ephemeral’ and ‘misguided’ 
in no way describe their work, which shows caution and discipline, at the same time that they 
are prepared to take the necessary risks without which no progress at all will be possible in this 
field. Further progress, it is sad to report, will have to be made without Ventris, who was killed 
in an accident less than two months before the volume appeared. 

4 In this review, no attempt will be made to consider a number of historical matters, such as 
the implications of the decipherment for the general history of the Aegean area in the second 
millennium B.C. or for the history of the Greek language. 
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The number of known tablets is somewhat over 3,500, many of them small 
fragments while others have only proper names. The 300 published in this 
volume exemplify every type and include every tablet which has any individual 
significance. Thus far, tablets have been found only in Knossos in Crete and in 
Pylos and Mycenae, in the southwest and northeast, respectively, of the Pelo- 
ponnesian peninsula on the Greek mainland.! In length, the inscriptions vary 
from three or four words to a maximum of about 150, with the short ones far 
more common. In content they are, without exception, archival entries of one 
sort or another, chiefly lists and inventories stripped down to the barest 
minimum of words and figures. Not a single communication, agreement, 
administrative ruling, law, or judicial decision has been found; nothing, in 
other words, which can throw light on the raw postings we have; and, further- 
more, nothing to show directly any connection with the outside world. 

The interpretation of the texts—and, indeed, the decipherment itself— thus 
suffers from an almost complete lack of contextual control. Hypothetically, one 
could go through a considerable number of tablets reading ‘Linen clothes 
from D.: one cloak, one tunic’ (219 = KN L 594), and the like, get every single 
word wrong, and not know it.? And one can easily suggest a dozen plausible 
explanations of such an inventory, with no possibility of deciding among them. 
The script of the tablets is made up of 87 syllabic signs, perhaps 250 ideograms 
(counting variants), numerals, and symbols of weight and volume. Taken 
together, the 300-odd signs are singularly inadequate for the Greek language, 
and critics of the decipherment have made much of that fact. I shall return to 
the point in the next section. Here it is necessary to note only that the awkward- 
ness and deficiencies of the script constitute a second major block in the progress 
of decipherment and interpretation. 

The authors divide their documents into six categories: 

1. Lists of Personnel (41 tablets from Pylos, 18 from Knossos, and one from 
Mycenae). Some are very brief enumerations: “Seven corn-grinding women, 
ten girls, six boys’ (1 = PY Aaot). Others add the ideograms for wheat and 
figs together with symbols of quantity, and Ventris and Chadwick take that to 
mean rations. Still others, much longer, seem to catalogue men under adminis- 
trative headings, specific work assignments, and the like, and even on an opti- 
mistic view little sense has so far been made of them, with the possible excep- 
tion of one group (nos. 53-60), which may, as the authors believe, record naval 


1 About fifty contemporary pots with brief Linear B inscriptions have also been found on the 
mainland (28 of them from Thebes), but no one has yet succeeded in making much sense out of 
any of the texts; see G. Bjérck, “Pour les inscriptions en alphabet linéaire B peintes sur des vases’, 
Eranos, LII (1954), 120-24; cf. Sp. Marinatos, ‘Zur Entzifferung der mykenischen Schrift ; 
Minos, 1V (1956), 12-14. Unless the context indicates otherwise, I shall use ‘Mycenae’ and 
‘Mycenaean’ to include all the tablets and sites, and ‘Greek for the language and civilization 
first attested in the Homeric poems. I do this partly for convenience, and partly because I be- 
lieve that the Mycenaean civilization was essentially very different from what we have always 
known as Greek, even though the language of the tablets is Greek. This distinction implies 
no ethnic or racial explanation, to which some archaeologists are prone. 

2 I cite the documents both by the number assigned to them in the volume and by the revised 
Bennett classification, the latter being the accepted reference system for the Mycenaean tablets. 
All transliterations of the texts into Latin characters and all translations are quoted exactly 
as given in the book (with one typographical alteration). I take no responsibility for any trans- 
literation or translation. Since, for my purposes, only a very general conception of the documents 
as a whole is necessary, there is no need to enter into highly involved, and unavoidably specu- 
lative, discussions of individual words, phrases, or texts. However, objections to specific 
translations will be made, when it appears important to do so. 
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and military assignments of manpower made in anticipation of an attack on 
Pylos (and presumably the very attack which brought about its destruction) .+ 

2. Livestock and Agricultural Produce (11 Pylos, 32 Knossos, 4 Mycenae). The 
livestock tablets are all brief. They reveal very large numbers of sheep, goats, 
and pigs (in that order), few cattle, and even fewer horses. In many, the 
excessive preponderance of rams over ewes and the frequency of round num- 
bers in the totals show that these are not flock censuses. Ventris and Chadwick 
suggest ‘tribute imposed on his subjects by the overlord’ (p- 198).? The 
produce tablets are also brief, yet sufficiently varied to suggest rations (grain, 
olives, figs) in some cases (to groups rather than to individuals), requisitions in 
others. Several quite detailed spice-lists from Mycenae have attracted particular 
attention, and at present they can be explained ad l1b.3 

3. Land Ownership and Land Use (47 Pylos, 12 Knossos). These are the most 
complex of all the documents, the most widely discussed, undoubtedly the most 
important—and the most unintelligible. A one-paragraph summary of their 
contents is impossible, and consideration will therefore be postponed to section 
ELD 

4. Proportional Tribute and Ritual Offerings (33 Pylos, 9 Knossos). Under this 
rather curiously worded and not altogether consistent heading, the authors 
include a miscellaneous assortment of texts, which they consider to be distin- 
guished from the others by explicit indication that ‘the operations are evidently 
of a seasonal or periodic nature’ (e.g. 168 = PY Es 644: “The year-by-year 
contribution of Kopreus: 84 1. wheat’ and so on for 13 entries, each with a 
different name and amount‘) ; by indication of ‘assessment’, ‘contribution’, and, 
if necessary, ‘deficit’; or by other indications of a fixed schedule of ‘tribute or 
offerings’, sometimes religious in character (e.g. 172 = PY Kn 0g, lines 8-10: 
‘PYLOS: i-je-to-que (perform a certain action?) at the (shrine) of Zeus, and 
bring the gifts and bring those to carry them. To Zeus: one gold bowl, one man. 
To Hera: one gold bowl, one woman. To Drimios the priest (?) of Zeus: one 
gold bowl, [lacuna]? 5). 

5. Textiles, Vessels and Furniture (18 Pylos, 22 Knossos, 4 Mycenae). This 
category includes inventories of a considerable variety of goods. Most are either 
of the type, ‘From Dawo (?): ... Three cloths of tu-na-no type, [] measures of 
wool’ (210 = KN Lc 526); or of the type, “One chair of spring (?) type, inlaid 
with kyanos (?) and silver (?) and gold on the back (?)’, etc. (244 = PY Ta 


1 This general interpretation of tablets 53-60 is attractive, despite the fallacy in the off hand 
rejection of an alternative possibility: ‘in all 443 men are recorded, and some numbers are obvi- 
ously missing in the lacuna at the right-hand edge. These numbers make it certain that we are 
not here concerned with a peaceful mercantile venture, but a naval operation; and it would be 
unlikely that the business of trade would be thus organized by a central authority.’ Later I 
shall suggest that there is no a priori justification for the final argument. An interpretation 
generally similar to that of Ventris and Chadwick was put forward independently by L. R. 
Palmer, ‘Military Arrangements for the Defence of Pylos’, Minos, IV (1956), 120-45. 

2 J. Sundwall, ‘Zur Buchftihrung im Palast von Knossos’, Societas scientiarum fennica: Commenta- 
tiones humanarum litterarum, XXII, 3 (1956), has recently argued that cattle, not sheep, were the 
most numerous of the animals, and that the Knossos tablets, at least, were ‘control texts’ of the 
palace-owned herds. 

8 JT shall return to these texts briefly in section ITT. 

4 84 litres is the authors’ conversion of T 7 which appears on the tablet, T being a symbol of 
dry measure. The conversion tables are explained on pp. 58-60, are admittedly tentative, and 
rest on a number of uncertain readings and combinations. 

5 The tablet expresses these 40 English words in 25 (partly syllabic characters, partly ideo- 
grams). ‘This is a somewhat extreme, but not unusual, example of the code-like quality of many 
of the texts. The highly inflected Greek language always requires fewer words than English, and 
the Mycenaean scribes stripped it barer; for example, often by omitting pronouns. 
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- 714). But others suggest or explicitly indicate an operation or an occasion, and, 


the more the detail, the less the intelligibility. 

6. Metals and Military Equipment (19 Pylos, 29 Knossos). This category is 
broadly comparable to the previous one, with the added interest that, from 
the nature of the things listed, there is considerable scope for comparison with 
archaeological finds, and the authors have taken full advantage and made 
excellent use of the opportunity. 


II 


The vocabulary of the tablets is remarkably restricted: apart from proper 
names, the total is ‘no more than 630 lexical units or separate‘‘words” ’ 
(p. 385).1 The significance of this fact is underscored by three additional 
considerations: (1) Although the texts span about 200 years and come from three 
relatively scattered sites, there is an altogether astonishing uniformity in 
language, and a less complete, but still striking, identity of content. ‘Fresh 
finds’, the authors say, ‘may lead us to revise our views on this point; but at 
present the dialect presents an extraordinary degree of homogeneity compared 
with classical inscriptions as widely scattered in time and place. Not until 
Hellenistic times was Greece to recapture such linguistic unity’ (p. 76). (2) The 
texts are highly formulaic, as much so in the complicated land-tenure tablets as 
in the simpler inventories.? (3) The physical survival of the tablets was acci- 
dental in a very special sense. The tablets were made of a plastic clay, written 
on when the clay was wet, and then dried but not baked. All the evidence (and 
notably the absence of dating) makes it clear that they were intended as purely 
temporary records. Ventris and Chadwick even suggest that they were ‘pulped 
at intervals of a year or less’ (p. 114). What survived, then, were those particular 
tablets which happened to be stored away at the moment when Knossos, Pylos, 
and Mycenae, respectively, were destroyed, and which happened to be fired 
during the actual destruction. 

Several inferences and conclusions may be drawn. The prospect is poor that 
new finds will significantly enlarge the range of texts, either in substance or in 
language. It is extremely improbable that conflagrations in three different 
places, at different times, should by mere coincidence have selected for survival 
the same types of documents out of a much more varied collection. 

Documentation in some form surely extended to a far greater range of 
activity than the existing tablets reveal. Not only is it inconceivable that there 
was nothing in writing regarding foreign relations (political or commercial), 
for example, but there is proof of further activity in the tablets themselves. The 


1 This figure, Ventris and Chadwick point out, “compares unfavourably with the situation 
at Ugarit, where only 194 published alphabetic tablets in 1947 gave Gordon a vocabulary of 
some 2000 words.’ Actually, the figure of 630 is somewhat too negative, partly because they are 
nearly all ‘basic’ words; and partly because they are supplemented by the ideograms, which 
cannot appear in the vocabulary (unless duplicated in the syllabic script) since we have no idea 
what the actual lexical units were which the ideograms expressed, even when the meaning is 
fairly obvious. fi 

2 See especially E. L. Bennett, Jr., “The Landholders of Pylos’, American 7. of Archaeology, 
LX (1956), 103-33; cf. Sundwall, op.cit. ; 

8 Although Knossos tablets were already known in the nineteenth century, the first tablets 
from Pylos and Mycenae were not discovered until 1939 and 1950, respectively. This long time- 
lag has led some archaeologists to suggest that poor technique in past excavations explains the 
failure to unearth many more, and to predict a great harvest in the future. I am sceptical. In 
any event, I am concerned with quality and range, not merely with quantity, although even a 
considerable increase in the number of tablets of the types we already have would be of much 


value. 
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handwriting shows that at least six different scribes wrote thirty-eight of the 
Mycenaean texts, and that ‘more than thirty were responsible for each of the 
Pylos and Knossos sets, in some cases a particular scribe being associated with 
a single kind of record’ (p. 109).! The tablets we have are altogether insufficient, 
either in number or in range, to warrant so many professional scribes, and we 
must assume a considerable activity which has escaped the archaeologist’s 
spade completely. It is futile to speculate about the reasons which determined 
the choice of materials used in documentation at this time. A survey of the 
practices followed in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Egypt in the second 
millennium B.C. will reveal a great variety of patterns in this respect, and rare- 
ly, if at all, can we understand the choices; any more than we can adequately 
explain why some peoples used the most durable of all materials—stone—for a 
great variety of texts, whereas the rulers of Mycenae, who were great builders in 
stone, never recorded anything on it. The one mistake we must not make is 
to assume that temporary records automatically indicate relatively insignificant 
operations. There was neither the antiquarian interest nor the economic 
interest (i.e., long-range calculation or analysis) to motivate the preservation of 
documents once an operation was completed or a set of relationships modified. 
Records served current needs; habit, fashion, or the availability of raw material 
—not importance—determined the choice between clay, for example, and 
papyrus.? It follows then, with respect to the content of the Mycenaean tablets, 
that the argument from silence is more unreliable than ever, barring a few 
special contexts. 

The peculiar circumstances of survival give us a plane surface without depth. 
We can learn something about Mycenaean institutions at the moment of 
their death, but nothing in the tablets reveals their history—not even a five- 
year history, let alone a five-century history. To be sure, the relative constancy 
and uniformity of the texts may seem to suggest that little had changed from 
Knossos in 1400 B.C. to Pylos and Mycenae in 1200. Even if that were the case, 
however, it is not a proper inference that similar lack of change characterized 
the Bronze Age ever since 2000 B.C. The whole archaeological record argues 
against that, and so does the evidence of language and script. This is an un- 
pleasant situation, and in this extreme form, an unusual one; but to pretend 
that it does not exist at present and to invent a history behind the tablets 
(largely out of etymologies and comparative philology), as is being done on all 
sides, is to invite the kind of revulsion which, in anthropology under analogous 
conditions, led many virtually to expel history from the realm of rational 
discourse. 

It is a commonplace that, at the end of their history, institutions are often 
expressed in terms and forms which have lost their original meaning altogether, 
and which are therefore utterly misleading to the outside observer. In this 
context, however, that needs stressing. The severely limited vocabulary, the 
nearly rigid uniformity of language, the formulaic staccato of the texts, even 
the stylized shapes and layouts of the tablets 3—all these are the mark of a long 
scribal tradition, of a small professional class with its peculiar jargon, keeping 
records which no one else need read (or, in all likelihood, did read). There, I 
am confident, les the key to the notorious inadequacy of the script for the 
Greek language. Greek poetry is inconceivable in Linear B, continuous prose 


1 Cf. Bennet, op.cit. 104, on the Pylos land-tenure tablets. 
9 ‘ 5 ‘ : SE : . 
ds See generally G. Goossens, ‘Introduction 4 larchivéconomie de l’Asie antérieure,’ Rev 
d’ Assyriologie, XLVI (1952), 98-107. é f 
3 On this last, see Bennett, op.cit. 103-109. 
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is possible though unlikely, but inventories and the like would be perfectly 
intelligible to the initiates (much like any code).! But there, too, lies our great- 
est difficulty. A combination of ossified terms and code-like formulas makes up 
one continuous trap: words often mean anything but what they seem to mean, 
as the study of cuneiform and hieroglyphic texts has shown over and over 
again.* Before returning to the substance of the tablets, therefore, it is necessary 
to have a look at the present state of the decipherment. 

In introducing the 630-word vocabulary, Ventris and Chadwick offer the 
following arithmetic: 40 per cent of the words ‘have forms which can, allowing 
for historical evolution, be directly equated with Homeric or classical forms, 
and have corresponding meanings which fit the context of the tablets with 
virtual certainty ... The remaining 60 per cent include compounds without 
later equivalents; spellings where the context does not allow a conclusive choice 
to be made between alternative identifications ...; and finally forms which 
cannot yet be explained etymologically, though their approximate meaning and 
and function may be apparent from the context’ (p. 385).3 Semantically, 
however, the picture is in fact more negative than that, for the following reasons. 

As the authors themselves warn in their opening chapter, ‘Even where the 
dictionary meaning of the words on the tablets can be established with certain- 
ty (for example in a phrase like ‘the smiths do not give’ on 176 = PY Ma 12), 
there is no guarantee that we can understand the full significance of such a 
remark; and the actual situation or transaction which the scribe is recording 
can sometimes only be guessed at with the aid of very distant analogies’ 
(p- 27). 

Of the 40 per cent, the ‘virtual certainty’ of Ventris and Chadwick often 
turns out to be restricted to philological connexion with Greek, and not to 
extend to the meaning in the tablets. For example, there is the important word 
wo-ze, which they define as ‘works, performs, possibly “ploughs” ’. The sug- 
gested alternative itself belies certainty, and on pp. 254-55 there is a lengthy 
discussion of the word made necessary precisely because ‘its significance in 
this context is uncertain’. The context is land tenure, and in that context 
scarcely a single word can yet be given a clear sense. Thus, da-mi-jo is defined 
as ‘a kind of agricultural holding, perhaps equivalent to an onaton paro damov’ ; 
yet da-mi-jo is included in the 40 per cent, o-na-to (defined as ‘a holding, lease 
or purchase (?) of land’) is in the 60 per cent, solely because the former 


1 Failure to pay sufficient attention to this pointis, in my judgment, a fatal weakness in one 
argument of the widely publicized attack by A. J. Beattie, ‘Mr Ventris’ Decipherment of the 
Minoan Linear B Script’, 7.H.S., LX XVI (1956), 1-17. Commenting on the orthography, 
which often permits the same syllable to be read in several ways, and thus leads to a large number 
of mathematically possible combinations in a word of three or four syllables, Beattie writes 
(p. 6), ‘Greek cannot be written in this way; or, ifit were, it could not be read .... In documents 
which purport to be a record of official accounts, this kind of spelling is, of course, particularly 
unsatisfactory.’ Just the other way around: Uncertainty whether da-ma-te is the word for ‘wives,’ 
‘portions’, or ‘Demeter’ (his example here) is surely possible in some contexts, but not in the 
land-tenure tablets where the word actually appears, because the scribes knew exactly what the 
subject was and no one had to read the tablets in any other context. To be sure, we do not know 
what da-ma-te means, but that is not the point. How many literate persons today, outside a 
narrow professional circle, can read a corporate balance sheet? 

2 One particularly striking cuneiform example will be given in section ITI. 

3 Although the preface of the volume is dated May 1955, the figures would not be very much 
different in April 1957. a 

4 Jronically, on this particular phrase in tablet no. 176, Ventris and Chadwick indulge in 
‘interpretation’. In the documents section of the volume, they render it, ‘the smiths are excused 
payment’, and in the vocabulary they give o-u-di-do-si still a third shading: ‘they do not contri- 


bute’. 
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seems clearly tied to the Greek demios; whereas the latter has no equally 
obvious Greek link (pp. 235-36).+ 

The way in which types of words fall into the two categories renders the 40- 
per-cent group less significant for the historian. Much of it—though by no 
means all—is made up of names of objects or descriptive adjectives. In the 
other group come virtually all the words which seem to define the character 
of land holdings, most occupational terms (a numerous class), and all but 
three of the fairly large number of ‘titles’ indicating social or political status.? 

It is impossible, therefore, to express the present state of the decipherment 
in meaningful percentages. Progress on the linguistic side has far outstripped 
progress in interpretation of the contents. That is precisely what could have 
been predicted. Hieroglyphics and cuneiform scripts have been read for a very 
long time, and the texts are incomparably superior in number, variety, and 
length. Yet our understanding of Babylonian and Egyptian land tenure, for 
example, remains very imperfect.? The immediate question before us, then, is 
not a consideration of this or that detail in the Mycenaean world, but such 
general considerations as may legitimately be raised at this stage, less than four 
years since the first Ventris-Chadwick article appeared. 


III 


All the tablets were found in (or in close conjunction with) the palace ruins.4 
That is an archaeological fact of basic importance, for it leads to the hypothesis 
that we are here in contact with a far-reaching and elaborately organized 
palace economy of a broad type well attested and heavily documented all over 
the ancient Near East.® Such an economy was unknown in Greece after the fall 
of Mycenae, and, logically enough, equally unknown were archives and 
administrative texts of this character and the large, complicated palace 
structures with their great magazines and archive-rooms.® How far the Myce- 


1 Again I must say that the necessary caution shown by Ventris and Chadwick is not shared 
universally: ‘certain’ definitions of such words as o-na-to have already appeared in astonishing 
number. 

2 In the last-named category, the three reasonable exceptions are do-e-ro (fem. do-e-ra)—‘slave’ ; 
ra-wa-ke-ta—leader of the people, commander (?)’; wa-na-ka— king’; and obviously neither the 
English ‘slave’ nor ‘leader of the people’ necessarily gives the real sense. 

3 It is not only Beattie who must be reminded of this, but also some of the more enthusiastic 
interpreters of the texts, who have counter-attacked with an animus which has the air of 
protesting too much, 

4 There is no doubt of this for Knossos and Pylos, but the situation in Mycenae has been 
needlessly confused by Wace’s calling one of the buildings ‘House of the Oil Merchant’, which 
he did largely for the reason that ‘the basement yielded thirty large stirrup-jars which “had 
originally contained oil, for their clay is heavily impregnated with oil” ’ (p. 217). Unfortunately, 
whereas Ventris‘and Chadwick are cognizant of the worthlessness of an identification based on 
such grounds, Wace’s label has them turning to the possibility that some of the tablets record 
private activity, although all the evidence there is argues against it (see pp. 109-10, 113, 179, 
225). Unless evidence to the contrary is discovered —and jars are not evidence in this respect— 
it is necessary to assume that these particular, so-called private houses of Mycenae were nothing 
of the kind; see, briefly, on the archaeological support for this assumption, Marinatos, op.cit. 15. 

® Perhaps the best available survey is still that of Lagash, a Sumerian city at its height about 
2300 B.C.; see A, Falkenstein, ‘La cité-temple sumérienne’, Cahiers d’histoire mondiale, I (1954), 
784-814; more fully A. Deimel, Sumerische Tempelwirtschaft zur Zeit Urukagines [ Analecta Orientalia, 
II (Rome, 1932)]; Anna Schneider, Die swmerische Tempelstadt [Staatswissenschaftliche Beitrage, 
IV (Essen, 1920)]; cf. the still incomplete study of M. Lambert, “Textes commerciaux de 
Lagash (époque présargonique)’, Rev. Ass. XLVIL (1953), 57-63, 105-20. (The distinction 
between palace and temple need not concern us.). 

§ It is worth noting that these generalizations about the Mycenaean palace organization do 
not require acceptance of any given reading in the tablets, or even of the decipherment as a 
whole, The palace ruins are there for everyone to see, and the archival character of the tablets 
had been reasonably—I should say decisively—established before 1952. 
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naean palace economy actually reached, whether it covered the whole of the 
economy or left some areas to independent ‘private’ activity, js not now 
determinable, but I suggest that the former is the better working hypothesis. 

At least this much seems deducible from the tablets: that the palace records 
embraced agriculture and pasturage; a great range of specialized productive 
processes; stores of goods of a variety and number which point well beyond the 
mere consumption needs of the palace narrowly conceived (even allowing for 
extensive waste and conspicuous display); and a numerous personnel hier- 
archically ordered from ‘slaves’ to the king at the top, each stratum connected 
in the actual texts with either a function (including military and religious as 
well as ‘economic’) or a holding of land, or both. In all this activity, a number 
of important things are missing. No word on any existing tablet has been read 
which, by any reasonable analysis, can mean ‘to buy’, ‘to sell’, ‘to lend’, or “to 
pay a wage’ (or the corresponding nouns).! Furthermore, Ventris and Chadwick 
note that they ‘have not yet been able to identify any payment in silver or gold 
for services rendered’ (p. 113), and that there is no evidence ‘of anything 
approaching currency. Every commodity is listed separately, and there is never 
any sign of equivalence between one unit and another’ (p. 198).2 Taken 
together, these silences can, I think, legitimately constitute one exception to the 
general doubt I raised in section II about arguments from silence. They reveal a 
massive redistributive operation, in which all personnel and all activities, all 
movements of both persons and goods, so to speak, were administratively fixed. 
Work was performed, land and goods were parcelled out, payments were made 
(i.e., allocations, quotas, rations) according to fixed schedules which were 
frequently corrected and re-established (perhaps even annually). Such a net- 
work of centralized activity requires records—more precisely, records in the 
form, and in the minute detail, which we have on the tablets. But it can dispense 
with permanent records, and even, it would seem, with balance sheets and 
systematic summaries. 

This is not to deny the existence of trade, but there the silence of the texts 
blocks us completely. We know nothing about possible exchanges by individuals 
after the chain of administrative distribution was completed. More important, 
we know nothing about foreign trade other than the fact that it existed.3 We 
know neither who organized the foreign trade nor who carried on the actual 
operations. If one must guess, I should come down on the side of the palace, 
although I am unwilling to hazard any kind of guess about the personnel or 


1 I say this despite the following two texts, which I quote in English in full exactly as they are 
published by Ventris and Chadwick. 13 = PY Ad 691: ‘At Pylos: nine sons of the super- 
numerary women, and of the wage-earners and casual workers.’ The philological justification 
of this translation is extremely thin, and the whole thing is out of character with the other texts 
of the Ad series — and it makes little sense. 35 = KN Am 815: ‘At Pharai: wages for eighteen 
men and eight boys: grain per month (?) 1170 1. of barley.’ This could make sense, but the 
authors’ commentary shows that it is, in fact, nothing but a pure guess, and, I think, a wrong one. 

2 Sundwall, op.cit. 7-8, 10, 13-14, injects evaluation into the Knossos livestock tablets by 
interpreting ideogram no. 45 as a Wertzeichen. Although his objections to reading this ideogram 
as ‘wool’ (admittedly not ‘fully confirmed’, Ventris and Chadwick, p. 203) are strong, his case for 
his own interpretation is very weak intrinsically, and draws for analogy on a conception of 
Homeric ‘cattle money’ against which I argued in ‘Marriage, Sale and Gift in the Homeric 
World’, Rev. international des droits de Vantiquité, 3rd ser. If (1955), 172-74: 

3 The presence of gold and ivory in the archaeological finds is proof enough. Cf. the scattered 
evidence from Semitic loan-words given by Ventris and Chadwick on pp. 91, 135-35, 319-20. 
The archaeological evidence has been assembled by H. J. Kantor, “The Aegean and the Orient 
in the Second Millennium B.C.,’ A.J.A. LI (1947), 1-103; cf. Jean Vercoutter, Essai sur les 
relations entre Egyptiens et Préhellénes (Paris, 1954); F. H. Stibbings, Mycenaean Pottery from the 


Levant (Cambridge, 1951). 
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their nationality. The history of the ancient Near East shows an unmistakable 
tendency for the palace (or temple) to monopolize commerce whenever it could, 
and Mycenaean civilization in the period of the labyrinthine palaces and the 
elaborate documentation has all the marks of just such a stage.! The absence of 
texts is not decisive here, no more than it is for all foreign relations. 

At this point I shall digress to consider the history of one group of cuneiform 
tablets because it contains a number of valuable lessons for the student of the 
Mycenaean economy. The documents concerned come chiefly from the city of 
Larsa and span the end of Hammurabi’s reign and the first years of his 
successor’s, and they record large-scale dealings in fish (as many as 15,000 fish 
in one instance). Most of the texts look simple and straightforward, and the 
conclusion quickly reached by Assyriologists was summed up by Heichelheim 
in 1938 in his standard Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums: ‘Numerous cuneiform 
documents deal with the sale and lease of such property, which, with the rise of 
Zinskapital entailed the possibility of profitable investment of capital ... Thus 
fishing was drawn (though only up to a certain point) into the more advanced 
monetary economic patterns (geldwirtschaftlichen Wirtschaftsformen) of the ancient 
Near East...’2 In 1942, Koschaker drew an altogether different picture.? In 
place of large-scale buying and selling, Zinskapital, and investment, Koschaker 
saw a number of purely administrative operations: the fish were delivered to the 
palace account as obligatory payments by the fishermen, the palace then 
disposed of the product through an official, the tamkarum, though the documents 
do not permit us to follow the procedure after the latter took charge. 

The explanation of this almost incredible divergence of views lies in the texts 
themselves. They look very much like ordinary sales agreements, with the 
words customarily translated ‘buy’ and ‘sell’, and, worse still, with ‘prices’ 
reckoned in silver, with dates of payment and occasional indications of delays 
in payment.¢ All this, Koschaker discovered, was a fictitious juristic cloak. The 
documents are not agreements, or private records of any kind, but ‘sheets’ 
from the palace Geschdftsbuch, in which, for book-keeping purposes, all the oper- 
ations were recorded in fictitious, fixed ‘silver’ prices, as if the fish had been 
bought from the fishermen and sold to the tamkarum, whereas in reality they 
were moved from one to the other as part of the network of status operations 
within the palace economy. 

Now Koschaker did not discover palace trade monopoly or an administra- 
tive palace economy. Their existence was already well known. But Koschaker’s 


' J must dissociate myself, however, from the traditional view that the Greek legends about 
Minos represent folk memory of a commercial empire, a view which has been vigorously 
combatted by C. G. Starr, “The Myth of the Minoan Thalassocracy’, Historia, III (1955),282- 
gi. Starr was unable to take advantage of the decipherment, which has contributed very little 
to the discussion, but that little all in one direction. A careful study of the place-names in the 
Knossos tablets leads Ventris and Chadwick to this conclusion (p. 141): ‘that the area in contact 
with, and probably subject to, Knossos covers virtually the whole of Crete; and that no names 
can be located outside the island. The isolated case of Kuprios applied to spices implies no more 
than trade. ‘Thus there is so far no evidence to support the theory of a thalassocracy, at least at 
the time of the fall of Knossos.’ For a sensible general statement on trade in this period, its pro- 
portions and its motivation, see Vercoutter, of.cit. ch. I. 

* F. M. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums (Leiden, 1938), I, 161-62. 

3 Paul Koschaker, ‘Zur staatlichen Wirtschaftsverwaltung in altbabylonischer Zeit, insbe- 
sondere nach Urkunden aus Larsa’, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XLVII (1942), 135-80. In what 
follows, I give a very simplified statement of a most intricate analysis. (It was Professor Karl 
Polanyi of Columbia University who first called my attention to this article several years ago.) 

4 Here is proof enough, if it is needed, that the presence in the Mycenaean spice tablets (nos. 
105-107, to which I made reference in section I) of the word o-pe-ro, translated ‘deficit’ by 
Ventris and Chadwick, is no evidence at all of ‘business dealings’ by a private merchant. 
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study revealed — and this, in my judgment, makes it a turning-point in eco- 
nomic studies of the ancient Near East — first, that this kind of economy was 
more prevalent than had been believed; second, that it might lie concealed in 
the most unexpected places. Methodologically, it is important to stress two 
points in particular: (1) Hammurabi’s laws turn out to be more hindrance 
than help in such questions, often ignoring or actually contradicting the legal 
practices and principles discovered in contemporary documents. (2) The key 
figure in the Larsa operations was the tamkarum (Sumerian damgar), who is 
known from a great variety of places and who appears in all the books as the 
Babylonian merchant par excellence. Yet now we see that, with no change in 
title, he was sometimes not a private trader but a member of the palace hier- 
archy.1} 

The extent of the legal fiction in the Larsa tablets is astounding, for an 
administrative operation is treated as if it were a private-law transaction, so 
thoroughly that a generation of experts in the law and language were com- 
pletely taken in. Nor is this the only instance: the recourse to complex legal 
fictions was apparently a common phenomenon in the ancient Near East.? 
The reasons, I believe, escape us, but we can be certain that where such 
fictions are employed, the relevant institutions already have a long and 
complicated history behind them. By the use of fiction, the scribes of the ancient 
Near East, who were the jurists, adapted the law to meet new (or revived) 
needs while retaining the rigidity of form which is so prominent in the docu- 
ments from this region. 

I am not leading up to the proposition that the Mycenaean tablets are full 
of legal fictions. We are too ignorant for such a suggestion at present, and it 
will probably turn out to be otherwise. But I have no doubt that a considerable 
history lay behind the tablets, of which we know nothing. That control over the 
texts is therefore lacking. And we also lack the control that comes from a variety 
of texts, private documents and laws to set alongside the entries in a palace 
archive. ‘An administrative document,’ in Koschaker’s gloomy words, ‘provides 
only one link in a chain of proceedings, and only when complete does it reveal 
the administrative mechanism. Therefore one administrative document is, 
of itself, unyielding, its exposition a hopeless matter if other links in the chain 
are not available.’ For the Mycenaean tablets this is particularly true of the 
land-tenure texts, and they are the key to the whole complex of documents. 

It is embarrassing to turn to these land-tenure tablets. In three years so much 


1 See W. F. Leemans, The Old Babylonian Merchant (Leiden, 1950). 

2 Perhaps the most striking instance is found in the fifteenth-century B.C. adoption texts 
from Nuzi (near Kirkuk); see F. R. Steele, Wuzi Real Estate Transactions {American Oriental Series, 
XXV (1943)]; Hildegard Lewy, “The Nuzian Feudal System’, Orientalia, n.s., XI (1942), 1-40, 
209-50, 297-349; P. M. Purves, ‘Commentary on Nuzi Real Property in the Light of Recent 
Studies’, 7. of Near Eastern Studies, 1V (1945), 68-86; and the interchange between Mrs. Lewy 
and Purves in J.N.E.S. VI (1947), 180-85. Some five hundred texts ‘concern the transfer 
of real estate in one form or another’, and yet ‘there is not to be found a single example of 
an unequivocal sale, rent, or loan of real estate’ (Steele, pp. 14-15). Most scholars think the 
adoptions are a cover for sales, but Mrs Lewy argues that they are a kind of transfer of rever- 
sionary rights to the king (which, unfortunately, she dresses up in a full panoply of feudal 
terminology). In my layman’s judgment, her arguments have not been satisfactorily refuted. 
Additional examples of legal fiction, especially from the Phoenician city of Ugarit, will be found 
in G. Boyer, ‘Sur quelques emplois de la fiction dans l’ancien droit oriental’, R.LD.A., 3rd ser. 
I (1954), 73-100. See also (with a very different emphasis) Elena Cassin, ‘Symboles de cession 
immobiliére dans l’ancien droit mésopotamien’, L’ Année sociologique (1952), 107-61. 

3 It is in providing the history behind the Larsa fiction that Leemans, of.cit. is so valuable for 
our purposes. 

4 Koschaker, op.cit. 180. 
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has been written about them, building up a fine picture of the land regime of 
Pylos (the only site in which a sufficient series of texts has been found) , but 
almost none of it, in my judgment, has any reasonable warrant at this time. 
Everything rests on a handful of key words (plus the grain ideogram) : da-mo, 
ke-ke-me-na, ki-ti-me-na, ko-to-na, and o-na-to, which Ventris and Chadwick 
render as ‘village’; ‘approx. communal’; ‘ “brought into cultivation (by 
private initiative?)”, of land not administered by the damos' ; ‘estate, plot of 
land’; and ‘a holding, lease or purchase (?) of land’, respectively.1 Except for 
ko-to-na, not one of these meanings is contextually determined or controlled; 
they have all been deduced philologically. Even when the philologists reach 
agreement (and they have not got very far), a historian finds himself dis- 
satisfied with the semantics—and it is meaning which is at stake. Of the five 
words listed, only da-mo is ‘obvious’. The trouble is that in Homer demos already 
has three distinct meanings (none of them equivalent to ‘village’), and later 
Greek added three or four more. Although all these meanings have a connexion, 
the selection of the correct one makes all the difference; if, indeed, any one of 
them provides the proper sense for the tablets. To hit upon ‘village’ or ‘collec- 
tivity’, even as a convention, is to introduce a very precise and far-reaching 
interpretation through the back door, and from everything I have already said 
it will be clear why I cannot accept that definition.? Ao-to-na presents a difficulty 
of another kind. The sense of ‘field, plot’ can be deduced from the formulas, 
but its one Greek link is the rare word ktoina, known only from a small number 
of Rhodian inscriptions of the third or second century B.C. (1.e., a thousand 
years later) and from a corrupt gloss in the Alexandrian lexicographer 
Hesychius (probably of the fifth century A.D.). Just what the Rhodian ktoina 
was is by no means clear,? but it was surely not a ‘small-scale unit of cultivation’ 
(p. 232). The remaining three words require no examination here: the lexical 
situation is still worse.4 

Nevertheless, a few facts and conclusions emerge, almost (though not quite) 
without our reading any single word.® (1) Minute arrangements regarding 
land were an important part of the palace economy. Both the complexity and 
the elaborate controls of the system are evident from a number of hints, of 
which I shall single out, for the moment, merely the way in which the docu- 
ments overlap and the very precise numbers in each entry.® (2) There were 
essential juridical distinctions in landholding. Whatever ke-ke-me-na and ki-ti- 
me-na mean, they are the names for two contrasting tenure categories (quite 
certainly not just ‘cultivated’ and ‘uncultivated’, or ‘arable’ and ‘pasture’, or 
anything of that character), the former ‘almost invariably’ linked with the 
da-mo (p. 233). And these two words, though the most common, do not exhaust 


' These are the definitions in their vocabulary at the end. Minor variants will be found through- 
out the volume when the words come up in a text or in the discussion. One sympathizes with 
the necessity to find English renditions, no matter how tentative, but words like ‘lease’ are too 
precise for the purpose, and, as one could have predicted, they quickly acquire their technical 
connotation, e.g., in W. E. Brown, ‘Land Tenure in Mycenaean Pylos’, Historia, V (1956), 385- 
400. 

2 The medievalist, at least, will at once recognize an old friend, the Indo-European village 
community. I shall return to this in section 1V. 

3 See P. M. Fraser and G. E. Bean, The Rhodian Peraea and Islands (Oxford, 1954), 95-96. 

4 Despite my agnosticism about all the individual words, I agree that these texts deal with the 
land. There are too many echoes of relevant Greek words for mere coincidence, even if the mea- 
ning of each word eludes us. And there is the grain ideogram. 

° It is the great merit of the first part of Bennett’s article, op.cit. to have demonstrated how 
much can be discovered from the formulas alone, without reference to the decipherment. 

§ See Bennett, of.cit. 103-17. 
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the types of tenure. (3) The personnel specified in the land tablets may include 
the whole range of Mycenaean statuses and occupations: king to ‘slave’ 
priestess, shepherd, potter, etc. This fact, combined with the absence of any 
indication of rent (in ‘money’ or kind), suggests that much (and perhaps all) 
land was held with an office, status, or occupation, and that obligations to and 
from the centre were calculated and met by allocations and quotas of land and 
products (agricultural, industrial, and intellectual). We must imagine a situation 
in which officials, soldiers, craftsmen, herders, and farmers all held land (or 
worked on the land) on condition that they rendered either appropriate ser- 
vices or quotas of products, industrial or agricultural as the case may be. We 
must imagine, further, a variety of complications growing up over the centuries, 
so that the same individual could hold more than one estate, each under diffe- 
rent conditions, or that different ways of allocating raw materials could exist 
simultaneously, or that allowance could be made for distinctions between ‘slave’ 
and ‘free’, and so forth. In such a system, precise numbers of things and amounts 
of land would have to appear in the records—and they do; but not equivalent 
values—and they are not found.! 


IV 


Further progress in the decipherment and interpretation of the tablets—barring 
the unexpected discovery of altogether different kinds of material—rests of 
necessity on (1) systematic, quasi-statistical investigation of words, word- 
combinations, and formulas, on the model of cryptographic analysis; (2) 
complicated philological study of equations with known Greek words and 
forms; and (3) analogies drawn from other societies. The first two need not 
detain us. I have already suggested that there are grave weaknesses and dangers 
in trying to build on Greek words and etymologies. In any event, this is the. 
philologist’s work; the historian’s comes under the third heading.? 
Comparative analysis demands some consideration of method. The first 
question is: comparison with whom? Inevitably, the discovery that the lan- 
guage of the tablets was Greek at once directed attention to Greek sources, and 
particularly to the oldest, the Ziad and Odyssey. Elsewhere I have argued at 


1 The ancient Near East is full of parallels and analogies. I shall merely point to the land- 
holdings in Larsa of both the tankarum and the fishermen; see Koschaker, op.cit. 135-38, 148-60. 
Failure to appreciate this possibility has led to unnecessary speculation in the literature on the 
Mycenaean tablets, e.g., the suggestion by Bennett, op.cit. 130, that the shepherds were not 
actual herders but ‘shepherds of the people’ like Homer’s Agamemnon. Ventris and Chadwick 
note (p. 123) ‘the absence of any word implying that the raising of crops was a specific occu- 
pation’. But many of the men named in the land-tenure texts have no occupation or status 
identification, and I suggest that where this is the case, the men were on the land (in whatever 
status) entirely as agriculturists. (Why the scribe himself never appears in the tablets is a real 
puzzle, and I have no suggestion to offer.) 

2 There is, of course, ‘common sense’, the most dangerous of all tools of analysis, since it is 
only a cover for the author’s own (modern) values and images, in the absence of, or in disregard 
of, evidence. When, for example, Brown, op.cit. 390, writes, ‘thus the community might permit 
the chief swineherd, cowherd, or bee-keeper to lease portions of his common lands to certain 
military officers as a perquisite of service’—without a shred of evidence or justification, I need 
hardly add—we have moved from historical study to parlour guessing-games. Cf. M. S. Ruipé- 
rez, ‘Une charte royale de partage des terres a Pylos’, Minos, IV (1956), 146-64, who begins 
with a series of assumptions and ‘tests’ them by circular reasoning. The same general criticism, 
I am sorry to say, applies to the second half of Bennett, of.cit. He is mistaken when he says that 
the conclusions of his purely formal analysis of the tablets are ‘then seen to correspond to the 
sense of the tablets as they have been interpreted through their deciphered texts’ (p. 103)- His 
formal analysis can be made to correspond with any number of incompatible interpretations, 
provided only that the latter assign different meanings to different words. 
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length that this is an illusion, that the discontinuity between the Mycenaean 
world and the Greek was so great that it is fruitless to look to the latter for 
guidance in the former.! I shall not repeat my arguments here beyond the 
simple statement that never in the Greek world proper (that is, excluding such 
basically alien societies as Ptolemaic Egypt) do we find palace complexes, 
archives, or a palace economy like the Mycenaean. Because the Greek language 
survived, many Mycenaean terms lived on, too, but it Is a mistake to assume 
that, where institutions are concerned, their meanings remained essentially 
unaltered in the radically different society whose embryo we see in the Homeric 
poems. Once that is admitted, the usefulness of Greek analogies ebbs away to 
a very thin trickle.2 Other Indo-European analogies, insofar as they rest solely 
on philology and the discarded myth of Indo-European society, are even less 
useful. ‘ 

The alternative source of comparisons is the world which was contemporary 
with Mycenae—Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia—irrespective of 
membership in one or another language group. Mere contemporaneity, of 
course, is insufficient warrant for analogy, and I am using the word very 
loosely, to take in the whole of the second millennium B.C. and even some 
centuries outside.4 However, in considering the administrative economy of the 
palace, I have tried to indicate a proper base. If I am right, then the direction 
of further study is self-evident. Ventris and Chadwick have made an important 
start. ‘These contemporary records’, they write (p. 106) ‘present the most 
useful and significant analogies with the Mycenaean tablets, and will often be 
found quoted in our commentary.’ The urgent next step is typological. The 
bits-and-pieces method of comparative analysis is both limited and, ultimately, 
misleading.® The world of the ancient Near East was not all of one piece. Both 
the material remains and the documents show great variety and considerable 

1 Finley, ‘Homer and Mycenae: Property and Tenure’, Historia, VI (1957), 133-59. Simular 
arguments were put forward independently by A. Heubeck in a review in Gnomon, X XIX (1957), 
40-43. 

2 Ventris and Chadwick show constant awareness of this point. Unfortunately, the magnetic 
pull of the language is too strong, and the restraint they themselves recommend ‘in quoting 
from Homer material parallels to the subject-matter of our tablets’ (p. 107) often weakens. To call 
upon ‘identity of climate and geography, ... continuity of history and race’ is largely irrelevant. 

3 T should not have mentioned this possibility at all, were it not for the approach of L. R. 
Palmer, the dominating figure in the study of the Mycenaean social system. His viewpoint will 
be evident merely from the titles of some of his publications: “The Homeric and the Indo-Euro- 
pean House’, Trans. of the Philological Soc. (1948), 92-120; ‘The Indo-European Origins of 
Greek Justice’, ibid. (1950), 149-68; Achaeans and Indo-Europeans (Inaug., Oxford, 1955); ‘The 
Concept of Social Obligation in Indo-European’, Hommages 4 Max Niedermann (Brussels, 1956), 
258-69. In this journal, it is surely unnecessary to go over that ground again. But a new source 
has recently joined Tacitus’s Germans, namely, the Hittites, and it is perhaps necessary to 
indicate that, although at least four translations of the Hittite laws have appeared in the present 
generation, the jurists among Hittitologists are agreed that, in the complete absence of Hittite 
private documents, we scarcely begin to understand the Hittite system in general, its land 
regime in particular, and the long history behind both. See, e.g., the opening remarks by V. 
KoroSec, ‘Das Eigentum an Haustieren nach dem hethitischen Gesetzbuch’, Symbolae ... Paulo 
Koschaker dedicatae (Leiden, 1939), 37-49; cf. H. G. Gitterbock in Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Suppl. no. 17 (1954), 20-21. 

‘ Contemporaneity becomes more critical in a consideration of diffusion and convergence, 
which I shall ignore except to note the sections in Ventris and Chadwick on weights and mea- 
sures (pp. 53-60). 

5 A check reveals that Ventris and Chadwick turned to other contemporary records chiefly 
for objects and descriptive terms, and for that purpose the methodological problem is not so 
serious. Nor is it objectionable, within those limits, to go directly to the raw text collections, as 
they did almost exclusively. For the study of institutions, however, that is a great mistake. One 
must turn to the experts, who are not always the editors of the texts. They are not always infalli- 
ble, either, but there is no need to become metaphysical. 
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movement. A typology must be established, and from that working base, 
systematic comparative analysis will be fruitful. Out of it, I believe, the palace 
economy will emerge as the pivotal institution. Mycenae will probably remain 
on the periphery of such study, because of the nature of the documentation, 
but the decipherment has, at least, one significant contribution to make. It 
helps free ‘Asiatic society’ from its traditional links with both the ‘Orient’ and 
the inundated river-valleys.! 

By a palace economy I understand a pattern of organization—economic, 
social, political—essentially different from any which appears in the traditional 
western typologies. The presence of some similarities, such as slaves, for 
instance, or conditional tenures of land, is obvious, but their location within 
the total context is another matter. ‘Some sort of feudal system of land tenure is 
certain’, say Ventris and Chadwick (p. 121), and, to my knowledge, everyone 
who has written on the Mycenaean tablets shares that view. But just this, in my 
opinion, is the stumbling-block to understanding not only Mycenae but also 
its contemporaries. Nowhere do the exotic feudalisms which so irritated Marc 
Bloch grow more luxuriantly, and in less appropriate surroundings.” It is 
necessary to uproot all the weeds, and to consider these social relations as 
something new and different.3 That creates very great problems for the his- 
torian of the west, who lacks both the concepts and the language, and must 
invent them. It is a difficulty which demands disciplined boldness, and on the 
philological side Ventris and Chadwick have set a fine precedent. 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


1 Mycenae also raises the question, on which too little work has been done, of social break- 
down and losses of major skills and techniques—the art of writing, for one. 

2 Koschaker, of.cit. for example, sees no difficulty in calling Larsa both feudal and Staatssozia- 
lismus, its scribes ‘nicht bloss Birokraten, sondern Birokratissimi’. Most Orientalists talk the 
same way. It is therefore extremely revealing to see what happens when a first-rate Egyptologist 
is brought into direct contact with historians of feudalism. In the symposium, Feudalism in HMis- 
tory, ed. by Rushton Colbourne (Princeton, 1956), W. F. Edgerton prefaces his study of Egypt 
with the following (p. 120): ‘It seems sure that Egyptologists who have applied the term feudal 
to certain periods of Egyptian history have not had in mind any such substantive concept of 
feudalism as is put forward in the Introductory Essay to the present volume... In the body of 
the present essay, therefore, no opinions are offered as to whether any of the institutions de- 
scribed are feudal; it is sought merely to show ... what the institutions were. It may be suggested 
here that they were not truly feudal.’ (The adequacy of the ‘substantive concept of feudalism 
put forward in that volume is not now under consideration. ) 

3 Koschaker, op.cit. 180, went astray when he attributed the extraordinary difficulty in grasp- 
ing the Larsa pattern solely to the bureaucratic ‘mentality behind the texts. Aber ist . ee 
rationalen Denken hier wirklich am Platze, denkt Burokratismus Res wirklich rational ...! 
The answer is: Yes, provided we know the premises, which are not ours (and in that sense alone, 


not rational). 
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J. W. F. Hity. Tudor and Stuart Lincoln. (Cambridge University Press. 1956. 
Pp. xiv + 254. 325.6d.). 


Dr Hill’s Medieval Lincoln (1948) will be well remembered. In the volume under 
review, the author carries on the history of the city into the early eighteenth 
century. Dr Hill has long been a member of the Lincoln city council, and has 
occupied the mayoral chair. This gives him a considerable advantage over the 
rest of us in the writing of urban history; but this special experience also has 
its disadvantages when it comes to the economic and social side of life. To 
review his book fairly is as difficult as reviewing Sir Winston Churchill’s 
History of the English-speaking Peoples, and for roughly the same reasons. In both 
cases the author has been accustomed to sit at the centre of government, to 
view things from above and not from the standpoint of the governed. In Tudor 
and Stuart Lincoln there are ten chapters, arranged to some extent chrono- 
logically and to some extent by subjects. Apart from two chapters specifically 
allocated to economic and social affairs under the early and the later Stuarts 
respectively, one must look for the account of economic and social changes in 
chapters devoted to other subjects. It is therefore not easy for the economic 
historian to follow his own interests through the sixteenth century. This is not 
wholly the author’s fault. A satisfactory plan for the writing of a local history 
is nearly impossible to achieve; and the specialist historian must not be too 
hard upon an author grappling with the multiform life of a provincial city 
through the space of two hundred years. 

Moreover, the local historian suffers from having a double target. He must 
either write so as to interest those who live in his chosen place, in which case 
descriptive and antiquarian detail (I use the adjective without any censure) are 
in large measure necessary; or he may write to interest professional historians 
by an analysis of one local community, with particular reference to the pro- 
cesses of historical change. It would be fair to say that Dr Hill has chosen the 
first objective and has discharged his task well. 

If, however, the study of English urban history is to advance beyond the long 
and honourable tradition which Dr Hill so well exemplifies, it must ask certain 
fundamental questions and seek to answer them. In the first place, how can one 
study a single town in a vacuum? How does one know what is happening to it 
over a period of time, unless one uses the comparative approach? The cardinal 
economic and social fact about Lincoln in this period is surely that whereas the 
city stood fourth or fifth in the provinces down to the end of the fourteenth 
century, it had fallen to nineteenth place among provincial towns by the early 
sixteenth. A dramatic change took place during the fifteenth century which 
was nowhere brought out in Medieval Lincoln, and which must have affected, 
one would think, the entire economic and social structure of the city. Through- 
out the period covered by Tudor and Stuart Lincoln, Lincoln was virtually 
stagnating, or losing ground slowly, so that in 1660-70 it stood twenty-second in 
size and wealth among provincial towns, as measured by the number of 
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hearths in the town at that date. Lincoln, which had once stood with York 
and Bristol, now ranked with such places as Rochester and Dover in point of 
wealth and size. 

Dr Hill, it is true, has a good deal to say in his first chapter of the evidences 
of decay as revealed in the demolition of medieval parish churches, and of the 
usual abortive attempts by the city fathers during the sixteenth century to re- 
establish the cloth trade, but all this is descriptive rather than interpretative. 
The real damage had been done before the sixteenth century opened; a new 
kind of town must have been created out of the economic strains and stresses of 
the preceding generations, but we do not get a clear picture anywhere in this 
volume of its occupational or its social structure. The lists of freemen and 
apprentices are used more than once (cf. p. 88), and one suspects that a 
complete, systematic analysis of these lists over the space of, say, two generations 
might have yielded the required picture, supplemented perhaps by such gild 
records as survive. 

Secondly, the urban historian must regard the vicissitudes of population 
over a long period, as fundamental to his study. Here again there is no clear 
picture of what was happening at Lincoln during this period. Information on 
the subject is scattered over various pages in the book, and important con- 
clusions are dismissed in a brief and tantalising manner (cf. pp. 88-9). The 
discussion of population in the period 1662-1721 (p. 210) is perfunctory, and 
it is vitiated to a considerable extent by the fact that the hearth tax assessment 
of 1662 does not include households exempted from tax. This class may well 
have constituted (if we may judge by certain other towns) at least a third of the 
total population, possibly as many as forty per cent. Because of this, too, the 
remarks on pages 210-11 on the subject of the size of houses are quite misleading. 
Dr Hill suggests that only 130 houses out ofa total of 470 had one hearth; but the 
inclusion of the exempted households would give very different figures indeed. 
They would, in fact, have greatly strengthened his own case, that ‘the dwellings 
of the great majority were miserably poor’. Incidentally, the hearth tax 
assessed ‘households’, rather than separate houses as Dr Hill assumes, an 
important distinction in the larger towns at least, where the crowding of several 
families into ‘tenements’ was already very noticeable in the 1670’s. On page 88 
the population return ascribed to 1562~7 can be dated precisely to 1563. 

Thirdly, the urban historian must consider the social changes that may be 
—almost certainly are—taking place over the space of several generations. 
How important were the gentry and the higher clergy in local society and 
government, especially in a city like Lincoln, as compared with the merchant 
class, for example? How was the merchant class recruited, and how long did a 
merchant family last in business? Who formed the economically dominant 
class of merchants or traders at Lincoln in this period? That is, who supplied 
the most mayors to the town and filled the vacancies on the council? At Leices- 
ter one can trace important changes in the economic structure of the town, 
reflecting corresponding changes in the surrounding countryside, in the re- 
markable number of butchers and tanners who filled the mayoral chair in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. At the other end of the social scale we 
need to consider the size of the poor as a class. Dr Hill, like other writers on 
local history, gives a great deal of information about the treatment and relief of 
poverty, and experiments for its cure, but he gives no account of the size of the 
problem. These are admittedly not easy questions to answer, but most towns 
possess some records which permit some quantitative estimates, — 

There remain one or two other aspects of urban history which are not so 
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fundamental but are nevertheless important. It is apparent from Dr Hill’s book, 
for example, that there exists at Lincoln a very considerable number of probate 
inventories. Occasionally he makes use of a few, but in a frustrating way. We 
are told on page 89 that ‘there were in various ways rising standards of com- 
fort’ in the sixteenth century, ‘as is suggested by the study of wills and inventories’. 
But that is all that is said on this not unimportant subject. Whose standards of 
comfort were rising, and in what ways? On p. 93 we are told that alderman 
John Becke, draper, left behind him goods and debts to the value of over 
£2000. Would not a brief examination of his stock-in-trade, his own debts, and 
the debts owing to him, have revealed much valuable material about internal 
markets, and the range of a big provincial trader’s business? All the merchants’ 
and traders’ inventories should have been examined in this light. 

From the same sources, too, one could have hoped that Dr Hill would have 
made a detailed study of the houses of the various social classes of the city. 
We know almost nothing of the merchant houses of English cities, let alone the 
houses of the classes below them; and this is far from being an antiquarian 
study only. The Great Rebuilding of rural England between about 1570 and 
1640 was only brought to light by the examination of thousands of probate 
inventories, and of hundreds of surviving houses on the ground. The evidence 
of surviving houses in our towns suggests that there was a similar rebuilding 
here also, but was it somewhat earlier than that of the countryside, and did it 
affect all social classes equally? 

If the writing of urban history is to advance in this country it is necessary to 
clarify our views as to the questions that it should be engaged in answering. I 
have suggested some of the fundamental questions above, though possibly not 
all, and have chosen to review Dr Hill’s book in this way rather than another 
which would, rightly, have stressed the immense amount of work he has put 
into Tudor and Stuart Lincoln, and the valuable material (on local prices, for 
example) that he has brought together as a quarry for the economic and social 
historian of this period. W. G. Hoskins 


All Souls College, Oxford 


D. S. L. Carpwe.i. The Organisation of Science in England (Heinemann. 1957. 
Pp. ix + 199. 18s.). 


Dr Cardwell has set out to investigate ‘the social origins of applied science’, and 
for this purpose he says that ‘we need to know in great detail the relationship it 
[applied science] bears to economic and social institutions as well as to the 
cognate activities of pure science and technology’. In the course of carrying 
out the task which he has set for himself and has defined in this way he has 
covered a very wide field beginning with the eighteenth-century background 
and developments on the continent of Europe. From 1800 onwards he confines 
his enquiries chiefly to England, neglecting little that could have any bearing 
on the problem. He describes the place of science in the mechanics’ institutes 
the schools, the universities and the examination system; notice is taken of the 
views of commissions and committees and of the pronouncements of eminent 
persons on their own. The collection of all this material is of considerable value 
in itself; in particular the book is noteworthy for the large number of aptly 
chosen quotations from the published opinions of outstanding figures in public 
life as well as of the scientists. vee 


Writing in 1853 an official Belgian observer, quoted by Dr Cardwell, reported 
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to his government that ‘English industrial supremacy was due to immunity 
from revolution and invasion, to liberal political institutions, to great natural 
resources and to commercial genius, but not to industrial skill, though British 
manufacturers were increasingly alive to the need for industrial instruction’. 
At that time there was no question of backwardness in the application of 
science to industry if Dr Cardwell is right in putting, ‘the beginning of true 
applied science’ at about 1860; but our educational arrangements were de- 
fective in that there was lack of opportunity for formal training in technical and 
workshop skill. There is little doubt that when ‘true applied science’ became 
available, this new resource was less employed in England than in some other 
countries. It is often supposed that the reason for this was the failure of in- 
dustrialists to appreciate the value of applied science; in Dr Cardwell’s view 
the chief reason was the absence of a class of professional scientists. Once again 
the trouble lay in a defective educational system; ‘the professional scientist is, 
in the first instance, the product of the educational system; to a much less 
extent is he the product of industrial practice and economic organisation’ ; ‘until 
the universities were producing the professional specialist, industrial demand 
could not make itself felt’. There is much to be said for this thesis, and in his 
discussion of opinion and practice in the field of education in the first half of the 
last century Dr Cardwell brings much to notice which helps to explain ‘the 
denial of State aid during the crucial period 1850-80’ to scientific education. 


London A. M. CaArr-SAUNDERS 


The Economic Writings of Francis Horner in the Edinburgh Review 1802-6, Ed. with an 
Introduction by Frank Wauirson Ferrer. (The London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 1957. Pp. vii + 134. 215) 


The first quarter of the nineteenth century in Britain is now one of the best 
illuminated areas of economic thought and opinion. To a considerable degree 
this is due to the researches of Professor Fetter, our leading authority on the 
social and personal context of the time. Francis Horner, the beau ideal of his 
generation, (no less so for being cut off in his prime at the age of thirty-nine) 
has always played an interesting part in the story, and now Professor Fetter, so 
far as the sources will allow, makes this shadowy character explicit. His fame as 
political economist rested upon his contributions to the Bullion Report and the 
debate associated with it, and his economic writings in the Edinburgh Review. 
Five of the latter were substantial, of which three dealt with corn and currency, 
those twin staples of economic debate. They include his treatment of 'Thorn- 
ton’s Paper Credit, and Lord King’s Thought on the Restriction of Payments, both 
important to monetary historians. ; 
But the two essays of greatest general interest, as reflecting the cast of mind 
of this young Scots intellectual, are his reviews of Canard’s Principes, and 
Selkirk’s work on Emigration. Canard was muddle-headed to be sure, giving 
offence to so disciplined a son of the Enlightenment as Horner, yet he had many 
apercus which, for all their imprecision of statement, reveal vistas of thought 
excluded from the view of Horner. In particular we find in Canard a theory of 
secular growth leading to decline through a failure of investment outlets, using 
reasoning involving disinvestment and debauchery reminiscent of the Schum- 
peterian concept of suicidal proclivities among successful capitalists. In this 
Canard’s view seems to have been shared by a number of contemporaries. But 
Horner was an optimistic expansionist, writing before Ricardo had endowed 
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the classics with his theory of the stationary state, and saw no reason why the 
system should not expand indefinitely. In Horner’s discussion of Emigration, 
based on the condition of the Scottish Highlands, we find a full-blooded plea 
for economic mobility — there is no romanticism and no belief in attempts to 
regulate the conditions of emigration, for the forces present must work them- 
selves out and the island as a whole adjust itself to a pattern of arable in England 
and grazing in Scotland. S. G. CHECKLAND 


The University of Glasgow 


J. F. Bray. A Voyage from Utopia. Ed. with an Introduction by M. F. Lioyp- 
PricHARD. (Lawrence and Wishart. 1957. Pp. 192. 215.) 


This socialist utopia (written in the 1840’s but published here for the first 
time) was the reply of J. F. Bray to criticisms of his treatise Labour’s Wrongs and 
Labour’s Remedy (1838-9). It is a rather ponderous attack-by-description on the 
Britain he knew from the age of thirteen to thirty-three, with side-swipes at the 
United States (to which he returned in 1842) and France. Bray is known from 
his non-fiction essay as one of the heroic socialists of the nineteenth century 
whose vision recast societies from first principles and whose hostility to existing 
institutions was absolute. His ideas are important more for their indictment of 
existing institutions than for any analysis of a socialist state. In this sense the 
title of this work is important: it might stand for all those protests written from 
faith in a millenium rather than from a blueprint of the promised land. 

More particularly, Bray was a homespun Marxist before Marx. His diagnosis 
shows a striking resemblance to that of Marx—although much more intuitive, 
much less articulate—as the latter acknowledged. By joining a naive labour 
theory of value to a belief in equal, individual rights, Bray concluded that all 
the upper classes—monarch, aristocracy, employers, priests and lawyers lived 
on the backs of the ‘commos’. Law, religion and the established system of 
morality thus became, as in Marxism, functional attributes of the exploiting 
society, which had to be seen (and condemned) as a whole. Indeed, in this book 
God and the Church receive more detailed treatment than economic insti- 
tutions. As crisis followed crisis, progressive amiseration would result in a 
social convulsion. Change by revolution was inevitable and time was on the 
side of justice. Bray spoke for all those demanding change who have sought to 
make an ally of history: “I am but endeavouring to effect today,’ he wrote, 
‘what our common adversary [time] will accomplish tomorrow.’ In this 
sequence human motivations were secondary to institutional pressures: ‘All 
are enwrapped in the system, and it deals out its rewards and punish- 
ments to particular classes irrespective of the worth of the classes themselves.’ 

Bray’s indictment of existing arrangements was simple and direct: ‘It is 
precisely those who stand most in need of commodities that are the least able to 
procure them.’ The evil was scarcity; the assumption that it arose from the 
problem of distribution, not the creation of wealth. In Utopia all needs were 
fulfilled, so that, presumably, the existing economic, social and political system, 
having no scarcities to involve restricting wealth to the few, would be as su- 
perfluous as an economic theory distributing scarce goods among competing 
needs would be in that land of free goods, the Big Rock Candy Mountain. But 
beyond a haze of harmony and abundance we get here only the mirror image 
of U topia by negation. In that happy land, we may infer, there will be—amongst 
other things—no want, no coercion, no money, no private property, no primo- 
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geniture, no theft, no locks, no war, no blood-sports, no Christianity, no child 
labour, no tobacco, no spirits, no corsets. When considered in the social and 
economic circumstances from which it sprang there is doubtless a great deal 
of psychological inwardness about such an essay in economic and social euph- 
oria for the proletariat. However, Bray’s Utopia is not the Big Rock Candy 
Mountain—labour is a necessary social virtue—nor is it a William Morris 
medieval handicraft world unbesmirched by coal and steam. He looks forward 
to toil being lightened by the increasing productivity of industrial progress. The 
rape of the land, that fundamental socialist myth, and money lie at the back 
of poverty, not slavery to the machine. 

Mrs Lloyd-Prichard has given a detailed survey of Bray’s life and writings 
in the preface: she does not attempt to assess this new work critically in the 
socialist tradition of the nineteenth century where it belongs. 


Queens’ College, Cambridge PETER Marutas 


A. F. Youne and E. T. Asutron. British Social Work in the Nineteenth Century. 
(Kegan Paul. 1956. Pp. vii + 264. 255) 


The first three chapters of this book describe the climate of opinion within which 
nineteenth-century social work developed—the religious, economic and social 
philosophies of the age. Drawn to a great extent from secondary sources 
(Woodward, Ensor, Halévy, the Hammonds) these chapters are perhaps 
chiefly interesting as a caricature of the versions of nineteenth-century history 
current around the third decade of the twentieth. Thus ‘the vast mass of the 
people were pagans, illiterate, misguided, vicious and prone to emotional 
outbursts’. The middle classes’ ‘attitude to “‘the lower classes’’ was normally one 
of detachment and disinterest’. “They were not generally given ... to deep 
thought about the social implications of Christianity, being more concerned 
as a rule with respectable behaviour than with theological niceties.’ (pp. 14-16). 

The remaining ten chapters describe the growth of social work and the 
institutions within which it took place. They deal chiefly with private and 
voluntary endeavours in family case-work, group work, and services for children, 
delinquents, and the mentally and physically handicapped. Much useful 
material has been gathered and condensed, though the specialist may find it 
hard to trace some of the sources used. 

The book shows well the extent to which the aims and methods of social work 
were determined by contemporary middle-class opinions. But these opinions 
were themselves a reflection of economic developments. ‘Thus our ancestors are 
often blamed for their punitive Poor Laws: yet what other system was to be 
expected when wage rates were so low that any relief payment sufficient to 
maintain life had to be as generous as the lowest earnings? The Victorians are 
famous both for the strength of their family ties and for the vigour of their 
industrial development—but can these two characteristics be reconciled? At 
the end of the century ‘there were considerably more children in public care 
than there are today. This history does not pursue the wider economic and social 
implications of social administration, partly because it is concerned with social 
work rather than social services, and partly because it stops at 1g00—the point 
at which these wider implications began to force themselves on our attention. 


London School of Economies D. V. Donnison 
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Pure W. Bei. The Sterling Area in the Postwar World. Internal Mechanism and 
Cohesion 1946-1952. (Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 478. 635.) 


There has long been a need for a study of the Sterling Area which would 
combine the theoretical penetrations of some English writings on it with the 
massive statistical documentation of the E.C.A. volume. This book fills that 
need well within its chosen limits of period and internal aspects. 

Professor Bell’s purpose is to examine critically the common view that the 
present Sterling Area is a natural outgrowth of the pre-war system, based on a 
strong community of economic interests which make it an inherently desirable 
and viable system, and that no changes have occurred which will prevent a 
return to the prewar system when temporary postwar difficulties have eased 
off. He begins by demonstrating (Part I) that there have been substantial 
changes not only in relations with non-sterling countries but in the freedom of 
capital movements and payments inside the area; the system now rests on 
bargaining power instead of convenience. He then turns (Part IT) to an analy- 
sis of how the sterling exchange standard has worked as a mechanism for 
adjusting to international disturbances in the three parts of the area— 
dependencies, independent countries, and the centre country. This analysis 
employs an ambitious though not entirely satisfactory theoretical framework 
combining income, money quantity, and relative price changes; it also uses 
the illuminating American balance-sheet technique of monetary analysis, 
though with puzzling results in the British case (the implausible ‘sterilization’ 
of 1950, described on p. 258 and elsewhere, suggests that the author does not 
fully understand the British monetary system.) It is concluded that, though the 
system possesses certain advantages as an automatic stabilizer against terms 
of trade changes, it does so at important costs which have tended to fall more 
on the Overseas members than on Britain, 

Part III discusses the changing structure of the system. The trade pattern is 
becoming less beneficial to the Overseas members, though there is still the 
attraction of the unique British concern with trade stability; the financial ties 
to London are loosening with the growth of central banking, decline of the 
sterling bill, and growth of regional settlements; and while Britain has exported 
capital to the rest on a large scale since the war, the continuance of this flow has 
rested on special and uncertain factors. Therefore, Professor Bell concludes, the 
Area can neither continue in its present form nor return via convertibility to its 
prewar form, but must be modified in favour of the Overseas members. 

The strength of this conclusion is perhaps exaggerated by the author’s 
concentration on the internal aspect, when so much hangs on the risks of 
depending on the U.S.A.—1t is significant that the first break in the system has 
instead come via a British approach to Europe. But the analysis of the system 
which underlies the conclusion is cogent and scholarly, a useful contribution to 
the literature of a very complex subject. Harry G. JOHNSON 


Manchester University 


J. D. A. THompson. Inventory of British Coin Hoards. A. D. 600-1500, Royal 
Numismatic Society, Special Publications No. I. 1956. Pp. xlix + 165. 355.) 
There is a romantic flavour about the word hoard, and though the author 
describes his book as an inventory or register, romance is always breaking in. 
But it is no mere inventory. The Introduction of pp. 34 gives a valuable summary 
of the main hoards, century by century, their geographical distribution (in- 
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cluding maps of those of Anglo-Saxon and Edwardian times) pointing out their 
historical and economic significance. The author notes that hoards are not 
necessarily due to political unrest or to economic disturbance. Some appear 
to date from a period of peace, during which coins were withdrawn and re- 
placed from time to time. Nor were hoards necessarily buried by distressed 
inhabitants; they may have been invaders’ loot as in the time of Viking raids. 
Again coins may have been hoarded, good coins that is, when forgery and clip- 
ping were especially prevalent. Fortunately for the student the author does not 
limit his researches to the larger hoards. Finds of 4, 3, and 2 coins are recorded 
and even of singletons. The main part of the book (pp. 1-153) gives the hoards, 
alphabetically arranged, with descriptions, references and present whereabouts 
(if known) followed by indices of rulers, mint names, a classification of hoards 
by centuries and a full index of authors. Then come the illustrations, XXIV 
admirable plates, not of coins, but of the vessels containing them and their 
accompanying treasures. Here archaeologists will appreciate the exact dating. 
A substantial grant from the Council for British Archaeology made this lavish- 
ness possible. When we look at the detailed lists such as those of ‘Tutbury 
(20,000), Colchester (10,000), Beaworth (8,000 to 12,000), or Walbrook 
(7000), it is easy to sympathise with the writer’s ‘boredom and exasperation’, 
and we are grateful to Dr C. H. V. Sutherland for encouraging him to persevere 
with a book that will be welcomed by economists as well as by numismatists 
and will prove a valuable source-book for the historian and the archaeologist. 


Cambridge A. H. QuiGGcIN 


R. W. K. Hinton (ed.) The Port Books of Boston, 1601-40. (Lincoln Record 
Society. 1956. Pp. lili + 336. 505.) In this volume are printed transcripts of 
the surviving foreign-trade port books for seventeen years between 1601 and 
1640, the major gap being between 1619 and 1627. This information Mr Hin- 
ton has presented in a tabulated and modernised form. His introduction is 
mainly concerned with discussing the nature of the customs organisation and 
the form of the port books. With his conclusion that the safest course is to use 
the port books for qualitative rather than quantitative information, there will 
be general agreement. But the reader is given less help in assessing what the 
port books have to say about the nature of Boston’s foreign trade in the early 
seventeenth century. From a study of the text several points of interest emerge. 
First, that imports in which Baltic goods predominate exceed exports which 
are composed mostly of agricultural products. Then, cole-seed is being exported 
as early as 1601-2, though the general belief hitherto has been that its culti- 
vation began in the fens following their drainage by Vermuyden. Most 
surprising, since depending on the export of wool, Boston was for a period in 
the later Middle Ages the major English provincial port, is the complete dis- 
appearance of this trade. The overall picture is of a port in decline. How far 
this process had gone by the early seventeenth century, we shall not know until 
the coastwise port books are also available. Can we hope that the Lincoln Re- 
cord Society will soon add this volume to their series, preferably in a less ex- 
travagant form than that adopted for this volume? W. E. MINCHINTON 


S. H. Twininc. The House of Twining 1706-1956. (R. Twining and Co. Ltd. 
1956. Pp. xi + 115. 215.) A concern such as Twinings deserves the compliment 
of a reputable study of its actual business history; an analysis of the varied 
problems and opportunities which have faced its partners and directors at 
different periods, a study of developing markets, the changing product, the 
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continuity of ownership and control; in fact, the investigation in the past of 
those same factors which explain success in the present. Such a story this 
lavishly produced collection of tit-bits does not attempt to tell. It is no more a 
business history than a collection of raw vegetables and meat is a stew. Evidence 
from the ledgers and contemporary sources—some of it very valuable—details 
of the family tree, information about the national tea trade, and quotations 
from well-known authors are strung together disconnectedly along a simple 
chronological thread. There is no attempt at relating these facts to any of the 
important issues needing to be studied. For example, of the business signifi- 
cance of Richard Twining’s position in the East India Company or the link 
established between trade and banking we are told nothing. The pity of it is 
that here is an excellent set of business records, a family continuity which might 
yield a rich harvest of personal papers, and an important concern at the centre 
of an important, but little-studied trade. Would it be too much to suggest 
that such a story, well told, would have been more interesting to the directors, 
their friends and the shareholders than this expensive scrap book of facts. As 
Chairman of the Business Archives Council and a director of the company, the 
author, we hope, will make available to historians the original sources from 
which it has been compiled. PeTeR MaruHias 


Queens’ College, Cambridge 


DorotHy MarsHati. English People in the Eighteenth Century. (Longmans, 
Green. 1956. Pp. xvi + 288. 30s.) This book is intended, we are told, for under- 
graduates, sixth forms and the general reader with an interest in the period. Its 
object is to give a background view of the social structure ‘just before and just 
after the first wave of mechanical invention’. This it is well qualified to do—tt is 
not a text book, and has the liveliness given by the use of contemporary authori- 
ties. Its territory is that wide tract where administrative, economic and social 
history meet. A major difficulty of such a survey is chronology; it has been 
faced and stated, but the obstacles are formidable. The contrast between 
England in 1750 and England in 1800 hardly comes to life. That ‘the increase 
in consumer goods was perceptible even by 1800’ (p. 281) (my italics) is surely 
inconsistent with prima facie and literary evidence supported by statistics 
(Professor Ashton’s in his Economic History ... (1955)). Nor is it consistent with 
other passages on the growth of communications and of retail trade. Miss 
Marshall’s reason for stopping in the middle of the French wars is that the alter- 
native, to continue ‘into the middle of the nineteenth century ... would bea 
very lengthy business’. But would not a more obvious alternative be that familiar 
date, 1815? There are interesting sections on social classes and class distinctions, 
on the influence of commercial and industrial interests on national policy, 
on the impact of the poor laws. A great deal of information is conveyed with 
economy and a sense of proportion. M. D. GEorGE 
London 


R. C. Jarvis (ed.). Customs Letter-Books of the Port of Liverpool 1711-1813. 
(Manchester University Press for the Chetham Society. 1956. Pp. xxiv + 
192. 355.) The correspondence between the Customs officials of Liverpool and 
the Board of Commissioners of H.M. Customs and Excise has not survived 
disasters of fire and bombing in London and the great northern port. Economic 
historians are therefore indebted to Mr Jarvis for editing such transcripts or 
calendars of the letters concerning Liverpool as were preserved for the purposes 
of the Board between 1711 and 1813. It is a tribute to Mr Jarvis’s industry and 
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initiative that, having read his book, one regrets the more what has been irre- 
trievably lost. There is much here, naturally, on the detail of Customs adminis- 
tration in Liverpool, and changes in that administration reflected very clearly 
the growth of the port in the eighteenth century. Of wider interest are the 
many references to the tobacco trade, the slave trade, smuggling, privateering, 
whaling, and shipping generally. There is an introduction giving a useful 
outline of the history of Customs organization in Liverpool down to 1812, a 
glossary of Customs terminology, and a table of relevant statutes. The value of 
the material gains much from the skill of the editor, and the way in which the 
significant legislation is cited and explained in the notes is admirable. 


University of Liverpool J. R. Harris 


W. BrancH-JOHNsON (ed.). The Carrington Diary (1797-1810). (Christopher 
Johnson. 1956. Pp. 184. 18s) This is an excellent piece of work, useful both 
to the economic and social historian. John Carrington, a small tenant farmer in 
Hertfordshire, acted as Overseer of the Poor, Surveyor of Highways, Tax- 
collector of the parish and Chief Constable of the Liberty of St Albans. He 
kept a diary on any scrap of paper that came to hand, if need be writing across 
print as well as round it. It would have been scarcely possible to print these in 
extenso and Mr Branch-Johnson has used them to depict Carrington’s social and 
economic activities. The result is a fascinating reconstruction of village life at 
the turn of the eighteenth century. J. H. PLums 


Christs College, Cambridge 


Raymonp G. CowHerp. The Politics of English Dissent. The Religious Aspects 
of Liberal and Humanitarian Reform Movements from 1815 to 1848. (New York 
University Press. 1956. Pp. 242. $5.) By viewing well-trodden ground from an 
unfamiliar vantage point, the author of this brief, scholarly monograph 
succeeds in identifying the spiritual impulses lying behind movements that are 
usually explained in such materialistic terms as ‘bread, shoes, and employment’ 
(p. 167). He shows how the support of religious groups could convert a sectional 
interest, such as opposition to the Corn Laws, into a ‘righteous cause’, thereby 
bringing to its aid the religious idealist’s passionate crusading zeal. Though he 
does not insist that every pressure group had its messianic missionary, Professor 
Cowherd helps to illuminate the complex process by which general principles of 
reform are transformed into effective political action. The desire for freedom 
was comprehensive. It extended beyond religious into political, social, and 
economic affairs, and, like the Benthamites, some Dissenters found it incom- 
patible with support for interventionist factory reforms. But Richard Oastler 
eventually persuaded Thomas Chalmers to ‘allow Christian charity to take 
precedence over economic principles’ (p. 151), and this instance typifies the 
subordinate role allotted to economics in this story. Professor Cowherd ac- 
knowledges the influence of the Philosophical Radicals, though Edwin Chad- 
wick is not even mentioned. But Chadwick’s contributions are well-known, 
and economic historians will both enjoy and profit from a performance in 
which the established stars are relegated to the wings. A. W. Coats 


University of Nottingham 


_W. House. North-eastern England. Population movements and the landscape since 
the early 19th century. (Department of Geography, King’s College, University 
of Durham. Research Series No. 1. 1956. Pp. 66. 5s.) It has become clear from 
such recent regional studies as Gendarme’s essay about the Nord department 
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in France that there is much to be learnt from the examination of regional 
population trends and economic development. Mr House’s research paper 
provides some interesting evidence of the characteristic features of the economic 
development of north-eastern England since the early nineteenth century. He 
divides the region into four—rural-farm areas, farming-with-mining areas, 
coal-mining areas, and urban and industrial areas. Population movements in 
each are examined; and briefly related to economic development. The history 
of internal and external population movements in this region is complicated, 
but one feature stands out. This is the great sensitivity displayed by both 
internal and external migration to prevailing economic conditions. Mr House 
is a geographer, and his prime concern is to relate economic and demographic 
history to the landscape. To the economic historian, therefore, his work is at 
times tantalising, since his form of analysis precludes a full discussion of some 
points of interest (one would, for example, like to see much more of the evidence 
about occupational mobility). It is hardly fair, however, to criticise Mr House 
for such shortcomings: and one must be grateful to him for the many insights 
into regional development which his work affords. E. A. WRIGLEY 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
(Edited by J. A. van Houtte) 


Recueils de la Société Fean Bodin. VII. La Ville. Deuxiéme partie. Institutions économiques 
et sociales. (Brussels: Librairie Encyclopédique. 1955. Pp. 684. B.frs. 525). 


The Société Jean Bodin usually discusses at its annual meeting a selected problem 
of legal history. Its 1953 session was devoted to the study of economic and social 
institutions in towns. Twenty-four papers were presented, by as many authors, 
and are printed in the present volume. They cover a wide range of research 
which extends from Ancient Egypt or India to the United Provinces in the 
seventeenth, or France in the nineteenth century, from Japan and Indonesia, 
Moslem Asia and Ottoman Turkey to the U.S.A. at the present day. However, 
the selection impresses the reader as being largely fortuitous. One is startled at 
some conspicuous gaps. Nothing is said, for instance, about China, or Italy, or 
Byzantine cities, or Spain and Portugal, or Scandinavia, or the whole of the 
Slavonic World, or the Iberian colonial world. Except for the paper on the 
U.S.A., nothing is said about colonial towns in general. With few exceptions, 
every contribution is worth reading. Professor Gilissen has summarized the 
comparative evolution in an introductory chapter. Most reports are in French, 
but with an English summary; four are in English, one in German. 

It had been recommended by the Société that the problem be considered 
mainly under three aspects: the economic origins of towns, social classes, and 
economic institutions. The contributors have reacted in different ways to that 
programme in accordance with their personal interest and sometimes, because 
of the available sources, they have emphasized some of these questions, and 
neglected others. So the whole gives an impression of incoherency, good as the 
chapters may be taken separately. On the other hand it is an idle venture to 
base a comparative view, as has been done, on material in which very impor- 
tant civilizations are not represented. However, since the general theme of the 
conference was on the boundaries of economic and legal history, and most o: 
the authors have approached their subject in a spirit more economic than legal, 
their papers are as many summaries of the economic history of the towns 
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concerned. Unfortunately, the editors did not provide indexes. Since many 
problems are tackled in several, even in many, of the papers, with reference to 
various countries or periods, an index of town names would have been useful, 
and one of subjects absolutely indispensable. J. A. vAN Houtte 


University of Louvain 


J. H. Viaemminck. Histoire et Doctrines de la Comptabilité. (Brussels: Editions 
du Treurenberg. Paris: Dunod. 1956. Pp. 230. Fr.frs. 1750.) 


This Belgian publication is a complete treatise on the history of accounting. A 
third of the book is devoted to the study of accounting in practice (in antiquity 
and the Middle Ages), which will have the most relevance for economic history, 
and forms a contribution to the study of accountancy methods and sources. 
The rest is devoted to the doctrines about accountancy and begins with the 
work of Luca Pacioli (1494). The book is marked by clarity and precision in its 
synthesis, but lacks the evidence of some primary sources. It does not mention, 
either, publications published since 1950 (with the exception of Bingen’s study 
in Chronique d’Egypte (1951), in which year there appeared also my Storza della 
Ragioneria). For the Middle Ages the ommission of Zerbi, Le Origini della partita 
doppia (Milan, 1952) is unpardonable. Even if this later work does not solve 
the central problem indicated by its title, through the use of documents of too 
late a period, it makes an important contribution to our knowledge of the nota- 
ble series of Lombard and Venetian accounts and those of the Borromei. As with 
all his predecessors, Vlaemminck concentrates his attention in this period on 
the issue of double entry, to which, however, he adds nothing to the old 
hypotheses of De Roover in 1937 (La formation et l’expansion de la comptabilité a 
partie double.). In their turn these were based upon the ideas of Besta, at the end 
of the nineteenth century. However, elsewhere, De Roover has partially 
superseded generalisations made very recently (“The development of accounting 
prior to Luca Pacioli according to the account books of medieval merchants’, in 
Studies in the History of Accounting (London, 1956)). Here the author repeats once 
again that the earliest examples of double entry are from Venice in 1340, while 
it has been demonstrated from Tuscan records that the origin of the method 
must be pushed back to the second half of the thirteenth century. For the 
medieval period the section on the accounting methods of the Templars (pp. 
65-7) is the most valuable. 

The second part of the volume (La comptabilité de Luca Pacioli jusqw au XIXe 
siecle) is by far the most valuable, with many notable examples of original 
thought and insight. At the beginning of this section the author announces that 
he will treat matters in two separate themes, the literature of accounting 
branching off from the study of it in practice. He follows the latter theme, 
beginning with a brief examination of the books of the Compagnie Affaitadi di 
Cremona (in the town archives at Antwerp) and continuing down to the present 
with the analysis of many works, in progressively greater detail. He describes 
well the role which Italy, the Low Countries, France, Germany and Britain 
have played in this field, and the chapters devoted to his fellow-countrymen, 
Jan Ympyn and Simon Stevin, are particularly praiseworthy. wa 

A third part brings the study down to the contemporary scene (La comptabilité 
au siécle de V organisation scientifique). Here the author shows his great knowledge 
of modern French and Belgian theories but neglects Italian work, and scarcely 
touches on German scholarship (through the work of Gomberg). 

On the whole, Vlaemminck deserves praise for attempting to condense 
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complex and valuable material into a clear, and fairly short exposition. The 
distribution of this material reveals his own interests and his background—he 
has concentrated primarily on telling the story of accountancy doctrines (and 
succeeding nobly in this) rather than the art of accountancy itself. To deal 
with the latter requires much specialised knowledge of economic history. 


Universities of Pisa and Cagliari F. MELIs 


R. Mots. Introduction a la démographie historique des villes d’ Europe du AT Ve au 
XVIIe siecle. 1. Les Problémes; U1. Les Résultats; 111 Annexes. (University of 
Louvain Press. 1954-6. Pp. xxx + 335, 557, Ixix + 354. B.Frs. 1100.) 


This monumental work constitutes for the study of demography in history what 
the Middle Ages would have called a ‘summa’ and nineteenth-century German 
scholarship a ‘Handbuch’. The author’s achievement is all the greater as he 
has had no predecessor to make even the first attempts at writing such a study. 
The ‘introduction’ alone will prove of the highest value. Up to the present 
historians of demography have felt themselves constrained to go about their 
work in a purely empirical fashion, each setting about the task in his own way, 
and ignoring the general orientations in this field of research which previous 
scholars have attempted for themselves, with earlier debates about techniques 
of enquiry and comparative analysis. The present book, conceived on a much 
wider scope than all the others, has done this once and for all. It will be the 
basis for all new investigations. 

The first volume deals with the listing and analysis of the sources; the second 
is entitled ‘Results’; the third contains, under the general heading of ‘“Appen- 
dices’, 1. A valuable 60-page bibliography. 2. Some footnotes of the first two 
volumes (pp. 185), apparently collected here to avoid encumbering the expo- 
sition. 3. Aseries of tables (pp. 51) which illustrate synoptically the results 
which the author analyses in the text. 4. A table of proper names (pp. 110). 

The sections of the first volume which students will find most significant are 
those in which censuses and parish registers are analysed country by country, 
and those where the author comments on the relationship between the incom- 
plete existing data and his reconstruction from them of national figures (or, 
what amounts to the same point, his analysis of the ‘reduction factor’). He 
relies on the parish registers to calculate estimates of the total population. 

The historian who is already familiar with the problems of demography, 
with the help which the discussions of methodology in volume I give him, will 
find still greater profit in the systematic exposition of the results in volume II 
(supplemented with the tables printed in volume III). The exposition really 
constitutes two separate books: the first being a study of static quantities (such 
as total numbers, density and age composition at single points of time) and the 
second a study of trend movements (change by natural factors and by migra- 
tion, and factors stimulating or inhibiting demographic change). The impor- 
tance of the comparative material used in this latter section is not so much for 
the discussion of the sources but for the historical reality with which they deal. 
It is unnecessary to point out the immense advantage of having collected here, 
and discussed with an admirable critical sense, all the available evidence on 
such matters—to take only a few examples— as population density by area, by 
household, by family. It is equally valuable to have M. Mols’ views on the 
relative importance of factors favouring or adverse to a rise in numbers (such 


as the section he devotes to the plague)—even if these have of necessity to be 
more tentative. 
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It goes without saying, too, that there is more than one point which lends 
itself to debate. I would not care to assert, as does the author, that figures for 
inland customs or excise duties could not prove of value for the study of urban 
demography. But the fact that this work will stimulate controversy adds to its 
value. In any case, its appearance has greatly advanced this whole sector of 
historical science. H. vAN WERVEKE 


University of Ghent 


P. HoLieNnBERG. Gerlacus van den Elsen, O.P., Emancipator van de Noordbrabantse 
boerenstand 1853-1925. (*s-Hertogenbosch: Zuid-Nederlandsche Drukkerij. 
1956. Pp. 387). 


So far there are few biographies of Dutch social leaders. ‘The present work gives 
the life history of a Catholic fighter for the emancipation of small farmers, 
specifically the tenant farmers inhabiting the sandy soil of Oost-Brabant at 
the turn of the twentieth century. In dealing with his subject the author des- 
cribes the general historical background of the period, mostly of the years from 
1898 to 1920, as well as van den Elsen’s person, and the result is impressive. As 
source material he has used carefully more than 1,000 issues of the weekly 
newspaper which Father Van den Elsen edited, and largely filled, and thereby 
he is able to show us what the important problems and issues were and how 
people reacted to them. The Father showed himself a versatile and inde- 
fatigable champion of the tenants’ interests as he conceived them. Van den Elsen 
opposed cooperation with the Noordbrabantse Maatschappy van Landbouw, because it 
represented landowners rather than tenant-farmers, and subsequently promoted 
the formation of a Noordbrabantse Christelijke Boerenbond (1896). Soon this organi- 
zation became embroiled with the Nederlandse Boerenbond at Utrecht, and in 
particular with some Utrecht planners who wanted a general Raiffeisen bank 
for agricultural loans while NCB promoted a separate Raiffeisen bank. Violent 
quarrels also ensued with the butter merchants who, by providing credit, were 
able to keep the small farmers in a dependent position, and who also applied 
a truck-system. To protect the tenant-farmer and those who held farms in 
mortgage, many battles were fought, despite the fact that from powerful Catho- 
lic quarters no help could be expected. 

It is impossible to mention all the activities which are related here. Father 
Van den Elsen was a sharp critic of the government committees which in 1906 
were studying the farm situation, since they neglected the ethical in favour of 
the materialistic side of the question. It may also be mentioned that he called a 
farmers’ strike to protest against the measures taken by the Government in 1917 
and 1918 to relieve hunger in the towns by forcing the farmers to deliver a 
larger part of their crops. If one considers the Father fulminating against 
bureaucracy, steam engines in dairies and new fashions in dress, the tempting 
conclusion is to describe him as a negative figure. Nevertheless, he clung to his 
original ideas about the defence of the humble farmer and after years of 
struggle did manage to give them new security. The book, by giving an insight 
into this eventful period, usefully supplements the collective volume, Geschiede- 
nis van de Nederlandse Landbouw, edited by the late Z. W. Sneller. 


Amsterdam H. KLOMPMAKER 
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M. van HAEGENDOREN. Les archives générales du Royaume. Apergu des fonds et des 
inventaires. (Brussels: Archives Générales du Royaume. 1955. Pp. 440). This 
is a very useful general synopsis of the collections of the General Archives 
of Belgium at Brussels, which consist mainly of the records of the central 
institutions from the Burgundian epoch onwards and of the old Duchy, and 
later province, of Brabant. The calendars extant, either printed or manuscript, 
are quoted together with the numerical estimates of the importance of each 
collection. 


J. J. Kauma. Repertorium Frieslands Verleden. (Leeuwarden: A. Jongbloed. 1955- 
Pp. 416. Gld. 13.50). This bibliography of articles in periodicals concerning the 
history of Frisia may be useful to the economic historian. 


A. Veruutst. ‘En Basse et Moyenne Belgique pendant le haut moyen age: 
différents types de structure domaniale et agraire. Un essai d’explication, 
Annales-Economies-Sociétés-Civilisations, X1 (1956), 61-70. Partly following Dé- 
léage’s suggestions, Dr Verhulst tries to explain the different agrarian structures 
in Lower and Middle Belgium by reference to a very remote past. Even 
before Roman occupation, the colonization of loess soil should have given 
birth to strip cultivation in furlongs, worked by a heavy plough; but in 
Flanders, where loess alternated with sandy grounds, another type appeared, 
with only one field per village, and consequently the celtic-roman vzlla developed 
but poorly. A third type, appearing on light soils is, alleged to be of Frankish 
origin. It should be remembered that those views, attractive though they are, 
are not more than conjectural because of the lack of a sufficiently numerous 
and securely established source-material. 


Francois-L. GansHor. ‘Zur Entstehung und Bedeutung des Vertrages von 
Verdun (843)’, Deutsches Archiv fiir Erforschung des Mittelalters, XII (1956), 313—- 
330. The French geographer Professor Dion has defended the view that the par- 
tition of the Carolingian Empire in 843 was primarily intended to give the 
three participants a territory equally provided with several agricultural 
products, i.e. sheep-farming and horsebreeding, cultivation of wheat and oil, 
production of salt, etc. Professor Ganshof proves that the real principle of 
division was that Louis the Pious’ heirs should have parts yielding an equal 
income, which is quite a different thing. 


M. K. E. GorrscHatk. ‘De ontginning der Stichtse venen ten oosten van de 
Vecht’, Tydschrift van het Koninklijk Nederlands Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, 2nd 
ser., L&xur (1956), 207-222. In this article Miss Gottschalk turns her attention 
to the draining of the fens North of Utrecht between the twelfth and the 
sixteenth centuries. The object was, at the beginning, the reclamation of arable 
land and pasture, while later on the exploitation of peat became the main 
object. Settlements in the area are also described. Another paper by the same 


author (ibid. p. 311-317) goes into the means of controlling water at the same 
time and afterwards. 


M. K. E. Gorrscuak. ‘Aspecten van de historische geografie van Westelijk 
Zeeuws-Vlaanderen aan de hand van enige kaarten’, Tijdschrift van het 
Koninklijk Nederlands Aardrijkkskundig Genootschap, 2nd ser., LXxm ( 1956), 7-22. 
Miss Gottschalk, whose thesis on the historical geography of the region between 
Sluis and Terneuzen has been reviewed here previously (Vol. IX, p- 168), 
offers several corrections of Beekman’s map of this region in the Geschiedkundige 
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Atlas van Nederland, and pursues its description according to old maps until the 
mid-seventeenth century. There is an extensive French résumé. 


Jj. A. vAN HovutrTe 


D, Tu. ENKiAar & J. P. H. p—E Monré veR Loren. Oorkonden betreffende een 
tiental marken (Fontes minores medii aevi, IV. Groningen-Djakarta: Wolters. 
1956. Pp. 80. Gld 2.90). A good deal has been written about the medieval 
‘Marken’ and much time has been spent—and often wasted—in establishing 
whether they were or were not remains and witnesses of a primitive communist 
system of property. After so much discussion, the only way to truth and light 
is that of the documents. So the authors have published a very illuminating 
selection of 35 texts concerned with the different patterns of Marken from the 
different regions of their country. Every student and also every scholar will, 
on reading this little book, be able to come into closer contact with an insti- 
tution of unquestionable importance for the history of the Middle Ages. 

University of Louvain L. GEnricor 


Epiru EnneEN. ‘Les différents types de formation des villes européennes’, Le 
Moyen Age, LXII (1956), 397-411. Miss Ennen, summarizing the core of her 
well known Friihgeschichte der europdischen Stadt (1953), tries to establish a typology 
of medieval towns. The pattern is determined by the relation to ancient 
settlements, which differs profoundly from region to region, by the part played 
by ecclesiastical society, by trade, by the degree of autonomy from feudal 
institutions, and by the spontaneity or artificiality of the town’s origin. 


Hans vAN WERVEKE. ‘L’histoire urbaine en Belgique’, Vierteljahrschrift fiir 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XLIII (1956), 246-255. The author reviews 
problems and literature on medieval urban history in Belgium from 1935 to 
the present day. 


Guy Fouraquw. ‘La population de la région parisienne aux environs de 1328’, 
Le Moyen Age, LXII (1956), 63-91. Following Professor Lot, the author discusses 


the well known ‘Etat des paroisses et des feux’ of 1328 for the Paris region. 
Analyzing its details, he obtains densities per square kilometer ranging from 
6 to 19 ‘feux’, i.e. families, in the rural areas. The average for the whole 
Vicomté of Paris is 31.20, if Paris is included, and 14.12 if not: an exceptionally 
high figure, so that the Paris region is thought to have been not only the most 
populated of France (average 7.7), but also as densely populated as the Nether- 
lands or even Italy before the Black Death. 


Anpré Joris. ‘A propos du commerce mosan aux 13€ et 14¢ sitcles’, Fédération 
archéologique et historique de Belgique, XXXVIe Congres, Gand 1955, Annales, 2nd 
part (1956), 227-244. It is not true, as the author proves, that the towns of the 
Meuse, from Verdun to Maastricht, were in decay from the thirteenth century 
onwards. But they did not keep pace with the brisker progress of the Flemish 
and Brabantine cities, so that their relative importance in European industry 
and commerce was diminished. A survey is made of the mention of merchants 
and goods from the towns concerned during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, mainly in Germany, England and France, where we know something 
about them: they are far from negligible. 


Fr. Brocxmans. ‘Les Lombards a Anvers du XIlle a la fin du XIV siécle’, 
Tablettes. du Brabant, I (1956), 229-285. Very little was known about the Lom- 
‘bards at Antwerp. After a diligent reconsideration of all sources, Professor 
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Blockmans has succeeded in attaining an unexpected precision in the knowledge 
of their activities, especially during the latter half of the fourteenth century 
(though they appear as much as a century earlier). The Table at the fair was 
then held by one of the Astigian family of Asinari. Money was lent on pawns 
or, very often, on security of pledges. The latter practice appeared exceptional 
to Professor de Roover in his study on Bruges, but is found frequently in 
Cologne. All classes of society in the town as well as outside are represented 
among the borrowers. 


G. Doorman. ‘Het haringkaken en Willem Beukels’, Tijdschrift voor Geschiede- 
nis, LXIX (1956), 371-386. Mr Doorman, the well-known historian of tech- 
nology in Holland, stands up for the claims on behalf of Willem Beukels of 
Biervliet as the inventor of herring-curing. There is indeed reason to admit 
that the process, to which Beukels’ name has been attached, originated in 
Flanders c. 1315-1330, but the assumption that it was not in use in Scania at 
the same time seems to be rather weakly founded. Beukels may well have 
introduced into his country a technique known elsewhere, as an old tradition 
asserts; or the invention may have occurred independently at different places. 


Emir Farron. ‘Les industries du pays de Verviers’, Bulletin de la Société vervié- 
toise d’archéologie et d’histoire, XLIII (1956), 11-42. The present article is no 
more than a reprinting of a pamphlet, published in 1922 by the now deceased 
author, in order to show that the Verviers cloth industry was not, as an 
important trade, older than the seventeenth century, and succeeded, as the 
main industrial occupation of this region, the manufacture of iron. These 
views have been accepted on the whole by later historians. J. A. VAN HoOuTTE 


J. A. vAN Houtte. ‘Het Nederlands marktgebied in de vijftiende eeuw: eenheid 
en differenciéring’, Bidragen en Mededelingen van het Historisch Genootschap, LXX 
(1956), 11*-29*). Professor van Houtte, has opened the discussion on the 
important question of the economic unity of the Netherlands as a market-area 
during the fifteenth century. A comparison between the market-towns of more 
than local importance has been approached here for the first time. It is perhaps 
too early to utter a final opinion on this attempt. The subject matter must be 
treated in greater detail before this can be done. We may, however, venture to 
raise some tentative objections, e.g. about the ‘cosmopolitan’ character of 
Rotterdam. In our opinion Dordrecht was more cosmopolitan than the little 
fishing and clothmaking town on the Rotte. It seems probable, too, that the 
market-area of Deventer exceeded the area of the other market-towns of the 
eastern Netherlands. But though it may be possible to have different opinions 
on details, it seems that Professor van Houtte with his sure grasp of the 
subject-matter has raised some essential questions. The answer to these may 
help to clear up the economic past of the Netherlands. T. S. JANSMA 
University of Amsterdam 


T. S. Jansma. ‘Scheepvaartpolitiek van Amsterdam in de tweede helft van de 
vijftiende eeuw’, Faarboek van het Genootschap Amstelodamum, XLVII (1955), 1-16. 
Correcting an assumption of Professor Posthumus, the author completes the 
picture of shipping policy at Amsterdam in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century: it aimed at concentrating all navigation to and from the Zuiderzee 
area in the port of the Dutch city. 


D. Tx. ENkiLAarR. Varende Luyden. Studién over de middeleeuwse groepen van Onmaat- 
schappelijken in de Nederlanden. 2nd edition (Assen: Van Gorcum. 1956. Pp. 165. 


sod 
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Gld. 12.50). It is fortunate that a new edition has been issued of this book 
which was first published in 1937 and has long been out of print. It consists of 
three very lively studies on some ‘unsocial’ elements, as the author calls them, 
in the Low Countries. Tramping poets, medical quacks, beggars, shrovetide- 
companions and clerict vagantes are traced in literary sources and iconography, 
with an erudition which is little short of prodigal. 


E, A. B. J. TEN Brink. Het Nederlandse postwezen vroeger en nu (Wereld-boog, No. 
82. Amsterdam & Antwerp: Wereldbibliotheek. 1956. Pp. 126. B.frs. 37.50.) 
The evolution of the Dutch post from the sixteenth century to the present day 
is the subject of this booklet which, though published in a popular series, lives 
up to a very high academic standard. After the fall of Spanish rule, the towns 
laid hands on the messenger’s offices. ‘These were in fact a source of revenue, of 
which the governing bourgeoisie disposed in favour of relatives or friends. 
Because of the profits they gave, the province of Holland ‘nationalized’ the 
postal services within her boundaries in 1747. This resulted also in some 
progress in their organization. With the revolution of 1795 the state post was 
extended over the whole of Dutch territory. The Revolution also gave recog- 
nition for the first time to the principle of public interest next to fiscal profit. 
Both were to compete until the former won the contest from 1850. 


Vepastus VERSTEGEN. De Markt te Lokeren. Ontstaan en bevestiging (1555-1684). 
(Lokeren: the Town Council, 1955. Pp. 149. B.frs. 200.) The Flemish textile 
town of Lokeren has commemorated by this book the quadricentenary of 
the establishment by Charles the Fifth of a linen market in the place. Thereup- 
on, Dendermonde, claiming exclusive marketing rights, brought an action 
against Lokeren, and pursued it until 1684. The proceedings of this lawsuit, 
published by Father Verstegen, add some details to our knowledge of industrial 
and commercial conditions at that time. J. A. van Hourtte 


E. ScHouuers. ‘Vrije en onvrije arbeiders voornamelijk te Antwerpen in de 
16e ecuw’, Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, XI (1956), 285-322. 
The author examines three important aspects of Antwerp social life in the six- 
teenth century: its structure, its conditions of employment and its cyclical sig- 
nificance. A large number of workers were not corporatively organized and 
consequently were condemned to misery; even in the corporative structure a 
contrast existed between the privileged masters and the poor journeymen who 
did not possess the capital necessary to acquire mastership. The conditions of 
work were very bad and general mendicancy was a significant symptom of the 
situation. When famine and unemployment coincided with low wage-rates of 
the unfree day-labourers, revolutionary outbursts of anabaptism took place: a 
strong correlation between social misery and religious revolutionary movement 
seems to be evident. 


W. Bru.ez. ‘De wisselkoersen te Antwerpen in het laatste kwart van de XVIe 
eeuw’. Bijdragen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, X1 (1956), 81-92. The author 
gives a study of the Antwerp rates of exchange from 1574 to 1594, using docu- 
ments of the commercial firm della Faille. He gives a description of the general 
movement and tries to explain it. The devaluations are not a determining factor 
in this evolution; the balance of payments seems to be also very important, 
particularly during the years 1577-1578. H. vAN DER WEE 
University of Louvain 


H. J. pe Graar (ed.). Nederlanders over de zeeén. 350 jaar geschiedents van Nederland 
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buitengaats, 2nd ed. (Utrecht: De Haan. 1955. Pp. 260. Gld. 6.90.) This colonial 
history of the Netherlands is a popular book, but will be useful as a first 
introduction to the subject for the historian. A first printing came out of the 
press in the first months of World War II, and did not therefore receive the 
attention it deserved. It has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date by 
the various authors. The editor himself deals with the history of Dutch colonies 
in Eastern Asia until 1816 and from 1941 to 1949. The years in between have 
been described by Professor Gonggrijp. Professor van Winter’s account of the 
Dutch period in South-African history is satisfactory in every respect, while 
Mr Menkman’s chapter on the New World and West Africa, though full of 
information, lacks the quality of continuous exposition. 


W. S. UnceR. ‘Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van de Nederlandse slavenhandel’, 
Economisch-Historisch Jaarboek, XXVI (1956), 133-174. Until now there has 
been no satisfactory history of the once important Dutch slave trade. Dr Unger, 
who has worked on the records of the Middelburg Commerce Company, 
prominent in this trade between 1732 to 1807, has written, as a general intro- 
duction to a history of that Company, a synopsis of what is known of this 
branch of Dutch commerce. 


ELISABETH ZIMMERMANN. ‘Der schlesische Garn- und Leinenhandel mit Holland 
im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert’, Economisch-Historisch Faarboek, XXVI (1956), 
193-254. While, before 1590, Dutch merchants used to buy Silesian yarns and 
linens in the German market-towns, after that date they began to visit Silesia and 
even to settle in that country. Their brisk trade aroused fierce opposition from 
the local merchant class, while other traders saw their advantage in commission 
services to the Dutch. These, on the other hand, were supported by ecclesiasti- 
cal and lay land lords, who sold to them the product of their subjects’ labour 
services. The course of trade is followed, both from Silesian and from Dutch 
sources (some of them being printed in an appendix), until the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Commercial relations also showed the way to religious 
refugees, leading them to settle in Holland. 


PauL VoETEN. ‘Antwerpse handel over Duinkerken tijdens het Twaalfjarig 
Bestand’, Bydragen tot de Geschiedenis (Antwerp), 3rd ser., VIII (1956), 67-78. 
During the Twelve Years’ Truce, Antwerp merchants tried to divert their trade 
from the Dutch-controlled Scheldt and from the duties to which it was subject 
on this river, by basing their business on Dunkirk. Between 1 May and 31 Oct. 
1611 their export to England is estimated at roughly £300,000, and to other 
countries at £137,000, while the import from England amounted to £85,000. 
However, the author thinks the trade of Antwerp via the United Provinces was 
of still greater importance. 


Tu. VAN Ty. ‘Pieter de la Court. Zijn leven en zijn economische denkbeelden’ 
Tydschrift voor Geschiedenis, LXUEX (1956), 304~-370. Pieter de la Court was the 
only really original pioneer of economic thought in seventeenth-century Hol- 
land, A wealthy draper of Leyden himself, he conceived the country’s prosperity 
as based upon the free enterprise of great manufacturers and merchants, and 
was therefore sharply opposed to craft gilds and other causes of restantions 
Mr van ‘Tijn has used all known published sources and literature to trace the 
first comprehensive picture of the life and writings of this interesting personage 
Since the article was written, some sixty letters of Dela Court to his relatives 
have been published by Professor J. H. Kernkamp (Bydragen en Mededelingen 
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van het Aistorisch Genootschap, LXX, 1956, 82-165): they are very rich in details 
concerning the private life and thought of the Dutch merchant class about 1650. 


W. F. H. OLpEweE Lt. ‘Hollandse imposten en ons beeld van de conjunctuur 
tijdens de Republiek’, Faarboek van het Genootschap Amstelodamum, XLVIT (1955), 
48-80. This important study purports to show which returns of taxes are really 
representative of the movement of trade and of the trend in Holland between 
the mid-seventeenth century and the end of the eighteenth, and offers an 
interpretation of some facts and figures. It will form an indispensable basis for 
future studies of Dutch economic history of the time of the Republic. 


I. ScHOrFER. ‘De vonnissen in averij grosse van de Kamer van Assurantie en 
Avarij te Amsterdam in de 18de eeuw. Onderzoek naar hun economisch-histo- 
rische waarde voor de geschiedenis van handel en scheepvaart van Amsterdam 
op de Oostzee 1700-1770’, Economisch-Historisch Faarboek, XXVI (1956), 73-132. 
Dutch maritime law knew, from the sixteenth century on, the concept of ‘gross 
average’, whereby damage caused by skippers to part of their cargo in order to 
save the rest, has to be supported by all freighters in common. The town 
archives of Amsterdam have kept some 9000 judgments, dating from the eight- 
eenth century, relating to proceedings of that kind. They are, of course, a very 
important source for the history of the city’s trade. The present article analyzes 
part of them, notably those regarding the trade between Amsterdam and the 
Baltic from 1700 to 1770. j. A. VAN HOUTTE 


F. E. M. VercauTereN. De aanleg van de straatweg ’s-Hertogenbosch-Best als deel 
van de verbinding met Luik (1740-1745) (Nijmegen: Centrale Drukkerij. 1956. Pp. 
188). After the peace of Utrecht the importance of Brabant as a transit area for 
the products of the heavy industry of Liege was continually increasing. The 
economic conflicts between Liége and the Austrian Netherlands hampered this 
development. The States of Liége therefore proceeded in 1724 with a plan, 
conceived already in 1713, to construct a road from the city of Liége to Hasselt, 
the navigation on the Meuse being seriously impeded by many tolls. In 1740, 
on account of a new conflict with the Brussels government, Liége took steps 
at The Hague to construct a paved road from the frontier to ’s-Hertogenbosch 
or Breda. In 1741, the States-General allowed ’s-Hertogenbosch to make such 
a road in the direction of Eindhoven, but it was not until 1818 that the roads, 
started from Liége and ’s-Hertogenbosch, joined. This book gives an interesting 
survey of the economic relations between the Austrian Netherlands and Liége. 
It seems to me, however, that the author exaggerates some facets of the conflict 
between the two countries. Riots, which occurred in May 1740 in some cities 
of the Austrian Netherlands (cf. p. 71), had nothing to do with it, but were a 
result of one of the most severe winters of that century. The use of the geographic 
term Southern Netherlands to indicate the Austrian Netherlands gives rise to 
misunderstanding. The study, which is based on detailed research in the archives 
of ’s-Hertogenbosch, The Hague, Brussels and Liége, is disfigured by some 
carelessness. L. P. L. Prrenne 


’s-Hertogenbosch 


A. Sprunok. Etudes sur la vie économique et sociale dans le Luxembourg au 18e. siécle, 
Vol. 1: Les Classes rurales. (Luxembourg: Librairie du Centre. 1956. Pp. 143.) 
The title suggests that here, at last, is a book on the economy and society of 
Luxembourg under the ancien régime that had long been awaited. One can only 
say that the contents do not live up to the promise of the title. ‘Evidence and 
comments by contemporaries on some aspects of the economic and social 
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situation in Luxembourg in the eighteenth century’ would have been a more 
accurate heading. At the beginning the author announces that he is going to 
let the sources speak for themselves. He may be judged, however, rather to 
have abdicated than performed the duties of a historian by simply publishing 
a collection of texts, no doubt well chosen, but without being subjected to any 
critical analysis. It is none the less slightly more than a simple compilation. 
Out of 135 pages of text there are 10 (pp. 54-6, 99-102, 133-5) where the author 
gives us some comments of his own. All the rest are taken up by the documents, 
which are arranged round three problems: the economic and social scene 
(1736-81); agriculture and natural resources (1764-1786) and the census of 
1766. In short, if the form of this short study is not the most apt, its contents, by 
contrast, will be useful for any historian who works on the subject in the future. 
University of Louvain JoszEpH RUWET 


René Evrarp. Forges anciennes. (Li¢ge: Solédi. 1956. Pp. 225). Pursuing his 
studies in the history of metallurgy in Belgium (cf. this Review, IX (1956), 
165), the author describes, with copious illustration, all the remains of forges, 
foundries, and other establishments of Belgian pre-Industrial Revolution iron 
manufacturing still-extant. Luxembourg is also included. In some cases, there 
are reproductions of ancient drawings or etchings. Some will certainly interest 
the historian of the technology of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
to which the material refers. For every works, a brief outline of its history 
is given, and the book therefore does not offer a comprehensive view of the 
whole. At the same time it preserves an iconography, the originals of which 
are fast disappearing. Unfortunately, there is no index. J. A. vAN HoutrTe 


Dreuponné RincHon. Les armements négriers au XVILIe siécle, d’aprés la corres- 
pondance et la comptabilité des armateurs et des capitaines nantais (Académie royale 
des sciences coloniales, classe des sciences morales et politiques. Mémoires in 
-8°. New ser., vol. VII, No. 3 (Histoire). Brussels: Académie royale des 
sciences coloniales. 1956. Pp. 178. B.frs. 160). In 1938 there appeared Le trafic 
négrier dapres les livres de commerce du capitaine gantois P. I. L. van Alstein. 
I. L’organisation commerciale de la Tratté des Noirs, edited by Father Rinchon, 
well-known for his knowledge of the land and people of Africa acquired in the 
course of his missionary activities there. Van Alstein was from 1749 to 1784 in 
the service of slave traders of Nantes, and the evidence of his books published 
by Fr Rinchon was a welcome addition to the familiar work of Gaston Martin, 
Nantes au XVIIle siécle, L’ére des négriers. The present book contains, in an 
appendix, further data from the van Alstein archives in Ghent, but in addition 
the author deals with the commercial activities of two merchant houses of 
Nantes, Deguer-Delaville and H. & L. Chaurand Fréres, which engaged in 
the slave trade in the middle and the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
respectively, and whose documents are now to be found in the departmental 
archives of Loire Maritime in Nantes. This is a penetrating study, opening new 
viewpoints. Although it is impossible to survey all its contents, certain details 
must be noted. In general, the information about the procedure of the purchase 
of slaves on the coast, the length of the voyages, the rates of mortality, the 
sale of the slaves in the Antilles (particularly San Domingo), agree with what is 
now known about the slave trade in other regions. The author’s discussion 
of the profits of the trade—an altogether very difficult subject—is not wholly 
satisfactory. The book is a welcome addition to the ‘internal’ history of 


the trade. Wes 
Middelburg . 5. UNGER 
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F, H. M. C. AprraEns. De Magistraat van Nijmegen en de armenzorg (1750-1800), 
(Nijmegen: Centrale Drukkerij. 1956). In the eighteenth century Nijmegen was 
a quiet town, where artisans, freemen of the guilds and shopkeepers enjoyed 
a modest prosperity, but where the lower classes were reduced to poverty. 
Poorrelief was the task of the magistrates, who delegated it to different agents 
e.g. the parochial authorities and the administrators of the various quarters 
of the town (wijkmeesters). The poor relief was out-relief. In 1771 the wiykmeesters 
conceived the project of founding a workhouse, but it came to nothing. These 
things have been explained by the author in three chapters clearly and 
systematically. It is only to be regretted that by restricting himself to only 
80 pages he has had to confine himself to the period 1750-1800. 

Rotterdam C. W. vAN Voorst VAN BEEsT 


J. A. van Hourte, J. F. Nrermeyer, J. Presser, J. Romern and H. van 
WERVEKE (eds.). Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, vol. IX (1795-1840). 
(Zeist: W. de Haan; Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Louvain: Standaard Boekhan- 
del: 1956. Pp. xix + 478). From the chronological and analytical point of view 
two characteristic periods can be distinguished. The years 1795-1814 deal with 
the French domination and its far-reaching structural innovations: here the 
political events predominate and determine economic, religious and social life. 
The years 1815-1840 comprise the experiment of reunion of the Low Countries 
under William I and its failure, which was completed by the treaty of 1839 and 
by the Dutch revision of the constitution in 1840: the economic, religious and 
international influences upon political history of that time are examined in 
detail. The volume is well produced and it contains an attractive selection of 
illustrations and a well-chosen bibliography. H. vAN DER WEE 


A. J. H. Gmre.inx. ‘Handel en Verkeer in het oude Twente 1795-1820,’ 
Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, LXIX (1956), 196-217. Mr Gietelink’s article is a 
well-nigh complete survey of trade and circulation in Twente, the Netherland’s 
main textile area, on the eve of the Industrial Revolution. It considers the 
importance of regional and of long-distance trade in the country’s economy, 
and the conditions of transport. 


W. J. Wrertnca. Economische herorténtering in Nederland in de rge eeuw (Groningen 
Djakarta: Wolters. 1955. Pp. 23. Gld. 1.25). The problem treated in Professor 
Wieringa’s inaugural lecture is how the stagnant and even decadent Holland of 
the opening years of the nineteenth century developed into a modern economic 
power a hundred years later. Industry ceased to be backward and commerce no 
longer looked with regret on the past glory of a staple-market impossible to 
revive; capital began to be invested in the country itself instead of abroad. 
But why did the turn of the tide come as late as the end of the century? Other 
countries which went through their economic revolution earlier than Holland 
were also hampered by traditions. Why were these stronger in Holland than 
elsewhere? 


J. Duonpr. ‘L’industrie cotonniére gantoise al’époque frangaise’, Revue a’ histoire 
moderne et contemporaine, II (1955), 233-279- In this article, of fundamental 
importance to Belgian economic history and important for that of the Industrial 
Revolution in general, Professor Dhondt describes the transformation of Ghent 
from a regional market town into a big cotton manufacturing centre. Lievin 
Bauwens is generally known to be the outstanding figure in this process, but 
was by no means the only one, nor the pioneer. The evolution began c. 1780 
and accelerated from 1800 onwards. It is carefully analyzed, in relation to 
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various factors, notably the widening of the market, the manpower problem, 
and the entrepreneurial class itself. 


M. Deprez. ‘La crise industrielle de 1810-1811’, Fédération archéologique et 
historique de Belgique, XXXVIe Congres, Gand 1955, Annales, 2nd part (1956), 
291-310. Using mainly private business records as sources, Dr. Deprez asserts 
that in Belgium the industrial crisis of 1810 was already a cyclical crisis of the 
capitalist type, caused by speculation and industrial over-production instead 
of agricultural under-production. He adds useful material to the picture given 
by such recent French historians as Chabert and Viennet. 


J. VeRBEEMEN. ‘Mechelen gedurende de eerste helft der XIXe eeuw. Demo- 
grafische en economische studie’, Handelingen van de Koninkliyke Kring voor Oud- 
heidkunde, Letteren en Kunst van Mechelen, LIX (1955), 70-127. Censuses of the 
population of Malines were held in 1796, 1803, 1813, 1829 and 1846. They 
allow Mr Verbeemen to follow in many of its details the demographic evolution 
of the town, and also to sketch the economic revival which several branches 
of its industry experienced during this half century. The reduction of the 
male surplus which results therefrom is particularly notable. 


H. Wir ox. Schets van de ontwikkeling van welvaart en bedrijvigheid in het Verenigd 
Koninkriyk der Nederlanden: ‘Benelux 1815-1830". (Nijmegen: Centrale Drukkerij. 
1956. Pp. 232). This doctoral thesis seems to have started as a study of trade 
fluctuations in the Netherlands, with the purpose of disentangling indigenous 
from external influences. Thus the introduction discusses abstractly the nature 
of trade fluctuations in that Sombartian ‘early capitalism’ which is a favourite 
analytical concept of Dutch economic historians. However, this unpromising 
approach does not intrude much when the author gets into his stride, and there 
emerges a very serviceable economic history of the Dutch-Belgian union, with 
occasional glances at events elsewhere, in, for instance, ‘the English county 
of Lanark’. Dr Witlox has used only the published sources which have been 
available to other writers on the period, so his picture is not unfamiliar; but 
such work is useful because it provides a handy summary of what is known and 
also because a competent individual interpretation stimulates us to look at 
familiar sources in new ways. He does not, however, tell us in what ways recent 
research may be making re-interpretation necessary. Dr Witlox stresses the 
importance of the tax on flour as one of the causes of the Belgian Revolution of 
1830. In 1829, rising food prices forced the government to abandon this as a 
national tax, but municipalities were permitted to retain it ina modified form for 
their own purposes, so that the grievance remained a live issue in the towns 
in 1830, The chapter on the dearth of 1816-17 is a good example of historical 
writing which is vivid precisely because its only aim is to be soberly informative. 
University of the Witwatersrand H. R. C. Wricut 


H. J. F. M. vAN DEN EERENBEEMT. F’. van Lanschot als intermédiaire tussen de 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij en de nijverheid in Noord-Brabant (1825-1846). 
(Nijmegen: Centrale Drukkerij. 1956. Pp. 103.) Through the medium of Mr 
van Lanschot, banker and trader in groceries at Bois-le-Duc, the Netherlands 
Trading Society stimulated industry in the province of North-Brabant. After 
the secession of Belgium, cotton manufacturers at Helmond were particularly 
favoured. ‘They employed some 2000 weavers, mostly home-workers. Orders 
were also placed at Tilburg where the first steam-engines had been introduced in 
cloth manufacturing and where the charity motive receded into the background. 
The author argues that North-Brabant, though closely related to Relotam in 
several respects, was economically more closely connected with Holland. 

Alertkzee J. J. WEsTENDORP BOoERMA 
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H. T. Descuamps. La Belgique devant la France de Juillet. L’ Opinion et V Attitude- 
Srangaise de 1839 a 1848 (Paris: Les Belles Lettres. 1956. Pp. 561). The long dis- 
cussions held from 1839 to 1845, and designed to lead to a customs union 
between France and Belgium, never succeeded. The French policy of protection 
was triumphing, and it became impossible to favour a European customs 
union which some Frenchmen were supporting to redeem themselves from the 
humiliation of the Treaty of Vienna. In the past that failure has been attributed 
to two causes: a want of national independence which led Belgium to 
refuse to France the political advantages of the customs union; and the pres- 
sure of the Powers in enforcing strict neutrality on Belgium. Dr Deschamps 
proves that the reasons for the failure lay elsewhere: they lay partly, in the days 
following the Eastern crisis of 1841, in France abandoning her territorial claims 
over Belgium and towards the Rhine, but chiefly in the pressure exercised on 
the French ministry by the great industrialists (in the metallurgical and linen 
industries). These industries stood in danger of English and Belgian competi- 
tion, and their leaders overcame the free trade desires of Louis Philippe and 
Guizot, and also of French opinion which was generally favourable to the 
customs union. A. SIMON 
Brussels, Faculté Saint-Louis 


M. HarrcerinK-Koomans. ‘Handelsbetrekkingen en spoorwegverbindingen 
in de eerste helft der 1gde eeuw. Plannen tot spoorwegbouw in de noord-ooste- 
lijke provincies 1845-1854’, Economisch-Historisch Jaarboek, XXVI (1956), 1-72 
This study is an excellent account of the schemes of railway construction in the 
North-Eastern provinces of the Netherlands about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Regional views and interests, the spirit of enterprise of a local con- 
tractor, the policy of government and local officials, the expectation of English 
capital investment and the manoeuvres of a Belgian brasseur d affaires are many 
elements in an extremely intricate maze of facts and forces, as a result of 
which many schemes came to nothing, or not until much later and in a 
different way. 

H. Harsertsma. Johannes Tjallings Halbertsma. Een Fries koopmansleven uit het 
midden der 1gde eeuw (Drachten: Laverman. 1956. Pp. 41. Gld. 2.95). Johannes 
Halbertsma (1827-1884), like his father Tjalling before him, was a Friesian 
butter and cheese merchant, buying in the agricultural markets of his province, 
mainly Leeuwarden and Sneek, and exporting to London and the North of 
England. This pamphlet, which one of his descendants has written about him, 
gives interesting particulars about this trade and about the social life of the 
Friesian bourgeoisie during the nineteenth century. J. A. vAN HoutTtTe 


P. J. W. Kouws and G, A. WIssink (under the direction of Gur. VAN PAASsEN). 
De. Haarlemmermeer. Plattelandsproblemen in de Randstad Holland (Assen: Van 
Gorcum. 1955. Pp. xii + 423. Gld. 16.50). Development plans for the future 
are becoming a habit with various municipalities in Holland. ‘I his plan, which 
was composed for the Haarlemmermeer, offers a thorough-going historical 
account of the relatively short period of existence of this polder. A large rural 
district, drained in 1852, it was to be surrounded a century later by the so 
called ‘Fringe Town Holland’, with a group of cities forming a highly 
urbanized region. The Haarlemmermecr developed from a purely agricultural 
area into one of semi-agricultural, suburban and industrial structure. 1 he 
demographic situation corresponds with this change. Hardiness and individu- 
alism characterized the early farmers who came from different parts of the 
country to colonize the fertile soil of the former lake. But newcomers of a 
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different kind entered after 1890. Horticulture and local industry were intro- 
duced; later the airport Schiphol was built in the polder. The new population 
settled near the border dyke and in the meantime the descendants of the 
original settlers often went to their daily work outside the polder in the towns. 
Nevertheless, the authors speak only of an urbanizing impact on the still 
‘really rural’ atmosphere. Their most important recommendation concerns the 
use of the northern district as a kind of intercepting medium for the urbanizing 
influences, lest the balance of ‘town and country’ be disturbed. 

International Institute of Social History, Amsterdam F. DE Jonc Ezn 


B. S. CHLEPNER. Cent ans d’ Histoire sociale en Belgique (Brussels: Institut de Socio- 
logie Solvay. 1956. Pp. 435. B.frs. 250). This book has two essential character- 
istics: a wealth of information without parallel, and a certain carelessness of 
purpose. Social history is, of course, a much debated concept. It is not easy 
to find out what it means exactly for the author. It certainly is not the history, 
nor the development of the social classes, nor the history of the country as a 
whole viewed from the point of view of all the social classes. His conception 
of ‘social history’ comes nearest to an identification of social history with the 
history of the working classes. But this does not imply that the book is concerned 
only with the problems of the working men: the general economic and social 
policy of successive governments, the growth of economic theory, the evolution 
of the petty bourgeoisie are also described. So is the evolution of the political 
parties. Nevertheless, the stress is on workers movements and workers organi- 
sation. There are four sections in the book: the middle of the nineteenth century ; 
1850-1886 (free trade); 1886-1914 (mild interventionism); 1918-1955 (the 
new society). Actually, there is a basic difference in the material between the 
first three and the latter, the first section being mostly second-hand, and the 
last written with first-hand material, including the author’s own reminiscences. 
The part concerned with the period 1850—1914 is richer in precise details than 
anything previously written. On many points one could say more, on some one 
can feel differently; one may sometimes wonder why some problems are in- 
cluded and others not; yet in spite of all, the first section will be indispensable 
to those who wish to find out about the problems of social history in modern 
Belgium. The section dealing with the more recent history of Belgium, 1918- 
1955; 1s less satisfactory from some points of view, but more important from 
others. It is somewhat superficial and even more haphazard than previous 
sections of the book. But then, it is the first account of the ‘social’ history of 
Belgium from the first World War on to the present day, written by a man, 
well informed and intelligent, who went to great pains to find out about such 
matters as the organization and numbers of trade unions, the psychology of 
members of political parties and the evolution of their doctrines. 

University of Ghent J. Duonpr 


J. Krurrnor, ‘De samenstelling der Brusselse bevolking in 1842. Proeve tot 
opbouw der sociale stratifikatie’, Tijdschrift voor sociale wetenschappen, I (1956), 
159-121. It proved possible for the author to study the composition of the 
population of Brussels in 1842 by combining the data of a local census with 
those of a list of qualified voters. Invaluable information is given about pro- 
fessions, wealth (since there were various degrees of franchise, and of course 
people who had none), the language spoken, the education, and several aspects 
of demography. The inter-relation of all these problems is discussed wherever 
possible. On the whole, few towns are socially as well known as Brussels in the 
mid-nineteenth century, thanks to the outstanding sources available, but also 
to Mr Kruithof’s remarkably thorough perusal of them. 


a 
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F. Lenracxer, ‘Les ouvriers belges dans le département du Nord au milieu 
du XI Xe siécle’, Revue du Nord, XX XVIII (1956), 5-14. Driven from their 
country by the industrial crisis of 1846 and the years following, Belgian immi- 
grants formed about one fifteenth of the population of the département du Nord 
about 1850. Their condition was miserable, and helped to lower wages; conse- 
quently they were very unpopular among the French workers. A curious 
phenomenon brought out by the article is the concentration of beggars on both 
sides of the border between France and Belgium in order to live on the charities 
of both countries at the same time. J. A. van Houtrte 


C. Cx. Gostinca. Emancipatie en Emancipator. De geschiedenis van de slavernij op de 
Benedenwindse eilanden en van het werk der bevrijding. (Assen: Van Gorcum. 1956. 
Pp. 187. English and Spanish summaries. Gld. 7.90). This ‘Emancipator’ is 
father Martinus Joannes Niewindt (1796-1860), Dutch priest at Willemstad, 
afterwards (from 1842) the first bishop of Curacao. Curacao had been taken by 
the Dutch West India Company in 1634 and during a century the little island 
had been an important centre of the slave trade. Whereas the Dutch clergymen 
neglected the christianization of the negroes (‘Jesus Christ is good, but trade is 
better’), Jesuits and Franciscans (often Spanish priests who had fled from the 
Latin continent) began to convert the black population, with the connivance of 
the Protestant Government. With the coming of Niewindt in 1824 a well- 
organized mission succeeded in making nearly all negroes Roman Catholic. 
Niewindt built several churches and schools in Curacao, Aruba and Bonaire. 
The planters however thwarted the schooling of their slave children. The 
abolition of slavery in the British colonies made little impression upon the 
Dutch Antilles, but the sudden emancipation in the French colonies in 1848 
made it clear that the Dutch had to follow. From this moment Niewindt 
more than ever emphasized the importance of educating the negroes to make 
them fit for liberty. The abolition of slavery was proclaimed in 1863. The 
author consulted Willemstad records, but had no opportunity for investigations 
in the Netherlands. J. J. WEsTENDORP BOERMA 
Alerikzee 

R. Rernsma. Het verval van het Cultuurstelsel (The Hague: Van Keulen. 1955. 
Pp. 18g. Gld. 12.90). This study deals with the Cultuurstelsel, a system of com- 
pulsory cultivation under State management which lasted in Java from 1830 to 
1870. The study begins with the account of how the Cultuurstelsel linked up at 
its establishment with the social conditions in Java—a link which to begin with 
was overwhelmingly economic, but later was also affected by social, political 
and legal factors. The second and third sections deal with the changes in society 
with which the Cultuurstelsel was involved. These changes affected the evolution 
of current views of taxation; they prepared the liquidation of the Cultuurstelsel 
which eventually was defeated by the ever greater development of private 
undertakings in Java. The growth of private enterprise, connected as it was 
with the rise of modern capitalism and liberalism in the Netherlands, can be 
regarded as the determining factor in the decline of the Cultuurstelsel. The latter 
is sometimes regarded as a monstrous system of oppression, but the sooner the 
conditions in the nineteenth-century relations of Java and the Netherlands 
and their shortcomings cease to be regarded solely as the results of the system 
and more as the consequence of European domination over an economically 
undeveloped population, the easier it will be to arrive at a balanced judgment 
of the problem. To this Mr Reinsma’s book is a valuable and well-documented 


contribution. J. M. PLuvier 


Amsterdam 
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A. Rorvkens. Le Dessein africain de Léopold II. Nouvelles recherches sur la genése et 
sa nature (1875-1676). (Brussels: Académie Royale des sciences coloniales. 1956. 
Pp. 264. Frs. B. 250.) The author believes that it is only possible to understand 
the work of Leopold II in central Africa if one looks first at the various early 
projects of expansion which the King had initiated or supported. He discusses 
several subjects which he has already investigated in a previous work (Les débuts 
de Veuvre africaine de Léopold II, published in the same series in 1955), adding 
new evidence and commenting on the opinions and objections which had been 
expressed about them. Amongst these are the projects of the King in the 
Phillipines and the attempted Belgian penetration in the Traansvaal from 
1875-1878. He relies mainly on the evidence surviving in the archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and investigates the efforts made by some industri- 
alists to participate in the economic development of the Transvaal. Finally, he 
tries to probe the motives of the King at the time when he turned his attention 
to Equatorial Africa. Did he only have the intention of promoting a scientific, 
humanitarian and economic programme, or did he envisage the foundation ofa 
state under his personal rule, a territory for colonial expansion by the mother 
country? The author intimates that he would support the latter hypothesis. 

Brussels E. vAN GRIEKEN 


J. A. van Houtte, J. F. Nrermeyer, J. PResser, J. Romern and H. van 
WerVEKE (eds.). Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, vol. XI (1885-1914). 
(Zeist: W. de Haan; Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Louvain: Standaard Boekhan- 
del. 1956. Pp. xxii-371). Among the contents of this volume, the last but one 
of this magnum opus, we should like to stress particularly the extensive chapters 
on the Labour Movement and on economic development both in the Nether- 
lands and in Belgium. But the sections on political history are also worth the 
attention of the economic and social historian, not only as a background to 
matters of special interest to him, but also because of their importance to the 
social and economic factors in the general evolution of both countries. 

H. VAN DER WEE 


JEAN-PIERRE DE BRuyNeE. ‘L’évolution des prix des immeubles urbains de 
Pagglomération bruxelloise de 1878 a 1952’, Bulletin de l'Institut de recherches 
économiques et sociales (Louvain), XXII (1956), 57-93. This study of the prices of 
houses and building sites in the Brussels area is based on a periodical, published 
from 1878 onwards by a society of real-estate agents and experts. It makes an 
important contribution to the history of big cities in the last three-quarters of 
a century. J. A. van Hourte 


Fifty Years of increasing Prosperity. A statistical Outline (Amsterdam: De Arbei- 
derspers. 1956. Pp. 64. Gld. 6.90.) This book has been published as a jubilee 
edition on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Netherlands Federation 
of ‘Trade Unions (N.V.V.). Notwithstanding two world-wars and the great 
depression, the period from 1906 to 1956 is fundamentally one of universal 
increasing prosperity. This steady increase in the living standard of the 
working-class is elaborated in a large large number of diagrams, based on 
statistical information from fourteen countries. Prices of some foodstuffs, of 
housing and clothing, of railway fares are represented ina clear and comparative 
way. The comparison of population and the real income per capita between 
the countries included in the investigation is also very significant. The bi- 
lingualism (Dutch and English) enhances the value of this beautiful publication, 

H. van DER WEE 
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J. Verseput. ‘Het vraagstuk van de aanleg van spoorwegen in het noordelijk 
gedeelte van Klein-Azié in de periode voor het uitbreken van de Eerste We- 
reldoorlog’, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, LXIX (1956), 12-41. Although prima- 
rily a study in diplomatic history, Mr Verseput’s article throws some light on 
economic facts. Russia aimed, for security reasons, at slowing down in the 
opening years of the present century the construction by French, as well as by 
German, enterprise of railroads near the Armenian border. 


J. A. van HoutrTe 


D. Cowen. Zwervend en Dolend. De Joodse vluchtelingen in Nederland in de jaren 
1933-1940. Met een inleiding over de jaren 1900-1923. (Haarlem: Erven F. Bohn. 
1955. Pp. xvi+364. Gld. 9.) Ever since 1881 there has been a stream of migrant 
Jewish people from central and eastern Europe passing Holland on their way 
to safety. But still larger was the number of the people who, being merely 
refugees, remained in Holland: more than 30,000, All the problems this influx 
brought with it are dealt with in a book bearing a strong mark of autobio- 
graphy. The author played an important role in the organisation of refugee 
help. The study stresses in particular the economic problems intensified by 
bringing new hands into a world of unemployment. On the other hand the 
author gives figures about industries built up by immigrants. For most of the 
trans-migrants there existed a schooling system, ¢.g. there was a special 
agrarian community for would-be immigrants to Israel and training in various 
kinds of handicrafts to be practised in other parts of the world. 

International Institute of Social History, Amsterdam F. pE Jone Ezn. 
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Atrrep D. CHANDLER, Jnr. Henry Varnum Poor, Business Editor, Analyst, and 
Reformer. (Harvard University Press, London: Oxford University Press. 
1956. Pp. 362. 525.) 

The American railroad era produced ‘railroad kings’, like Vanderbilt, Gould, 

and Huntington, whose names constitute almost a folk mythology. It is less 

generally appreciated that the same period also stimulated a remarkable group 
of railroad analysts: Charles F. Adams, Jnr., Albert Fink, A. T. Hadley, and 

Henry V. Poor, to reduce railroad flux to some sort of understanding and law. 

As in the case of American political theory, their statements were not genera- 

lisations thought up in the study, but resulted from a first-hand wrestling with 

contemporary railroad problems. Though Hadley is perhaps an exception to 
this observation, Henry V. Poor is not. Connected for over a decade with the 

American Railroad Journal and for an even longer period with his firm’s annual 

Manual of the Railroads of the United States, Poor first sought to make the media a 

fount of engineering information, then a vade mecum for railroad promoters and 

finally an instrument for the education and protection of investors, both 

American and foreign, in railroad securities. 

The study, here under review, is not a biography in the conventional sense. 
Quite wisely, Alfred D. Chandler, who has generations of Poors in his family 
background, has focused upon his great-grandfather’s business activities. The 
result is, for the first time, an historical narrative of how railroads were financed, 
and of the evolution of the procedures and institutions engaged in that process. 
Chandler explains how this business of railroad finance became centred in 
New York and pays adequate attention to the flow of international capital 
‘nto American railroad enterprises. The study is based upon family papers 
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and upon the prodigious outpouring of Poor’s pen. If there is any weakness in 
this excellent volume it is the failure to face up explicitly to the paradox of 
how Poor managed to be immersed enough in the railroads to be their partisan 
and Congressional lobbyist and yet detached enough to be their critic and 
reformer. 

Like a wise scholar, Mr Chandler does not aim to supersede all previous 
scholarly work; for instance, the student of state, municipal, and town aid must 
still resort to the monographs of Harry Pierce and Carter Goodrich. On the 
other hand, Mr Chandler points the way to further studies. His history of the 
business press is an introduction to what could be done in this area and, even 
more, his work reveals what a great gap a history of the construction and, more 
important, the operation of the railroads in the Middle West would fill. 
Pembroke College, Cambridge Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 


G. S. Gps and E. H. Knowtrton. The Resurgent Years: History of Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 1911-1927. Vol. II. (New York: Harper. 1956. Pp. xxix 
+754. 7-508). 

In this new and imposing volume the authors continue the large-scale history 

of Standard Oil begun by Professor and Mrs Hidy. They trace the develop- 

ment of the concern from the, at first sight, crippling dissolution decree of 1911 

down to 1927 when the great age of petroleum was beginning. The study 

concentrates on the history of administration and management at the highest 
company level and is highly selective even within this framework. Relatively 
little attention is paid to the general social and economic background, although 
the chapters on international activity in Latin America and the Dutch East 

Indies describe illuminating episodes in modern world economic history. 

Chapter 17 on ‘the drive to new performance levels’ in the refineries is a useful 

study of technical history, while chapter 18 covers the crucial stages in the 

determination of a new policy towards labour. Subsequent volumes will no 
doubt discuss the development of new labour policies against a very different 

economic background from that of the 1920’s. 

The last eight pages of this history are devoted to a somewhat sketchy sum- 
mary of the ‘conduct of the business’. Many interesting points are made. “The 
great questions which grow out of these years of Jersey’s history’, the authors 
remark, ‘are issues not of fact but of judgment’. They go on to observe that 
business, like human behaviour of which it is a manifestation, is always full of 
contradictions and that the judgment provided in this latest volume is ‘one 
assessment only’ and ‘an intensely personal matter’. Few would disagree, 
however, on the evidence presented that unremitting public attacks at the 
beginning of the period examined made Jersey Standard watchful, sensitive, 
cautious—and strong, or that Walter Teagle was an outstanding business 
executive and leader who showed gifts of adaptation as well as organisation. It 
needs a fuller study of the period, however, to explore the full significance of the 
comment that ‘Jersey Standard’s failings, like its virtues, were functions of time 
and place and circumstance’. Asa Briccs 


University of Leeds 
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P. p’A. Jones. An Economic History of the United States. (Kegan Paul. 1956. Pp. 
vii + 280. 21s.) This is, quite frankly, a text book. It is full of information, 
but the reader who does not already know some American economic history 
may find it hard to see the wood for the trees. He may also find it hard not 
to be bored, in spite of the fact that Mr Jones’s subject is one of the most ro- 
mantic and exciting which can ever fall to the lot of an economic historian. 
The book is not ill-balanced in scope or treatment, but the economist will find 
himself struggling from time to time—for instance on p. 219, where he is 
informed that ‘between 1923 and 1928 wages increased only 12 per cent while 
speculative profits rose by 410 per cent’. A. J. YOUNGSON 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


Mrrram Hussey. From Merchants to ‘Colour Men’: Five Generations of Samuel 
Wetherill’s White Lead Business. (University of Pennsylvania Industrial Research 
Studies, vol. XXXIX. Philadelphia. 1956. Pp. xvi + 150. $5.00.) This 
study—based on a large, though unfortunately incomplete, collection of busi- 
ness records—tells the story of how a firm of merchant importers, established by 
Samuel Wetherill in Philadelphia in the late eighteenth century, became special- 
ists in the manufacture of white lead. Unlike the majority of business histories, 
marked as they are by a paucity of statistical material, scientifically constructed 
series of raw material prices, wages, annual sales, and labour turnover are the 
most important feature of this work. These data should prove to be of great 
value to the student of business history, although they would have registered a 
more meaningful impression if supplemented by graphs. An even greater 
contribution to economic history might have been made if, instead of the very 
detailed discussion of manufacturing processes, the author had tried more 
fully to explain the fluctuations in annual sales, and had given a more compre- 
hensive account of the Wetherills’ pricing policy and the establishment of their 
agency system. Nevertheless, the generalizations that the author has permitted 
herself are careful and illuminating and her assessment of the contribution 
made by each of five generations of family managers to the evolution of the 
firm is masterly. Peter L. PAYNE 
University of Nottingham 


G. R. Taytor and I. D. Nev. The American Railroad Network 1861-1890. 
(Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. ix + 113. $3.75.) George Taylor, author 
of The Transportation Revolution, and Irene Neu, a younger historian of the role 
of the entrepreneur, co-operated to produce this small but significant study. 
Instead of the integrated network of rail lines shown in the maps of 1860 the 
authors make it clear that integration was delayed by the failure of many 
railroad segments to unite at near junctions with others, by the delay in bridg- 
ing rivers and by the many different gauges in use. Because of these difficulties 
railroads were not an ummixed blessing to shippers who had to unload at the 
terminus, haul to the next railhead across the town or over the river and reload. 
The authors’ methodically prepared maps and explanatory text reveal that 
though there was a considerable railroad mileage west of St Louis no bridge 
crossed the Mississippi at that point and that nowhere did northern and 
southern railroads actually come together to exchange traffic. To obviate this 
chaotic situation, fast freight lines owning their own cars were created to ship 
goods from one part of the country to another and thus to handle all the 
vexing trans-shipment problems at terminals where lines did not unite. These 
fast freight lines took the more lucrative traffic, for which they paid the rail- 
roads only a part of their take and thereby deprived them of much needed 
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revenue. One is not surprised to find that the promoters and stockholders of the 
fast freight lines were directors and officers of the railroads whose possible 
profits they were siphoning off. The fast freight lines improved transportation, 
but more was needed, and the authors show this came through the construction 
of bridges tying together inter-regional routes, consolidation of short lines into 
through roads, and the gradual substitution of standard gauge for the miscel- 
laneous gauges, which was completed by the end of the century. The American 
Railroad Network with its tables, maps, bibliographical notes and text effectively 
traces the conversion from an ‘uncoordinated railroad patchwork’ to a ‘well 
integrated network.’ Pau, W. GATES 
Cornell University 


J. T. O’Nem. Policy Formation in Railroad Finance. Refinancing the Burlington, 
1936-1945. (Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. xiv + 234. $4.50.) Mr O’Neil’s 
study is an instructive account of the efforts of a captive railroad (controlled by 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific railroads) to refinance bond issues 
which earlier management had loaded with unfortunate provisions. There are 
two heroes in the story, President Ralph Budd, an enlightened executive, and 
unnamed members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the public 
authority exercising control over the financial and rate-making policies of 
railroads. It was the ICC that prevented the Burlington from committing the 
preposterous folly of issuing a huge bond dividend to its captors, and that 
needled railroads to reduce their fixed charges by retiring a part of their bonds 
to establish a better balance in their capital structure. President Budd is given 
the credit here for intelligent leadership in restoring the credit of his railroad, 
but actually he was carrying out policies which Joseph B. Eastman of the ICC 
had urged for years. Mr O’Neil has traced in meticulous detail the involved 
story of events leading to the successful refinancing of the bond issues of the 
Burlington. PauL W. GATES 
Cornell University 


GENERAL 


N. K. Sinn. Economie History of Bengal, Vol. I (from Plassey to the Permanent 
Settlement). (Calcutta. 1956. Pp. 247. 225.6d.) 


After a brief and rather scrappy Introduction, Mr Sinha deals first with the 
commerce of foreign traders (British, French and Dutch) in India, then with 
particular aspects of the Indian economy (Private Trade, the Indian Market, 
Currency and Banking), next with important groups of producers (dealing 
with the textiles, opium, indigo, saltpetre and salt) and, finally, with the 
‘Drain’ from Bengal. 

The reader’s interest and curiosity is initially aroused by the statement that 
the book has been compiled ‘almost entirely from primary sources’ (p. 245) 
which are to be found mainly in the National Archives of India and the district 
records of West Bengal. The author was also able to secure microfilms of Dutch 
records from the Hague. This contrasts with the reliance of previous students of 
the eighteenth century (e.g. J. C. Sinha, Economic Annals of Bengal (1927); 
Holden Furber, John Company at Work (1948); and S, Bhattacharya, The eas 
India Company and the Economy of Bengal from 1704-1740 (1954.)—the latter work 
being unmentioned by Mr Sinha) on the mass of materials in the India Office 
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(Commonwealth Relations) Library, and, in some cases, on French, Dutch 
and other European official documents. It is disappointing, however, that 
Mr Sinha, who claims ‘access to some new sources’ fails to make clear which of 
his sources have not hitherto been utilised, and to what extent these new 
sources alter the picture drawn by previous writers. Furber, for instance, 
includes collections of Bengal district records in his bibliography (p. 367) and 
has consulted many official European records. To what extent—one wishes to 
know—do Mr Sinha’s much utilised ‘Letters from Court’ and ‘Letters to Court’ 
differ from the India Office material appearing under the headings ‘various 
classes of Despatches to Bengal’ and ‘various classes of Despatches from Bengal’ 
cited by Furber (p. 357)? 

To the present reviewer it appears that the ‘new sources’ have provided, at 
best, additional details illustrating the descriptions and interpretations already 
made familiar by other writers. In general the author has provided minute 
descriptions of more trees, rather than more light on the nature of the forests. 

On the other hand Mr Sinha has tackled his whole subject with marked 
fairness and objectivity—for instance in his references to the early land settle- 
ments (Introduction, p. 4). 

In conclusion, I feel that this book will prove of interest mainly to specialists. 
It does not provide any clear picture of the period or of the main developments 
and trends during the period. If this volume is to be followed by others, it is to 
be hoped that Mr Sinha will include summaries of the main economic trends 
and of the principal factors at work accounting for the developments depicted. 


London School of Economics VERA ANSTEY 


E. Dunsporr. The Australian Wheat Growing Industry, 1788-1948. (Melbourne 
University Press, London: Cambridge University Press. 1956. Pp. xi + 547- 
555) 

Dr Dunsdorf is a New Australian from Latvia, and a writer of keen historical 
insight; but he suffers from a truly German ‘inability to leave anything out’. 
In the later part of the book, dealing with wheat growing in recent years, Dr 
Dunsdorf has, with immense labour, correlated every figure he could lay hands 
on, not realising their limitations, and most of his results are valueless. To the 
vexed question of whether a fall in price is likely to decrease or increase acreage 
sown in the subsequent year, Dr Dunsdorf replies that the relation is parabolic, 
with a positive relationship when prices are high and a negative relationship 
when they are low; but one glance at the statistical evidence on which he at- 
tempts to prove this remarkable result shows that it will not support the con- 
clusion at all. Melbourne University are to blame for the inadequate supervi- 
sion which they gave to a member of their research staff, and the publication 
of so unnecessarily long a book has put a great strain on their research funds. 

Dr Dunsdorf attempts to explore the natural limits imposed upon the Au- 
stralian wheat belt by rainfall unreliability. The really important work of 
C. E. Hounam in this field is mentioned, but not followed up. But this book is a 
real goldmine in disclosing much original material on the subject of early 
transport costs and their economic consequences (in the Gold Rush of 1854 1 lb. 
of flour delivered to the goldfields cost more than 1 lb. of meat). — 

An Army whose officers are mainly concerned with politics and black 
marketing is the sort of thing we expect to find only in South America. But this 
scandalous state of affairs did prevail in New South Wales in the opening 
decade of the nineteenth century. The root of many present day Australian 
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political conflicts can be found in the quarrel between these Army officers, 
unscrupulous but efficient, pas toralists not farmers, advocates of the free market, 
against the benevolent paternalism of the Governors, who were quite right in 
contending that a free market would not work well in so small and isolated a 
community. But as the colony grew the case was altered; and against the wheat 
farmers, who wanted protection, the pastoralists and the urban population 
made New South Wales a free-trade country in 1841, earlier than Britain. It is 
not generally known that Governor Bligh (Bligh of the ‘Bounty’, in the second 
phase of his extraordinary career) in 1806 resuscitated the statute of Elizabeth, 
requiring all able-bodied men to help with the harvest, and forbidding farmers 
to pay more than a certain wage, and also the medieval laws against ‘forestalling 
and regrating’. Bligh’s patronage of the small farmer and hostility to the large 
pastoralists so incensed the Army that they rose in mutiny against him. The 
leaders were sent to England for Court Martial, but through distance and 
lapse of time the evidence became obscured and they were acquitted (to the 
Prince Regent’s regret). Coin CLARK 


Institute of Agricultural Economics, Oxford 


Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization in Africa South of the Sahara 
(Paris: UNESCO. 1956. Pp. 743. 555). 


Towns are not altogether a new thing in trans-Saharan Africa, but during 
the last two decades they have grown very rapidly in size and changed funda- 
mentally in character. Twenty years ago, outside West Africa, they were es- 
sentially European (and in some areas Asian) settlements with a loose fringe of 
African servants and migrant labourers. Now they are places where large 
numbers of Africans live, and have begun to dominate the economic and social 
scene. From this change, which is incompatible with such cherished notions as 
racial separateness, indirect rule, and ‘development along their own lines’, the 
responsible authorities averted their eyes as long as possible, but they have now 
been forced to recognise that African urban communities exist and that all is 
not well with them. The governmental and philanthropic anxiety about the 
condition of the new urban populations is indeed comparable with that which 
was expressed about the condition of England in the early nineteenth century. 
Its principal focus, however, is not poverty or spiritual darkness but the 
breakdown of the old social order based on kinship ties and deference to 
traditional authorities; and it is above all the sociologist who is looked to for 
diagnosis and prescription. 

Vast amounts of hard work and smaller but still substantial amounts of 
hard thinking are being devoted to the study of this problem, but it cannot be 
said that the results are presented to very good advantage in the compilation 
under review, which has been ‘prepared under the auspices of Unesco by the 
International African Institute’. Unlike the admirable surveys of other aspects 
of African life which have appeared under the Institute’s stamp, it has no 
discernible form and makes no approach to unity of treatment or even of theme. 
This is hardly surprising, since it had, apparently, no editor. Its nucleus is 
a preliminary report on an intensive study carried out in Stanleyville by a team 
of research workers, who amassed a great quantity of valuable information 
but have not here deployed it in any very coherent or purposeful way. To this 
there has been appended a set of fifteen essays, mostly of high quality, which 
were originally written for a Unesco conference in 1954. For good measure 
Professor Forde has contributed an introduction and Miss Meran McCulloch a 
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“survey of recent and current field studies on the social effects of economic 
development in inter-tropical Africa’. This was originally published separately 
in 1950 and has not been brought anything like up to date. 

It is difficult to know what to make of so haphazard a miscellany. It is per- 
haps best regarded as a bran-tub from which some very good things may be 
extracted. (Sampling should not be entirely random; as a rough guide, the 
most rewarding procedure is to start at the end and work forwards.) Much of 
it, however, is a truly African wilderness, bearing a dense thorn-scrub of statis- 
tical data and somewhat meagre crops of conclusions. The detailed expositions 
of sociometric technique which occupy a large part of it would surely have been 
more appropriate to professional journals than to a volume which was presuma- 
bly intended to interest a wider public. 

The book suffers from a certain narrowness of perspective. Most of its authors 
seem either to be unaware that rapid urban growth has ever taken place 
anywhere else or to believe that the African context is so peculiar as to make all 
comparison pointless. There is, of course, some justification for the latter view. 
African townsmen are in a sense special cases, in that they are for the most part 
the sons or grandsons not of peasants but of savages, and in that they belong 
for the most part to subject peoples. The first point receives ample recognition, 
but the second is discussed only in very guarded terms. Either academic or 
diplomatic diffidence seems to have inhibited an appraisal of what is really the 
most important variable factor—the widely divergent social policies of the 
governments concerned. Only Dr Hellman, writing of the Union of South 
Africa, has been able to exercise a citizen’s right of frankness. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies C. C. WRIGLEY 


Frank H. Knicur. On the History and Method of Economics: Selected ‘Essays. 
(University of Chicago Press. 1956. Pp. 309. 455.) 


To the economic historian who considers it no part of his function to contribute 
to the store of understanding available to rulers and their democratic masters, 
or who distrusts attempts to structure economic and social experience in terms 
of system, these essays will have little appeal. To the historian who feels other- 
wise, they are well worth studying. 

Each has its separate starting point, and in spite of the grace and conciseness 
of the author, they are not easy to read. The chief excitement is to be found, not 
so much in the merits, great though they are, of the separate essays, but in the 
developing sense of their unity. They reflect Professor Knight’s long preoccu- 
pation with the problems of comprehension, by pundits and public alike, of 
economic processes. Even his most generalised, encyclopaedia article, Economics, 
is of this kind, for it conveys what he considers to be the essence of his discipline 
in a brilliant condensation, starting with its historical origins. For all his con- 
cern that we should order our thoughts as closely and exactly as possible, he is 
the antithesis of the simple-minded system builder or social engineer. In three 
straightforward review articles he expresses his reasoned aversion to scientism, 
as leading to social aberration. Such methods, based on a failure to understand 
the nature of the subject matter, make the liberal society vulnerable to pleas for 
‘positive’ action. There can be no doubt that, for Professor Knight, in spite of 
all his misgivings about the ability of men to maintain the desperately difficult 
mental posture demanded by liberalism, the theory of the enterprise economy 
correctly understood, is the chief intellectual aid available. 

Opinions will, of course, differ about the value of the neo-classical system as a 
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basis for economic prediction; Professor Knight seems perhaps to exaggerate 
the reliability of ‘long established principles’ in this respect, for economists 
have been much twitted in the last decade or so for the failure of their pre- 
dictions about such matters as the practicability of price control, the population 
trend in the west, the failure of the post-war depression to materialise as provi- 
ded for, and the apparently mistaken pessimism of their jeremiads against 
monopoly. Though Professor Knight attacks the ‘three factor’ distribution 
theory of the classics, which led to rent, wages, and profits, replacing it with 
the logically more elegant theory of imputation for all factor services, the ques- 
tion remains, both historically and politically, whether there is not some 
meaning in setting against one another the leading categories ofaggregate shares. 

Ricardo, in an essay which makes much comment on the classics seem 
superficial, is found guilty of formidable inadequacies; Professor Knight is 
able to strip away these seven veils one by one, clothed as he is in the seamless 
garment of the neoclassical system. Though for some purposes a system must be 
studied strictly in its originating context, we learn that, if we wish to understand 
its explanatory power, there is no escape from the invidious tactic of making 
comparison with what we consider to be the most plausible system now avai- 
lable. 

There are many interesting dicta about the problem of causality in social 
thinking. The economic historian seeking clarity about the thought processes 
appropriate to his job, though perhaps an eavesdropper, can learn a good deal 
from them. Professor Knight distinguishes the romantic cast of mind, with its 
predilection for discontinuity in causation, making it susceptible to emphasis 
on ‘great’ men and ‘great’ events, from the liberal mould which looks for the 
continuous adjustment of a system of interdependence. It is important that the 
economic historian should first clarify his mind as to the nature of causal 
relations, and then construct a conceptual scheme which enables him to 
reason about them. Here Professor Knight offers a rigorous mathematical 
definition of causality, formidable indeed to historians: ‘Causality is a function- 
al relationship involving a large number of variables, and the relation connecting 
any two, when separable at all, is a partial derivative which is a function of all 
the others and at best can only be stated independently by giving each of the 
others some fixed value.’ In any given problem of causality we must do the best 
we can to assign degrees of independence to the constituent elements—natural 
conditions, genetics, environment, the theory of knowledge, and so on. Think- 
ing in such terms will show the historian where he is treating an element of 
his problem as determining or determined. Further, such an approach will 
reveal the extent to which his explanations are residual, merely representing the 
implications, in the given context, of his starting points. 

When dealing with economic growth, such problems take on special signifi- 
cance. Of the models made available by theorists, general equilibrium of the 
Walrasian kind is not very useful to historians, for it has nothing to say about 
process. Initial conceptual clarity requires a system in which growth is absent— 
a stationary or merely repetitive state. The effort to establish the conditions 
which are consistent with such a society, set out by Professor Knight, reminds 
us how extraordinary they are, how outlandish is the idea of an absence ofchange 
and how greatly we must beware of descriptions of a ‘way of life’. On the 
positive side, reasoning about change can benefit greatly from the consideration 
of a system of no-change, followed by the introduction in a conjectural way of 
the kind of changes shown by the historical evidence. Though the historian will 
usually find it difficult to use the physiocratic-Schumpeterian scheme of 
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disrupted circular flow as a basis for exposition, it will often be of value to his 
own thinking. In particular he will discover how much of change can be focus- 
sed upon the concept of surplus. For a society which, by some eventuality, 
produces in excess of its existing consumption needs, cannot do so for long 
without either renovating itself, or killing the conditions giving rise to such 
surplus. S. G. CHECcKLAND 


The University of Glasgow 


R. F. Leste. Polish Politics and the Revolution of November 1830. (University of 
London. Historical Studies, III. Athlone Press. 1956. Pp. xii + 307. 375. 6d.) 
In this book Dr Leslie discusses the confused political situation of the years 
1830-32 against the background of the economic and social development of 
Poland. Two chapters, the second and the fifth, are of special interest to econo- 
mic historians, though economic references are scattered throughout the book. 
The second chapter contains a brief but clear historical exposition of the 
economic problems of the peasants and szlachta in Poland and Lithuania, and 
the fifth chapter describes the failure of the agrarian reform in the years 1830 
and 1831. In all probability not all readers will agree with some of Dr Leslie’s 
opinions, and some may consider the evidence inadequate, especially in 
connexion with certain controversial issues. But everyone will agree that the 
book is scholarly and interesting, well suited to British readers, and that it 
contains an incredible amount of information. The bibliography is well ar- 
ranged and all the most important books are included. It is a pity that Dr 
Leslie was unable to examine the thirteen volumes of the Atenewm Wilenski, and 
Lowmniaski’s and Rybarski’s books. Nevertheless everyone who is interested 
in the history of Central and Eastern Europe will welcome Dr Leslie’s book as 
a very useful contribution. 


School of Slavonic Studies, University of London P. SKWARCZYNSKI 


Amates Tripatut. Trade and Finance in the Bengal Presidency, 1793-1833. 
(Longmans, Green. 1956. Pp. xili + 289. gos). A large number of Indian 
economic historians in the past allowed their interpretation of events to be 
coloured by their anti-imperialist emotions. Naoroji, Shah, and R. C. Dutt, 
whose Economic History of India under Early British Rule covers the period dealt 
with in the book under review, all had this defect. Since the achievement of 
Indian independence an increasing number of indigenous writers have shown 
themselves ready to approach their country’s economic history with a much 
more open mind. Dr Tripathi is an excellent example of the new school. He has 
an Indian awareness of the effect of the East India Company on the condition 
of his countrymen. The general theme of the work is the transition of the 
Company from a monopolistic body to a purely administrative concern. We find 
description and analysis of the many conflicting groups interested in India at 
the time, among them the Company itself, private traders, shipping interests, 
Manchester cotton manufacturers and the British Government. Dieroisea 
wealth of other information about opium and indigo and about the predeces- 
sors of the managing agency houses, for example. Figures of Company and 
private trade are given, but these are not very satisfactory, partly because their 
accuracy is admittedly doubtful and also because no long series is provided. In 
his conclusions Dr Tripathi defends the Company against many of the criticisms 
made against it. It did not deliberately destroy the native cotton manufacture, 
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nor did the British, at this time, go to India with ‘a premeditated plan of 
exploitation’. Brooks Adams, Digby and Dutt are justifiably attacked for their 
views on the famous drain problem. WILLIAM J. MACPHERSON 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


Douctias R. Kennepy. The Knights of Labor in Canada. (London, Canada: 
University of Western Ontario. 1956. Pp. 127). It is difficult to write specifi- 
cally about the early history of the Canadian labour movement, as it was so 
largely dependent on movements elsewhere, especially that of the United 
States. Mr Kennedy in this brief survey is obliged to spend much of his time 
outlining the international development of the Knights. His most interesting 
passages deal with the hostility of the Catholic Church, and with the special 
reasons attracting French Canadians to membership of the Order. The author 
unfortunately died in 1954 at the early age of 33. Had he lived, he might have 
been able to improve his work by using the manuscript sources now available 
at the Catholic University of America, as well as by study of recent American 
publications on the history of the Knights. An examination of Canadian 
labour newspapers in the French language would also have been desirable. 


Queen’s College, Oxford HENRY PELLING 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


N view of the number of historical controversies which appear in the 
pages of the Economic History Review, the Council of the Society feel it 
would be useful to contributors if the Society’s policy on these 

matters were made clear. 

The Council regard such controversies as valuable, provided that 
they make a contribution to the advancement of knowledge. To do this, 
it is important that the points of disagreement should be made as clear 
as possible and that the debate should be as short as possible. It is also 
helpful to the reader if the criticism and any reply to the criticism which 
the original author may wish to make are printed together, so that the 
points in rebuttal do not have to stand over to the following number of 
the Review. 

To this end, the general practice approved by the Council is that 
when an article is submitted to the Editors criticising a previous contrib- 
ution it is shown to the author of the original article for comment. The 
two authors are then asked to collaborate in isolating the real points of 
disagreement between them. This unresolved residue of criticism, 
together with a reply by the original author (if he should wish to make 
one) is then considered by the Editors who, if they think the debate has 
substance, print both contributions in the same issue of the Review. 

After this, no further contributions on the matter are accepted from 
the two historians concerned. If, in exceptional circumstances, one of 
them feels that a further contribution from himself is urgently needed, 
he may appeal to the Editorial Board of the Review, whose decision is 
final. 
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